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THE LAND FIGHT. 

YHE American navy was ready, as 
‘| ships of war must always be, and 
when the President signed the Cuban res- 
olutions, the fleet started for Cuba with- 
out a moment's delay. With the army, 
the ease was widely different. Congress 
had taken care of the army in a spas- 
modie and insufficient manner, consist- 
ently nothing for it except to 
multiply civilian clerks and officials of 
all kinds, who justified their existence 
by a diligent weaving of red-tape and 
by magnifying details of work, until all 
the realities of the service were thorough- 
Thus we had a cumbrous, 
top-heavy system of administration, rusted 
and slow-moving, and accustomed to care 
only for an army of 25,000 men. The 
note of war rang out. An army of 200,- 
000 volunteers and 60,000 regulars was 
suddenly demanded, and the poor old 
system of military administration, with 
its coils of red-tape and its vast clerical 


doing 


ly obscured, 


force devoted to details, began to groan 
and creak, to break down here and to 
stop there, and to produce a vast crop 
delays, blunders, and what was far 
worse, of needless suffering, disease, and 
death, to the brave men in the field. 
Thereupon came great outery from news-_ 
papers, rising even to hysterical shriek- 
ing in cases, great and natural 
wrath the American people, and 
much anger and fault-finding from Sen- 
ators and Representatives. Then came, 
too, the very human and general desire to 


of 


some 


among 


find one or more scapegoats and adminis- 
ter to them condign punishment, which 
would have been eminently soothing and 
satisfactory to many persons—just in some 
cases, perhaps, unjust in most, but in any 
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event of little practical value. There 
was undoubtedly a certain not very large 
percentage of shortcomings due to in- 
dividual incapacity, which should have 
been rooted up without regard to per- 
sonal sensibilities. But the fundamental 
fact was that the chief predominant cause 
of all the failures, blunders, and need- 
less suffering was a thoroughly bad sys- 
tem of military administration. An in- 
ferior man can do well with a good 
system, better than a superior man with 
a bad system, for a good administrative 
organization will go on for generations 
sometimes, carrying poor administrators 
with it. Buta really bad system is well- 
nigh hopeless, and the men of genius, 
the Pitts, the Carnots, and the Stantons, 
who, bringing order out of chaos and 
strength out of weakness, organize victo- 
ry, are very rare, and are produced only 
by the long-continued stress of a great 
struggle, and after bitter experience has 
taught its harshest lessons. At the out- 
set of our war we had a bad system, and 
men laid the blame here and there for 
faults of system and organization which 
were really due to the narrowness and 
indifference of Congress, of the newspa- 
per press, and of the people, running back 
over many years. To-day the system 
stands guilty of the blunders, delays, and 
needless sufferings and deaths of the war, 
and war being over, reforms are resisted 
by patriots who have so little faith in 
the republic that they think an army of 
100,000 men puts it in danger, and by 
bureau chiefs and their friends in Con- 
gress who want no change, for reasons 
obvious if not publie-spirited. 

Thus much by way of preface, essential 
to the comprehension of even the barest 
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SOLDIERS OF THE CUBAN ARMY. 


From a photograph taken at the time of the landing of the American ar 


outline of our military operations in the 
war of 1898, and to make clear not mere- 


ly why there were shortcomings, which 


any account must notice, but also the 
fact that the wonder of it all lies not in 
the blunders and failures of organization, 
but that the indomitable energy and force 
of the American people made the rusty, 
clumsy machine work in some fashion, 
and that the ability and bravery of Amer- 
ican officers and soldiers brought unbro- 
ken victory out of such conditions. 

On April 23, 125,000 volunteers were 
called for, and a month later, on May 25, 
75.000 more. It was soon found that 
it was one thing to call out volun- 
teers, and quite another to make them 
into an army, which, strangely enough, 
appeared to surprise the country. Even 
the mobilization of the regulars was not 
rapid, and the middle of May had passed 
before they were assembled at Tampa. 
By the beginning of June, however, tle 
regulars were gathered: but of all the 
volunteers, slowly mustering in different 
camps andin various stages of unreadiness, 
only three regiments were sufficiently pre- 
pared to join the forces at Tampa. These 
three were the Seventy-first New York, the 
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Second Massachusetts, 
and the First United 
States Volunteer Cay 
alry. It this 
army of regulars and 
volunteers that the 
government turned 
when it became evi 
dent that troops were 
needed at Santiago, and 
the command of the ex- 
pedition was given to 
General Shafter,a brave 
Michigan soldier of the 
war of the rebellion and 
an Officer of the regular 
army. 

On the night of June 
7 orders came from 
Washington that the 
army should leave the 
next morning, and then 
came a of vast 
confusion. The rail 
road tracks were block 
ed for miles with cars 
filled with supplies 
tightly shut by red- 
tape, at which men 
unused to responsibil 
ity and to the need of quick action 
gazed helplessly. The cars not only kept 
the supplies from the army, but they 
stopped movement on the line, and hours 
were consumed where minutes should 
have sufficed in transporting troops from 
Tampa to the Port. Once arrived, more 
confusion and a widening of the area of 
chaos. No proper arrangement of trans 
ports—no allotment at all in some cases, 
and in others the same ship given to two 
or three regiments. Thereupon much 
scrambling, disorder, and complication, 
surmounted at last in some rough-and 
ready fashion, and the troops were finally 
embarked. Then came orders to delay 
departure. There was a false report 
brought of a Spanish cruiser and torpedo- 
boats seen by the Kagle and Nashville. 
Admiral Sampson put no faith in the re 
port, guessed accurately that the Hagle 
had been misled in the darkness by cer- 
tain ships of our own;.but unfortunately 
he was at the other end of the line, and 
in the United States the false but definite 
report of hostile ships was accepted, and 
the army waited, sweltering on board the 
crowded transports, many of them lying 
in the canal or channel near the wharves, 


was to 


scene 
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which was _ festering 

with town sewage. A 

very heavy price this 

to pay for a mistaken 

vision of the night, and 

for hasty acceptance of 

its truth. But.the long 

hot days, laden with 

suffering and discom 

fort to the troops, final 

ly wore by, and at last 

the transports, on June 

14, made their way 

down the bay, pushed 

on the next day, were 

joined near Key West 

by some dozen ships of 

war and 

then on the 16th were 

fairly on their way to 

Santiago. Far pleasant 

er this than broiling in 

Tampa Harbor, and the 

spirits of the troops im 

proved. Yet the move- preren 
ment, so infinitely bet- ate 
ter than the hot, still 

waiting, was deliberate 

enough. Some of the transports 
very old and very slow, and as they set 
the speed, the fleet crept along at about 
knots an hour sapphire 
with beautiful star-lit nights, and 
glimpses day the picturesque 
shores and distant mountains of Cuba. 
On Sunday, June 19, they were off Cape 
Maisi, and at daybreak the next morn- 
ing they came in of the wait- 
ing war-ships and of Santiago Harbor. 
Tien came consultations between Gen- 
eral Shafter and Admiral Sampson and 
the Cuban generals Garcia and Castillo. 
The plan of capturing the Morro and the 
other entrance batteries, as the admiral 
desired, so that the mine-field could be 
cleared and the fleet go in, destroy the 
Spanish cruisers, and compel the surren- 
der of Santiago, was abandoned. General 
Shafter decided to move directly upon the 
city, and orders were given to make the 
landing at Daiquiri. The army had nei- 
ther lighters nor launches. They had been 
omitted, forgotten, or lost, like an umbrel- 
la, no one knew exactly where; so the 
work of disembarking the troops fell upon 
the navy. Under cover of a heavy fire 
from the ships, the landing began, and was 
effected without any resistance from the 
enemy. On an open coast, without any 


as convoy, 


were 


eight over a 


sea, 


by of 


il sight 


5 
or 
= 
} 


GARCIA AND 
the 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL 


at the 


LUDLOW. 


time of the landing of the American army. 


r conference 


harbor or shelter, with nothing but an iron 
pier so high as to be useless, smoothly, 
rapidly, efficiently, through a heavy surf, 
on the beach and at an unfloored wooden 
wharf, the boats and launches of the navy 
landed 15,000 officers and soldiers, with a 
loss of only two men. Jt was a very excel- 
lent piece of work, thoroughly and pune- 
tually performed, exciting admiration 
among foreign onlookers, who had just 
beheld with amazement the performances 
connected with the embarkation at Tam- 
pa. 

The next morning General Wheeler, 
commanding the division of dismounted 
cavalry, under direct orders from General 
Shafter, rode forward, followed by two 
squadrons of the First volunteer cavalry, 
and one each of the First and Tenth reg- 
ular cavalry. When General Wheeler 
reached Juraguacito, or Siboney, he found 
that the Spaniards had abandoned the 
block-louse at that point, retreated some 
three miles toward Sevilla, and there 
taken up a strong position, their rear hav- 
ing been engaged by some 200 Cubans 
with little effect. By eight o'clock that 
night the cavalry division had reached 
Siboney, and General Wheeler, after con- 
sultation with General Castillo, deter- 
mined to advance and dislodge the en- 
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emy lying between the Americans and 
Santiago. The next morning before day- 
light the movement began. The troops 
marched along two roads, which were 
really nothing more than mountain trails. 
The First and Tenth regular cavalry, un- 
der the immediate command of General 
Wheeler, and General Young with Hotch- 
kiss guns, marched by the main or east- 
erly road to Sevilla. Along the wester- 
ly road went the First volunteer cav- 
alry, nearly five hundred strong. This 
regiment, enlisted, officered, disciplined, 
and equipped in fifty days, may well be 
considered for a moment as it moves for- 
ward to action only two days after its 
landing. It is a very typical American 
regiment. Most of the men come from 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma, 
where the troops were chiefly raised. 
There are many cowboys, many meu of 
the plains, hunters and pioneers and 
rauchmen, to whom the perils and ex- 
of frontier life are a twice-iold 
tale. Among them can be found more 
than twoscore civilized but full-blooded 
Indians—Americans by an older lineage 
than any of those who were fighting for 
the domination of the New World. Then 
there are boys from the farms and towns 
of the far- western Territories. Then, 
again, strangest mingling of all, there 
are a hundred or more troopers from the 
East — graduates of Yale and Harvard, 
members of the New York and Boston 
men of wealth. and leisure and 
large opportunities. They are men who 
have loved the chase of big game, fox- 
hunting and football, and all the sports 
and strength and 

Some have been 


posure 


clubs, 


which require courage 
are spiced with danger. 
idlers, many more are workers, all have 
the spirit of adventure strong within 
them, and they are there in the Cuban 
chaparral because they seek perils, be- 
cause they are patriotic, because, as some 


think, every gentleman owes a debt to 
his country, and this is the time to pay it. 
And all these men, drawn from so many 
sources, all so American, all so nearly 


soldiers in their life and habits, have 
been roughly, quickly, and effectively 
moulded and formed into a fighting regi- 
ment by the skilful discipline of Leonard 
Wood, their colonel, a of thie 
line, who wears a medal of honor won in 
campaigns against the Apaches; and by 
the inspiration of Theodore Roosevelt, 
their lieutenant -colonel, who has laid 


surgeon 
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down a high place in the administration 
at Washington and come hither to Cuba 
because thus only can he live up to his 
ideal of conduct by offering his life to his 
country when war comes. 

These Rough Riders, as they have been 
popularly called, marched along the west- 
erly trail, so shut in by the dense under- 
growth that it was almost impossible to 
throw out flankers or deploy the line, and 
quite impossible to see. And then sud- 
denly there were hostile volleys pouring 
through the brush,:and a sound like the 
ringing of wires overhead. 
was to be seen. The smokeless powder 
gave no sign. The dense chaparral 
screened everything.. Under the intense 
heat men had already given way. Now 
they began to drop, some wounded, some 
dead. The Rough Riders fire and ad- 
vance steadily, led onward by Colonel 
Wood and Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt. 
A very trying place it was for perfectly 
new troops, with tlhe burning tropical heat, 
the unseen enemy, the air filled with the 
thin noise of the Mauser bullet. But 
there was no flinching, and the march 
forward went on. 

Along the eastern road the regulars 
advanced with equal steadiness and per- 
fect coolness. They do not draw the pub- 
lic attention as do the volunteers, for they 
act just as every one expected, and they 
are not new, but highly trained troops. 
But their work is done with great per- 
fection, to be noted in history later, and 
at the time by all who admire men who 
perform their allotted task in the simple 
line of daily duty bravely and efficient- 
ly. Thus the two lines moved forward 
constantly, along the trails and through 
the undergrowth, converging to the point 
at which they aimed, and Colonel Wood's 
right flank finds the anticipated support 
from the advancing regulars. The fire 
began to sweep tlie ridges and the strong 
rock forts on the ridge. Spaniards were 
seen at last, apparently without much de- 
sire to remain in view; the two columns 
pressed forward, the ridge was carried, 
the cross-road reached, and the fight of 
Las Guasimas had been won. 

There was no ambush. or surprise about 
it,as was said by some people in the first 
confusion, and by others later without any 
excuse for the misstatement. The whole 
movement was arranged and carried out 
just as it was planned by the command- 
ing general of the division. It had been 
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number of Americans who 
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a hot skirmish, and victory had come to 
the steady American advance, unchecked 
by the burning heat, the dense, stifling 
undergrowth, and the volleys of an un- 


seen enemy. That night the Spanish 
soldiers said in Santiago: ‘‘ Instead of re- 
treating when we fired, the Americans 
came on. The more we fired the more 
they advanced. They tried to eateh us 
with their hands.” The Spanish official 
report stated that they had repulsed the 
Americans and won, but as they had 
only 4000 men, and the Americans 10,000, 
they had retreated, which was, perhaps, 
to the Spanish mind, dwelling these many 
centuries among mendacities, and there- 
by much confused, a satisfying explana- 
tion. The plain truth was that the entire 
American force amounted to 964 officers 
and men. The Rough Riders suffered 
most severely, having 8 killed and 34 
wounded, The regulars lost 8 killed and 
18 wounded. The Spanish accounts give 
their own force in various figures from 
4000 down to 1400, the last statement be- 
ing made long after the battle, when the 


Se 
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had defeated them could no 
longer be concealed. A com- 
parison of their varying state 
ments and all the best evi 

dence make the Spanish 
troops engaged not less than 
2800.* Forty-two Spaniards 
were found dead on tlie field: 
77 were reported in the Santi 

ago newspapers the next day 
to have been killed, and after 
the surrender General Toral 
admitted to General Wheeler 
a loss of killed and wounded 
of 265 at Las Guasimas and 
in the brushes with the Cu 

bans of the two preceding 
days. 

This action, in which, in 
less than an hour, American 
regulars and volunteers had 
driven a Spanish force near- 
ly three times their number 
from a strongly intrenched 
position on high ground, put 
the army in high spirits. It 
also encouraged the mistaken 
idea which Admiral Sampson 
had expressed at first, and 
which General Shafter appar 
ently held to firmly, that the 
soldiers of the United States 
had nothing to do but to press forward, 
drive the Spaniards from them, and take 
the town in forty-eight hours. If the 
Americans had gone on at once, there is 
every reason to believe that they might 
have gone through successfully to the 
city itself. But to take the town in forty- 
eight hours in the first advance was one 
thing, and to attempt to take it after a 
week’s delay on the forty-eight -hours’ 
plan was another and widely different 
business. In a short time it was to be 
proved that a strong line of defences, con- 
structed for the most part while the ad- 
vance began at Las Guasimas was checked, 
lay between the Americans and Santi- 
ago, and that the Spaniards, after their 
fashion, would fight hard and stubbornly 
under cover of intrenchments and block 
houses. Nevertheless; it was with such 
views prevailing that the army finally 
moved forward. Lawton’s and Chaffee's 








* General Wood, who later as Governor of San- 
tiago had ample time and opportunity to make 
careful inquiries, states that the Spanish force at 
Las Guasimas amounted to 2850 men. 
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brigades came up to the front the day 
of the fight at Las Guasimas, and the 
other troops advanced during the fol- 
lowing days to the high ground around 
Sevilla, which the victory of the cavalry 
division had brought within American 
control. During three days there seems 
to have been 
creat confusion in 
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except by General Chatfee, who, with the 
skill and coolness of an experienced 
Indian - fighter, explored the ground in 
front of his command thoroughly, even 
to the Spanish lines at El Caney, a vil 
lage lying toward the northeast of San- 
tiago, and very by 
and 


strongly defended 
bleck-houses 
a fort 





the movement of 
troops, and still 
more in the trans- 
portation of sup- 
plies. The narrow 
trails, bad at the 
best, were soon 
torn up by wag 
ons, and were 
choked by the 
advancing vregi- 
ments, which 
moved with diffi- 
culty. The army 
stretched back for 
three miles from 
El where 
an was 
stationed, and 
whenee could be 
seen the Spaniards 
hard at work, the 
line of intrench- 
ments and _ rifle- 


7 


Pozo, 
outpost 





It at this 
point, finally, that 
it was determined 


was 


to make an attack, 
and this was, 
far can 

judged, the only 
operation that was 
planned _ before- 
hand. All the rest 
of the 
which 

came about large- 
ly by chance. The 
movementagainst 
El Caney was in- 
trusted to Gener- 
als Lawton, Chaf- 
fee, and Ludlow, 
brave, skilful, and 
gallant soldiers, in 
command of the 
Second Division, 
with the addition 


sO 


as be 


fighting 


ensued 








pits lengthening 
continually along 
the hills of San 
Juan, and the 
defences of El Caney constantly grow- 
ing stronger. Yet during these days of 
waiting no battery was brought to El 
Pozo to open on the Spanish works, no 
effort was made to interfere with the en- 
emy in strengthening his position, which 
meant the sacrifice of just so many more 
lives by every hour that it went on un- 
impeded, There was no attempt during 
these comparatively unoccupied days to 
make new roads through the forest and 
undergrowth, so that the troops could 
emerge all along the line of woods in- 
stead of in dense narrow masses from the 
two existing trails. There were officers 
who saw, knew, and suggested all these 
things, but they were not done. So, too, 
the valley or basin which lay between 
the heights we held and the heights of 
San Juan remained silent, unpenetrated, 
unexplored. There does not appear 
have been any reconnoitring done at all, 
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to 


of an_ indepen- 
dent brigade un- 
der General Bates, 
in alla trifle over 
six thousand men. The plan was that they 
should capture El Caney, which it was 
calculated would consume about half an 
hour to an hour, and then, swinging to 
the left, cut off and take in the flank the 
Spaniards on San Juan hill, against 
which the main army was then to move 
in direct assault. So, on the afternoon of 
June 30, the order came at three o'clock 
that the whole army was to move at four, 
and then began a slow advance as the 
troops crushed and crowded into the nar- 
row trail. -art of Lawton’s division got 
off first, then the rest, and they all march- 
ed on silently during the night, making 
their way over the ground General Chaf- 
fee had reconnoitred through woods and 
underbrush, By dawn they were in po- 
sition, and it was arranged that Chaffee’s 
brigade was to attack from the north and 
east, and Ludlow’s from the south and 
west, and so carry the position. But to 
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take a strongly forti- 
fied town with infantry 
quickly and without 
needless loss it is abso- 
lutely essential to clear 
the way by a powerful 
and destructive artillery 
fire. For this all-impor- 
tant object the division 
had only Capron’s bat- 
tery of four guns, so ab 
surdly inadequate to its 
task that the fact need 
only be stated. This 
meagre battery opened 
on the fort at El Caney 
with a deliberate fire at 
half past six, producing 
little more effect than to 
very slowly crumble the 
walls. Moreover, the bat- 
tery was not only grossly 
inadequate, but it used 
black powder, and im- 
mediately established a 
flaring target to an ene- 
my entirely concealed 
and perfectly familiar 
with the ranges. Why 
were there no more 
guns? Why were they 
left at Tampa or in the 
transports? The fact re 
quires no committee of 
investigation to prove it, 
and somebody was re- 








sponsible for the scores 

of men shot at El Caney 

because there were only four guns there 
to open the way. Why was the powder 
black, so that a target of smoke hung over 
the American position after every dis- 
charge?) Any smokeless powder was bet- 
ter than none. Even poor, broken-down 
Spain had smokeless powder for artillery. 
Why did we not have it? While the War 
Department had been passing years in 
trying to find a patent powder just to its 
liking, our artillery was provided with 
black powder and went to war with it, 
and men died needlessly because of it. 
No need of a committee to establish this 
fact, either. Who was responsible? One 
thing is certain—a system of administra- 
tion which is capable of such protracted 
inefficiency is little short of criminal, and 
the Congress and the people who permit 
such a system to exist, now that it has 
been found out, will share in the neglect 
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for which men’s lives have dearly paid if 
they do not promptly remedy it. 

But these reflections did not help mat- 
ters at El Caney that July morning, and 
the feeble battery and the slow fire and 
the target-smoke soon disposed of the 
pleasant headquarters plan of taking the 
village in the course of an hour. There 
was nine hours’ savage work ahead before 
the desired consummation could be reach- 
ed. The Spaniards, although without ar- 
tillery or siege- guns, numbered about 
eight hundred men; were entirely pro- 
tected and under cover in a stone fort, 
rifle-pits, and strong block-louses; knew 
perfectly and accurately all the ranges; 
could not retreat without rushing on de- 
struction after our troops surrounded 
them—a sharp incentive to desperate re- 
sistanee. So, while the slow artillery fire 
went on, the infantry began to suffer se- 
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riously from the deadly Spanish fire. 
They worked their way forward, creep- 
ing from point to point, but it was very 
slow, and equally costly. At half past 
one the situation looked badly. The 
Americans were holding their own, but 
losing far more heavily than the Span- 
iards. An order from General Shafter 
at this momeut to neglect El Caney and 
move to the assistance of the troops 
at San Juan must have seemed like a 
grim satire, and was disregarded. But 
the evil hour had really passed. The ar- 
tillery fire was quickened, and the fort 
began at last to go rapidly to pieces un- 
der the steady pounding. Colonel Miles’s 
brigade joined General Ludlow in press- 
ing the attack on the south; and then at 
last General Chaffee, whose men had been 
enduring the brunt of the fight, gave the 
order to storm, and the Twelfth Regiment 
sprang forward at the word, eager for the 
charge. Up the ravine they went to the 
east side, then swung to the right, broke 
through the wire fences, rushed upward 
to the top of the hill, and the fort was 
theirs. The enemy who had fought so 
stubbornly at rifle range could not stand 
the American rush; they had no desire 
to be taken ‘‘by the bare hands.” The 
price paid had been heavy, but the dearly 
bought fort, in the words of an eye-wit- 
ness, was ‘‘ floored with dead Spaniards,” 
a grewsome sight. Yet, even as the wild 
cheers went up, it was seen that they were 
still exposed, and a heavy firecame from 
the block-houses. Lining up in the fort, 
the Americans poured volley after volley 
into these other strongholds; and the 
other brigades pressing home their 
charge, the Spanish gave way, even re- 
treat seeming less hopeless now than re- 
sistance, and fled from the village, drop- 
ping fast as they went under the shots of 
Ludlow’s men. By four o'clock the fir- 
ing had died away, and El Caney, at a 
cost which proper artillery would have 
greatly reduced, had been won by the un- 
yielding, patient gallantry of the Ameri- 
can regular infantry. 

The Spaniards had less than a thou- 
sand men at El Caney, but they were 
under cover, strongly fortified, and knew 
the ranges. Shut in, desperate, and al- 
most surrounded as they were, they ap- 
peared at their best, and fought with a 
stubborn courage and an indifference to 
danger which recall the defence of Sara- 
gossa and Gerona. Worthless as the 


Spanish soldiers have too often shown 
themselves to be, behind defences and 
penned in by enemies, they have dis- 
played a fortitude worthy of the days, 
three centuries ago, when the infantry of 
Spain was thought the finest in Europe. 
Of this esteem El Caney offered a fresh 
and brilliant illustration. The Spaniards 
lost nearly five hundred men in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, much more than 
half their number, and among the killed 
was the commander, General Vara del 
Rey, his brother, and two of his sons. 
On the American side the killed num- 
bered 4 officers and 84 men; the 
wounded, 24 officers and 332 men—the 
loss falling chiefly on Ludlow’s and 
Chaffee’s brigades, comprising the 4000 
men who were actively engaged through- 
out the day. The foree was composed 
entirely of regulars, with the exception 
of the Second Massachusetts Regiment, 
in Ludlow’s brigade. These volunteers, 
never in action before, behaved extreme- 
ly well, coming up steadily under fire, 
and taking their place in the firing-line. 
But the moment they opened with their 
archaic Springfields and black powder, 
which they owed to the narrow parsi- 
mony of Congress, and to the lack of en- 
ergy and efficiency in the system of the 
War Department, they became not only 
an easy mark for the Spanish Mausers, but 
made the position of more peril to all the 
other troops. In consequence of this 
they had to be withdrawn from the fir- 
ing-line, but not until they had suffered 
severely and displayed an excellent cour- 
age. The lack of artillery and the black 
powder made the assault on El Caney 
a work to which infantry should not 
have been forced. Yet they were forced 
to it, and supported by only four guns, 
but splendidly led by Lawton, Chaffee, 
and Ludlow, they carried the position 
at heavy cost by sheer courage, discipline, 
and good fighting, manifesting these 
great qualities in a high degree, and one 
worthy of very lasting honor and remem- 
brance. 

Lawton and Chaffee and Ludlow lad 
gone to El Caney with a well-defined pur- 
pose. It is difficult, even after the most 
careful study and repeated reading of the 
official reports, to detect any plan in the 
movements of the rest of the army. The 
troops had been moved up the narrow 
trail the night before, and at seven in the 
morning Captain Grimes’s battery opened 
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from El Pozo hill. Black powder again, 
and a magnificent target, so that the 
Cubans in the farm-house, Rough Riders 
in the yard, and the First and Tenth 
cavalry, all thoughtfully massed by some 
one in the immediate neighborhood of 
the battery, where they could be most 
easily hit, began to suffer severely. Then 
the two brigades of the cavalry division, 
the First, commanded by Colonel (now 
General) Wood, leading, moved down 
the road to Santiago. When the Rough 
Riders reached the ford of the San Juan, 
they crossed and deployed in good order. 
Then a captive observation-balloon was 
brought along and anchored at the ford 
where the troops were crossing and massed 
in the road. As one reads the official 
statement of this fact, comment and criti- 
cism alike fail. That such a thing 
should be done seems incredible. The 
balloon simply served to give the Span- 
iards a perfect mark and draw all the 
rifle and artillery fire to the precise point 
where our men were densely crowded in 
a narrow road. Fortunately the balloon 
was quickly destroyed by the enemy’s 
fire, but it had given the place and the 
range, and there the troops remained for 
nearly an hour, exposed to heavy fire 
from the forts and block-house, and from 
guerillas in trees, who here and else- 
where devoted themselves especially to 
picking off surgeons, wounded men, and 
Red Cross nurses. There the men re- 
mained, dropping under the shots of the 
Spaniards, able to do nothing, waiting 
orders. No orders from headquarters 
came; the situation was intolerable; re- 
treat meant not only defeat, but useless 
and continual exposure to a slaughtering 
fire. No other resource remained, except 
to take rifle in hand and, with infantry 
alone, carry strong intrenchments and 
block-houses, defended by well-covered 
regulars supported by artillery. Still no 
orders, and at last the division, brigade, 
and regimental commanders acted and 
ordered for themselves. Colonel Roose- 
velt led his Rough Riders forward from 
the woods, and asking the men of the 
Ninth to let him pass through, the regi- 
ment of regulars rose and followed him, 
and then the whole cavalry division 
went out and on up the first hill, where 
there was a_red-roofed farm- house, 
whence they drove the euvemy. A pause 
here, a taking breatii, exposed all the 
time to a heavy fire from the strong 


main intrenchments now in plain view 
Again Colonel Roosevelt calls on his 
men, starts, comes back because they had 
not heard, and off they go again over tlhe 
long space, more than half a mile,whicl 
separates them from the Spanish post. 
The line of blue figures looks very thin 
and very sparse to those who are wateh- 
ing it. It seems to move very slowly, 
But it is moving all the time. Men 
stagger and drop, but the line goes on 
and up. It nears the top, the Spaniards 
break and run, and the cavalry division— 
six regiments—all mingled now, finds it- 
self with the heights carried, and the 
intrenchments on the right in its firm 
but tired grasp. With it has gone the 
Gatling battery under Captain Parker, 
who has kept his guns right at the front, 
a powerful ally and support in these 
trying moments. Colonel Roosevelt, 
who rode at first, has left his horse at 
a wire fence, and now finds himself the 
senior officer present and in command of all 
that is left of the six gallant regiments, 
having led dauntlessly and unhurt one 
of the most brilliant charges in our his- 
tory. 

Meantime over on the left the regular 
infantry are repeating against the fort of 
San Juan—the strongest of all the Span- 
ish positions, and on a larger scale—the 
splendid work of the dismounted cavalry. 
This division, consisting of eight regi- 
ments of regulars and one of volunteers, 
was admirably commanded and led by 
General Kent. They moved up the road 
on the afternoon of June 30, and started 
again early on the next morning as soon 
as Captain Grimes’s battery opened at El 
Pozo, with the First Brigade, under Gen- 
eral Hawkins, in the lead. Their orders 
were to keep their right on the main road 
to Santiago. They too were held back 
by the crowd in the narrow trail, and 
still further delayed by waiting for the 
passage of the cavalry division, who were 
given the right of way. As they began 
at last to advance slowly they too came 
under the Spanish fire, they too received 
the punishment brought upon the army 
by the luckless balloon, and thus crowd- 
ed together, at a halt almost, suffered 
severely. The enemy’s fire steadily in- 
creased, the shrapnel poured in where 
the balloon had marked the position, and 
the sharp-shooters ip the trees busied 
themselves, as they were doing already 
with the cavalry division. General Kent 
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attempted to send the Seventy-first New 
York through a by-path, so as to bring 
them out in their proper position with 
the First Brigade, but when they came 
under the heavy fire of the enemy the 
first battalion broke, and were only held 
from a panic by the exertions of General 
Kent's staff-officers. The other two bat- 
talions remained steady, for the regiment 
was of first-rate material, and the trouble 
arose from their being badly officered. In 
the end they rallied, and many went for- 
ward in the final charge with the regu- 
lars, notably the company under the gal- 
lant lead of Captain Rafferty. But at the 
moment the confusion in the New York 
regiment still further checked the already 
impeded advance. The First Brigade had 
gone on without the volunteers, and the 
Third Brigade was hurried forward by 
General Kent'into the blocked road, and 
finally pushed: through the New York 
regiment. As they came out and crossed 
the lower ford ‘Colonel Wikoff was kill- 
ed, and two Hetttenant-colonels who suc- 
ceeded him in‘eommand of the brigade 
were quickly shot down, all in the course 
of ten minutes. Yet nothing could:shake 


the nerve or break the discipline of ‘this * 


splendid brigade. Following ~ orders, 


making all the formations, operating in 
companies, battalions, and regiments, on 


they went through the heavy under- 
growth, waist-deep through the streams, 
and across barbed - wire defences. No- 
thing could break them as they went 
steadily and fiercely onward. The Sec- 
ond Brigade, finely led by Colonel Pear- 
son,was pushed through in the same way 
beneath a galling fire, out of the narrow 
trail and the ford. Two regi- 
ments of Pearson's men went to the 
support of the Third Brigade, one to 
that of the First. Meantime the Third 
Brigade, connecting with the First on 
the right and sweeping round through 
a heavy fire, turned the enemy’s right, 
and shared with the First in the as- 
sault. On they went up a steep hill 
125 feet above the level, tangled with 
barbed wires, and crowned with deep 
trenches and the strong brick fort of San 
Juan. No artillery to help them. Reg- 
ular infantry, rifle in hand, were going 
to take this hirh and heavily fortified 
position. Steadily and quickly they went 
at it, General Hawkins, a noble figure, 
white - haired, and with all the fire of 
youth in his gallant heart, leading the 


across 
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charge at the head of his two regiments. 
To those who watched, it seemed to take a 
long time. But it was twenty minutes 
past twelve when the Third Brigade fo! 
lowed the First out of the death-trap in 
the woods, and at half past one the steady. 
strong-moving mass of infantry had 
cleared an outlying knoll, crossed the val 
ley, scaled the rough steep hill, and with 
Hawkins at their head, and the men of 
the Third Brigade sweeping up on the 
left, stood triumphant on tle crest, where 
they fell to intrenching themselves, and 
sent the Thirteenth Infantry off to sup 
port the cavalry division, while the Twen- 
ty-first Regiment pushed on 800 yards far 
ther and took an advanced position. Al- 
together a very splendid feat of arms, very 
perfectly performed. 

At only one point did the forward 
movement of July 1 fail. General 
Duftield, in command of a brigade con- 
sisting of the Thirty-third and Thirty- 
fourth Michigan and the Ninth Massa 
chusetts, was to move along the coast and 
take the Spanish position at Aguadores. 
He advanced under cover of a heavy fire 
from the ships, which shelled the forts 
and signalled again and again that they 
were entirely cleared. But General Duf- 
field, reaching a stream about one hundred 
feet wide, and finding the railroad bridge 
destroyed, stopped, considered the situa- 
tion, and decided to go no farther. The 
regiments, so far as is known, were of 
most excellent material, brave, and quite 
ready to fight, but although supported by 
the ships, General Duffield stopped at the 
stream, and that seems to be all that can 
be said, except that he had two men killed 
and fifteen wouiided. 

The battle of San Juan, as it is called, 
cousisted really of two detached attacks 
on the hill of that name and the separate 
action of El Caney. There were 6464 
officers and men at El Caney, and 7919 
engaged at San Juan, apart from the smal] 
brigade (323 all told) of light artillery. 
There were among them tliree regiments 
of volunteers, but the Second Massachu- 
setts, after suffering severely, liad to be 
withdrawn from the firing-line on account 
of its black powder, and the Seventy-first 
New York was only partially engaged. 
Deducting these two regiments, tliere 
were 12,507 officers and men engaged, in- 
cluding, of volunteers, only the Rough 
Riders, who, like the regulars, were 
armed with modern magazine rifles, and 
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who showed themselves on that day 
the equal of any regulars in desperate 
fighting; but they numbered only 583 
of the more than 12,000 men brought 
into action. The battle of San Juan, 
therefore, was pre-eminently the battle of 
the American regulars, of the flower of 
the American standing army. With 
scarcely any artillery support, armed only 
with rifles, they were set to take heights 
and a village strongly held by regular 
soldiers and defended by forts, intrench- 
ments, batteries, and a tangle of barbed- 
wire fences. This is something which the 
best military critics would declare well- 
nigh impossible and not to be attempt- 
ed. The American army did it. That is 
enough to say. They lost heavily, largely 
through the awkward manner in which 
they were crowded and delayed at the 
start. There were 21 officers and 22C 
men killed, and 93 officers and 1280 men 
wounded, the percentage of officers being 
remarkably high, except at Aguadores, 
where none were injured. On the Span- 
ish side it is almost impossible to get any 
figures of the slightest value, even their 
official reports being filled with obvious 
falsehoods and contradictions. General 
Wheeler gives the number at El Caney 
as 460; the official Spanish report puts it 


at 520. of whom only 80 returned un- 


wounded. Captain Arthur Lee, of the 
British army, who has written by far the 
best account of El Caney, says there were 
somewhat less than 1000 Spaniards in the 
works, and that at least half were killed 
and wounded. As his estimate of the 
losses agrees with the Spanish report, I 
have accepted it. The Spanish statement 
of the force at El Caney is so absurd, on 
their own statement of losses, that Cap- 
tain Lee's dispassionate estimate of the 
total force must also be accepted. The case 
at San Juan is much more difficult. Ac- 
cording to Lieutenant Muller y Tejeiro, 
quoting what professes to be official re- 
ports, there were only 3000 men defend- 
ing Santiago, including the sailors, and 
only 250 men at San Juan heights. This 
is so grotesquely false that it is easy to 
throw it aside, but it is not easy to reach 
the truth. Muller gives 520 men at El 
Caney and 250 at San Juan,and in one 
place gives the total killed and wounded 
as 593, and in another as 469, both manifest- 
ly absurd losses for 770 men. The Span- 
iards said that they had 4000 men at Las 
Guasimas, and really had 2800, which 
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hardly coincides with the statement that 
there were only 3000 men in the city. 
Deducting Escario’s force, which came in 
on July 2, there were 13,000 rifles, Mausers 
and Remingtous, surrendered in Santiago 
city when it capitulated, which indicates 
a total force of that number, unless we 
assume that each of Lieutenant Muller's 
3000 soldiers carried four rifles. As a 
matter of fact, the Spaniards had 12,000 
to 13,000 men in Santiago; they had over 
9000 along the line of defences on tle 
east side confronting the Americans*; 
and the works at San Juan were strong- 
ly held by at least 4000 men, as stated 
by Mr. Ramsden, the British consul, a 
thoroughly trustworthy witness. Their 
actual losses it is not easy to detect 
through the clouds of falsehood in the 
official reports; but as we know that they 
were heavier than the American at El 
Caney, and much heavier at Las Guasi- 
mas, we may safely assume that the case 
was nearly the same at San Juan, al 
though they lad all the advantage of 
cover and position. It is certain that 
when the city surrendered they had more 
meu in hospital than the Americans. The 
Spaniards stood their ground bravely, 
fired heavily in volleys, and bore their 
punishment unflinchingly, but nowhere 
did they face the American rush and on- 
set when they came close upon them. It 
was a hard-fought battle, and both sides 
suffered severely, but the steady and ir- 
resistible American advance won. 

There was no rest for the men who had 
climbed the steep sides of San Juan. Worn 
and weary as they were, they went to 
work to make intrenchments, and with 
scaut food—Colonel Roosevelt's men feed- 
ing on what the Spaniards had left be- 
hind—they all toiled on through the 
night. At daylight the Spaniards at- 
tacked, opening a fire which continued all 
day. Yet, despite the fire and the drench- 
ing rain, the men worked on, and the 
new intrenchments, now frowning down 
toward the city, grew and lengthened. 
At nine o’clock in the evening another 
attack was made by the Spaniards, and 
repulsed. The losses on the American 
side during this fighting on the 2d were 
not severe, as they were protected by 
breastworks, and the Spaniards were ut- 
terly unable to take the hill they could 
not hold, from the men who had driven 

* General Wood puts the number of men on the 
whole eastern line of defences at 9600, 
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850 HARPER'S 
them from it when they had every ad- 
vantage of position. Nevertheless, the 
situation was undoubtedly grave. With 
3000 men only on the extreme ridge at 
first, we were confronted by 9000 Span- 
iards. Our men were exhausted by bat- 
tle, marching, and digging. They were 
badly fed, transportation was slow, and 
supplies scarce, and they were at first 
unsheltered. Under these conditions 
some officers thought and urged with- 
drawal, while General Wheeler, backed 
strongly by many of the younger offi- 
cers, opposed any such movement. The 
spirit which carried the heights of San 
Juan held them, but to General Shaf- 
ter, away from the front and the fir- 
ing-line, the voices of doubt and alarm 
came with effective force. During the 
day he fluctuated from doubt to con- 
fidence. He wanted Sampson to try at 
once and at all hazards to break in, and 
he proposed to General Wheeler to move 
against the entrance forts of the harbor, 
thus giving a tardy adhesion to the wise 
plan of Sampson and Miles, which he had 
abandoned. Early on the morning of 
July 3 there came a despatch from him, 
written under the first depressing influ- 
ences, to the War Department, saying 
that he had Santiago well invested, but 


that our line was thin, the city strongly 
defended, and not to be taken without 
heavy loss; that he needed re-enforce- 
ments, and was considering withdrawal 
to a position which an examination of 
the map showed to mean a retreat to the 


coast. This news—the first received in 
twenty-four hours—came upon those in 
authority at Washington with a depress- 
ing shock. General Shafter was urged 
to hold the San Juan heights, and in a 
confused hurry every effort was made to 
get together more transports—none hav- 
ing been brought back from Santiago— 
and drive forward the departure of troops. 
It was the one really dark day of the war, 
and the long hot heurs of that memorable 
Sunday were heavy with doubt, appre- 
hension, and anxiety. 


THE SEA FIGHT. 


Yet by one of the dramatic contrasts 
which fate delights to create in human 
history, at the very time when the Shafter 
despatch was filling Washington with 
gloom, the sea-power of Spain was being 
shot to death by American guns, and her 
ancient empire in the West Indies had 
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passed away forever. It matters littl 
now why Cervera pushed open the door 
of Santiago Harbor and rushed out to 
ruin and defeat. The admiral himself 
would have the world understand that he 
was forced out by ill-advised orders from 
Havana and Madrid. Very likely this 
is true, but if it is, Havana and Madrid 
must be admitted to have had good 
grounds for their decision. It did not 
occur to the Spaniards, either in Santiago 
or elsewhere, that the entire American 
army had been flung upon El Caney and 
San Juan, and that there were no re- 
serves. Their own reports, moreover, 
from the coast were wild and exagger- 
ated, so that, deceived by these as well as 
by the daring movements and confident 
attitude of the American army, they con- 
cluded that the city was menaced by not 
less than 50,000 men. Under these con- 
ditions Santiago would soon be surround- 
ed, cut off, starved, and taken. It is true 
that Admiral Cervera had announced 
that if the Americans entered Santiago 
he would shell and destroy the city, and 
he would probably have done so, with 
complete Spanish indifference to the wan- 
ton brutality of such an act. But it is 
difficult to see how this performance 
would have helped the army or saved the 
fleet. With the American army on the 
heights of San Juan, and extending its 
lines, the ultimate destruction or capture 
of the entire squadron was a mere ques- 
tion of time. The process might be made 
more or less bloody, but the final out- 
come could not be avoided, und was cer- 
tain to be complete. On the other hand, a 
wild rush out of the harbor might result 
possibly in the escape of one or more 
ships, and such an escape, properly treat- 
ed in official despatches, could very well 
be made to pass in Spain for a victory. 
In remaining, there could be nothing but 
utter ruin, however long postponed. In 
going out, there was at least a chance, 
however slight, of saving something. So 
Cervera was ordered to leave the harbor 
of Santiago. He would have liked to go 
by night, but the narrow entrance glared 
out of the darkness brilliant with the 
white blaze of the search-lights. and be- 
yond lay the enemy, veiled in darkness, 
waiting and watching. The night was 
clearly impossible. It must be daylight, 
-f at all. So on Sunday morning at 
half past nine the Spanish fleet with 
bottled steam came out of the harbor 
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vith a rush, the flag-ship Maria Teresa 
leading; then the other three cruisers, 
about 800 yards apart; then, at 1200 
yards distance, the two crack Clyde- 
built torpedo-boat destroyers Furor and 
Pluton. As Admiral Sampson 
meet General Shafter that morning at 
Siboney, the New York lad started to the 
eastward, and was four miles 


was to 


away from her station when, 
at the sound of the guns, she 
swung round and rushed af 
ter the running battle-ships, 
which she could never quite 
overtake. It was a cruel 
piece of ill fortune that the 
admiral, who had made ev- 
ery arrangement for the 
fight, should, by mere chance 
of war, have been deprived 
of his personal share in it. 
Equally cruel was the for- 
tune which had taken Cap- 
tain Higginson and the Mas 
sachusetts on that day to 
Guantanamo tocoal. These 
temporary absences left (be 
ginning at the westward) the 
Brooklyn, Texas, Iowa, Or- 
egon, Indiana, and the two 
converted yachts Gloucester 
Vixen lying near in- 
shore, to meet the escaping 
enemy. Quick eyes on the 
Iowa detected first the trail- 
line of smoke in the 
narrow channel. Then the 
Brooklyn saw them, then 
all the fleet, and there was 
no need of the signal ‘‘en- 
emy escaping,” which went 
up on the Jowa and Brook 
lyn. Admiral Sampson's 
order had long since been 
given: ‘‘If the enemy tries 
to eseape, the ships must close and en- 
gage as soon as possible and endeavor 
to sink his vessels or force them to run 
ashore.” Every ship was always stripped 
for action, each captain on the station 
knew this order, his crew needed no other, 
and the perfect execution of it was the 
naval battle at Santiago 

The Spanish ships came out at eight 
to ten knots’ speed, cleared the Diamond 
Shoal, and then turned sharply to the west- 
ward. As they issued forth they opened 
a fierce, rapid, but ill-directed fire with 
all guns, which shrouded them in smoke. 


and 


ing 
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The missiles fell most thickly perhaps 
about the Jndiana and Brooklyn, the two 
ships at the opposite ends of the crescent 
line, but seemed also to come in a dense 
flight Oregon the 
Around the Indiana the projectiles tore 
the water into foam, and the Brooklyn, 
which the Spaniards had some vague plan 


over the and rest 
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of disabling, because they believed her to 
be the one fast ship, was struck twenty- 
five times, but not seriously injured. The 
Spanish attack, with its sudden burst of 
fire, was chiefly in the first rush, for it 
was soon drowned in the fierce reply. 
The American crews were being mustered 
for Sunday inspection when the enemy 
was seen. They were always prepared 


for action, and as the signal went up the 


men were already at quarters. There 
was no need for Admiral Sampson's dis- 
tant signal to close in and attack, for that 
was what they did. The only disadvan- 
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tage at the outset was that they were un- 
der low steam, and it took time to gather 
way, so that the Spaniards, with a full 
head of steam, gained in the first rush. 
But this did not cheek the closing in, nor 
the heavy broadsides which were poured 
upon the Spanish ships as they came by 
and turned to the westward. Then it 
was that the Maria Teresa and the 
Oquendo received their death - wounds. 
Then it was that a 13-inch shell from 
the Indiana struck the Teresa, exploding 
under the quarter-deck; and that the 
broadsides of the Jowa, flung on each 
cruiser as it headed her in turn, and of 
the Oregon and Texas, tore the sides of 
the Oquendo, the Vizcaya, and the flag- 
ship. The Spanish fire sank under that 
of the American gunners, shooting coolly 
as if at target practice, and sweeping the 
Spanish decks with a fire which drove 
the men from the guns. On went the 
Spanish ships in their desperate flight, 
the American ships firing rapidly and 
steadily upon them, always closing in, 
and beginning now to gather speed. The 
race was a short one to two of the Span- 
ish ships, fatally wounded in the first 
savage encounter. In little more than 
half an hour the flag-ship Maria Teresa 
was headed to the shore, and at quarter 
past ten she was a sunken, burning 
wreck upon the beach at Nima Nima, six 
miles from Santiago. Fifteen. minutes 
later, and half a mile farther on, the 
Oquendo was beached near Juan Gonza- 
les, a mass of flames, shot to piéces, and a 
hopeless wreck. For these two, flight 
and fight were alike over. 

At the start, the Brooklyn, putting her 
helm to port, had gone round, bearing away 
from the land, and then steamed to the 
westward, so tliat, as she was the fastest 
in our squadron, she might be sure to 
head off the swiftest Spanish ship. In 
the lead with the Brooklyn was the Tea- 
as, holding the next position in the line. 
But the Oregon was about to add to the 
laurels she had already won in her great 
voyage from ocean to ocean. With a 
burst of speed which astonished all who 
saw her, and which seemed almost in- 
credible in a battle-ship, she forged ahead 
to the second place in the chase, for such 
it had now become. The Teresa and 
Oquendo had gone to wreck, torn by the 
fire of all the ships. The Vizeaya had 
also suffered severely, but struggled on, 
pursued by the leading ships, and under 


their fire, especially that of the Oregon, 
until, at quarter past eleven, she too was 
turned to the shore and beached, at 
Asseraderos, fifteen miles from Santiago, 
a shattered, blazing hulk. Meantime 
the two torpedo-boats, coming out last 
from the harbor, about ten o'clock, had 
made a rush to get by the American 
ships; but their high speed availed them 
nothing. The secondary batteries of the 
battle-ships were turned upon them with 
disastrous effect, and they also met an 
enemy especially reserved for them. The 
Gloucester, a converted yacht, with no 
armor, but with a battery of small rapid- 
fire guns, was lying inshore when the 
Spaniards made their break for liberty. 
Undauntedly firing her light shells at the 
great cruisers as they passed, the Glouces 
ter waited, gathering steam, for the de 
stroyers. The moment these boats ap 
peared, Lieutenant-Commander Wain 
wright, unheeding the fire of the Socapa 
battery, drove the Gloucester straight 
upon them at top speed, giving them no 
time to use their torpedoes, even if they 
had so desired. The fierce, rapid, well 
directed fire of the Gloucester swept the 
decks of the torpedo-boats, and tore their 
upper works and sides. Shattered by the 
shells from the battle- ships, and over- 
whelmed by tle close and savage attack 
of the Gloucester, which fought in abso- 
lute disregard of the fire from either ships 
or shore, the race of the torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers was soon run. Within twenty 
minutes of their rush from the larbor’s 
mouth the Furor was beached and sunk, 
and the Pluton lad gone down in deep 
water. At the risk of their lives the offi- 
cers and men of tlie Gloucester boarded 
their sinking enemies, wliose decks looked 
like shambles, and saved all those who 
could be saved. There were but few 
to rescue. Nineteen were taken from 
the Furor, 26 from the Pluton; all the 
rest of the 64 men on each boat were 
killed or drowned. It is worth while to 
make a little comparison here. The Fu- 
ror and Pluton were 370 tons each, with 
a complement together of 184 men. They 
had together four 11-pounders, four 6- 
pounders, and four Maxim guns, in addi- 
tion to their torpedoes. The Gloucester 
was of 800 tons, with 93 men, four 6- 
pounders, four 3-pounders, and two Colt 
automatic guns. The Spanish ships were 
fatally wounded probably by the second- 
ary batteries of the battle-ships, but they 
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were hunted down and destroyed by the 
Gloucester, which, regardless of the fire 
of the Socapa battery, closed with them 
and overwhelmed them. There is a very 
interesting exhibition here of the supe- 
rior quality of the American sailor. The 
tierce, rapid, gallant attack of the Glouces- 
ter carried all before it, and showed that 
spirit of daring sea-fighting without which 
the best ships and the finest guns are of 
little avail, and which has made the Eng- 
lish-speaking man the victor on the ocean 
from the days of the Armada. 

When the Vizcaya went ashore at quar- 
ter past eleven, only one Spanish ship re- 
mained, the Cristébal Colon. She was 
the newest, the fastest, and the best of 
the squadron. With their bottled steam, 
all the Spanish cruisers gained at first, 
while the American ships were gathering 
and increasing their pressure, but the 
Colon gained most of all. She did, ap- 
parently, comparatively little firing, kept 
inside of her consorts, hugging the shore, 
and then raced ahead, gaining on all the 
American ships except the Brooklyn, 
which kept on outside to head her off 
When the Vizcaya went ashore, the 
Colon had a lead of about six miles over 
the Brooklyn and the Oregon, which had 
forged to the front, with the Texas and 
As 


Vixen following at their best speed. 
the New York came tearing along the 
coast, striving with might and main to 
get into the fight, now so nearly done, 
Admiral Sampson saw, after he passed 
the wreck of the Vizcaya, that the Amer- 
ican ships were overhauling the Span- 


iard. The Colon had a contract speed five 
knots faster than the contract speed of 
the Oregon. But the Spaniard’s best was 
seven knots below her contract speed, 
while the Oregon, fresh from her 14,000 
miles of travel, was going a little faster 
than her contract speed, a very splendid 
thing, worthy of much thought and con 
sideration as to the value of perfect and 
honest workmanship done quite obseure 
ly in the builder's yard, and of the skill, 
energy, and exact training which could 
then get more than any one had a right 
to expect from both ship and engines. 
On they went, the Americans coming 
ever nearer, until at last, at ten minutes 
before one, the Brooklyn and Oregon 
opened fire. A thirteen-inch shell from 
the great battle-ship, crushing her way 
at top speed through the water, fell in 
the sea beyoud the Colon; the eight- 
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inch shells of the Brooklyn began to 
drop about her; more big shells from the 
Oregon turret followed; and then, without 
firing another shot, the Spaniard hauled 
down her flag and ran at full speed 
ashore upon the beach at Rio Tarquino, 
forty-five miles from Santiago. Captain 
Cook of the Brooklyn boarded her, re 
ceived the surrender, and reported it to 
Admiral Sampson, who had come up final 
ly just in time to share in the last act 
of the drama. The Colon was only 
slightly hurt by shells, but it was soon 
found that the Spaniards, to whom the 
point of honor is very dear, had opened 
aud broken her sea-valve after surrender- 
ing her, and that she was filling fast. 
The New York pushed her in nearer the 
shore, and she sank, comparatively unin 
jured, in shoal water. 

So the fight ended. Every Spanish 
ship which had dashed out of the harbor 
in the morning was a half-sunken wreck 
on the Cuban coast at half past one. The 
officers and men of the Jowa, assisted by 
the Ericsson and Hist, took off the Span- 
ish crews from the red-hot decks and 
amid the exploding batteries and ammu- 
nition of the Vizeaya. The same work 
was done by the Gloucester and Har 
vard for the Oquendo and Maria Teresa. 
From the water and the surf, from the 
beaches, and from the burning wrecks, at 
greater peril than they had endured all 
day, American officers and crews rescued 
their beaten foes. A very noble con 
clusion to a very perfect victory. The 
Spanish lost, according to their own ac- 
counts and the best estimates, 350 killed 
or drowned, 160 wounded, and 99 of- 
ficers and 1675 men prisoners, including, 
of course, those on the Furor and Pluton, 
as already given. The American loss 
was one man killed and one wounded, 
both on the Brooklyn. Such complete 
ness of result and such perfection of ex- 
ecution are as striking here as at Manila, 
and Europe, which had been disposed at 
first to belittle Manila, saw at Santiago 
that these things were not accidental, 
and considered the performances of the 
American navy in a surprised and flatter- 
ing, but by no means happy, silence. At 
Santiago the Spaniards had the best 
types of modern cruisers, three built by 
British workmen in Spanish yards, and 
one, the Colon, in Italy, while the tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers were fresh from the 
Clyde, and the very last expression of 
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English skill. 
heavier in armament and armor, bui 
much slower. The Americans could 
throw a heavier weight of metal, but the 
Spaniards had more quick-fire guns, and 
ought to have been able to fire at the 
rate of seventy-seven more shots in five 
minutes than their opponents.* Accord- 
ing to the contract speed, the Spanish 
cruisers had a great advantage over all 
their American opponents, with the ex- 
ception of the Brooklyn, and of the New 
York, which was absent. If they had 
lived up to their qualities as set down in 
every naval register, they ought to have 
made a most brilliant fight, and some of 
them ought to have escaped. They also 
had the advantage of coming out under a 
full head of steam, which their opponents 
lacked, and yet in less than two hours all 
but one were shattered wrecks along the 
shore, and in less than two hours more 
that one survivor had been run down 
and had met the same fate. It is no ex- 


The American ships were 


* See the admirable article in Harper’s Magazine 
for January (p. 291) upon the “ Naval Lessons of 
the War,” by H. W. Wilson, author of ‘ Ironclads 
in Action.” 
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The Furor is in a sinking condition, 


and the Pluton is heading for shore. 


planation to say, what we know now to 
be true, that the Colon did not have her 
ten-inch guns, that the Vizcaya was foul- 
bottomed, that much of the ammunition 
was bad, and the other ships more or less 
out of order. One of the conditions of 
naval success, just as important as any 
other, is that the ships should be kept in 
every respect in the highest possible ef- 
ficiency, and that the best work of which 
the machine and the organization are 
capable should be got out of them. The 
Americans fulfilled these conditions, the 
Spaniards did not; the Oregon surpassed 
all that the most exacting had a right to 
demand; the Colon and Vizcaya did far 
less; hence one reason for American vic- 
tory. It is also said with truth that the 
Spanish gunnery was bad, but this is mere- 
ly stating again that they fell short in a 
point essential to success. They fired 
with great rapidity as they issued from 
the harbor, and although most of the 
shots went wide, many were anything but 
wild, for the Brooklyn was hit twenty- 
five times, the Jowa repeatedly, and the 
other ships more or less. When the 
American fire fell upon them, their fire, 
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as at Manila, slackened, became ineffec- 
tive, and died away. Again it was 
shown that the volume and accuracy of 
the American fire were-so great that the 
fire of the opponents was smothered, and 
that the crews were swept away from 
the guns. The overwhelming American 
ietory was due not to the shortcomings 
of the Spaniards, but to the efficiency of 
the navy of the United States and to the 
quality of the crews. The officers and 
seamen, the gunners and engineers, sur- 
passed the Spaniards in their organiza- 
tion and in their handling of the ma- 
chinery they used. They were thorough- 
ly prepared; no surprise was possible to 
them; they knew just what they meant 
to do when the hour of battle came, 
and they did it coolly, effectively, and 
vith perfect discipline. They were pro- 
ficient and accurate marksmen, and got 
the utmost from their guns as from their 
ships. Last, and most important of all, 
they had that greatest quality of a strong, 
living, virile race, the power of daring, in 
cessant dashing attack, with no thought of 
the punishment they might themselves be 
obliged to take. The whole war showed, 
and the defeat of Cervera most conspicu- 
ously, that the Spaniards had utterly lost 
the power of attack, a sure sign of a 
broken race, and for which-no amount of 
fortitude in facing death can compen- 
sate. 

No generous man can fail to admire 
and to praise the despairing courage which 
held El Caney and carried Cervera’s 
fleet out of the narrow channel of Santi- 
ago; but it is not the kind of courage 
which leads to victory, such as that was 
which sent American soldiers up the 
hills of San Juan and into the blood- 
stained village streets of El Caney, or 
which made the American ships swoop 
down, carrying utter destruction, upon 
the flying Spanish cruisers. 

Thus the long chase of the Spanish 
fleet ended in its wreck and ruin beneath 
American guns. As one tells the story, 
the utter inadequacy of the narrative to 
the great fact seems painfully apparent. 
One wanders among the absorbing details 
which cross and recross the reader’s path, 
full of interest and infinite in their com- 
plexity. The more details one gathers, 
puzzling what to keep and what to reject, 
the denser seems the complexity, and the 
dimmer and more confused the picture. 
The historian writing calmly in the dis- 
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tant future will weave them into a full 
and dispassionate narrative; the antiqua- 
rian will write monographs on all inci- 
dents, small or large, with unwearying pa- 
tience; the naval critic and expert will 
even now draw many technical and sci- 
entific lessons from everything that hap- 
pened, and will debate and dispute about 
it, to the great advantage of himself and 
his profession. And yet these are not 
the things which appeal now, or will ap- 
peal in the days to come, to the hearts of 
men. The details, the number of shots, 


‘the ranges, the part taken by each ship, 


the positions of the fleet—all alike have 
begun to fade from recollection even 
now, and will grow still dimmer as the 
years recede. But out of the mist of 
events and the gathering darkness of 
passing time the great fact and the great 
deed stand forth for the American people 
and their children’s children, as white and 
shining as the Santiago channel glaring 
under the search-lights through the Cuban 
night. 

They remember, and will always re- 
member, that hot summer morning, and 
the anxiety, only half whispered, which 
overspread the land. They see, and will 
always see, the American ships rolling 
lazily ow the long seas, and the sailors 
just going to Sunday inspection. Then 
comes the long thin trail of smoke draw- 
ing nearer the harbor’s mouth. The ships 
see it, and we can hear the cheers ring 
out, for the enemy is coming, and the 
American sailor rejoices mightily to know 
that the battle is set. There is no need 
of signals, no need of orders. The pa- 
tient, long- watching admiral has given 
direction for every chance that may be- 
fall. Every ship is in place; every ship 
rushes forward, closing in upon the ad- 
vancing enemy, fiercely pouring shells 
from broadside and turret. There is the 
Gloucester firing her little shots at the 
great cruisers, and then driving down to 
grapple with the torpedo-boats. There 
are the Spanish ships, already mortally 
hurt, running along the shore, shattered 
and breaking under the fire of the Indi- 
ana, the Iowa, and the Texas; there is 
the Brooklyn racing by to head the fu- 
gitives, and the Oregon dealing death- 
strokes as she rushes forward, forging to 
the front, and leaving her mark every- 
where as she goes. ,It is a captains’ fight, 
and they all fight as if they were one 
man with one ship. On they go, driving 
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through the water, firing steadily and 
ever getting closer, and presently the 
Spanish cruisers, helpless, burning, twist- 
ed wrecks of iron, are piled along the 
shore, and we see the younger officers 
and the men of the victorious ships 
perilling their lives to save their beaten 
enemies. We see Wainwright on the 
Gloucester, as eager in rescue as he was 
swift in fight to avenge the Maine. We 
hear Philip ery out: ‘‘ Don’t cheer. The 
poor devils are dying.” We watch Evans 
as he hands back the sword to the wound- 
ed Eulate, and then writes in his report: 
‘*T cannot express my admiration for my 
magnificent crew. So long as the enemy 
showed his flag, they fought like Amer- 
ican seamen; but when the flag came 
down, they were as gentle and tender as 
American women.” They all stand out 
to us, these gallant figures, from admiral 
to seaman, with an intense human inter- 
est, fearless in fight, brave and merciful 
in the hour of victory. 

And far away along the hot ridges of 
the San Juan heights lie the American 
soldiers, who have been fighting, and 
winning, and digging intrenchments for 
forty-eight hours, sleeping little and eat- 
ing less. There they are under the tropic 
sun that Sunday morning, and @resently 
the heavy sound of guns comes rolling 
up the bay, and is flung back with many 
echoes from the surrounding hills. It 
goes on and on, so fast, so deep and loud, 
that it is like continuous thunder filling 
all the air. <A battle is on; they know 
that. Wild rumors begin to fly about, 
drifting up from the coast. They hear 
that the American fleet is coming into the 
harbor; then for an hour that it has been 
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defeated; and then the truth begins t 
come, and before nightfall they kno 
that the Spanish fleet is no more, and t)\ 
American soldier cheers the America; 
sailor, and is filled anew with the glo 
of victory, and the assurance that he and 
his comrades have not fought and su{ 
fered and died in vain. 

The thought of the moment is of tle 
present victory, but there are men tli 
who recognize the deeper and more dis- 
tant meanings of that Sunday’s work, no 
sinking into the past. They are stirre: 
by the knowledge that the sea power of 
Spain has perished, and that the Spanis 
West Indies, which Columbus gave t 
Leon and Castile, shall know Spain no 
more. They lift the veil of the historic 
past, and see that on that July morning 
a great empire had met its end, and pass 
ed finally out of the New World, becaus: 
it was unfit to rule and govern men 
And they and all men see now, and ever 
more clearly will see, that in the fight 
off Santiago another great fact had reas 
serted itself for the consideration of thx 
world. For that fight had displayed onc 
more the victorious sea spirit of a con 
quering race. It is the spirit of the 
Jomsberg Viking who, alone and wound 
ed, springs into the sea from his sinking 
boat with defiance on his lips. It comes 
down through Grenville and Drake and 
Howard and Blake, on to Perry and 
Macdonough and Hull and Decatur 
Here on this summer Sunday it has been 
shown again to be as vital and as clea 
as ever, even as it was with Nelson dy) 
ing at Trafalgar, and with Farragut and 
his men in the fights of bay and rive: 
more than thirty years before. 
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BY FRANCIS NEWTON THORPE 


Lie the completed Constitution 

was before the Federal Convention 
and many hesitated to sign, Dr. Franklin 
remarked, ‘‘ There is no form of govern- 
ment that may not be a blessing to the 
people if it is well administered.” This 
was said at a time when the safety of the 
state was believed to depend upon the form 
of its government. Life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness must be measured 


out according toa formula. The old form. 
the monarchical, had failed; the new one, 
the democratic, promised better things 
To-day, the common -test in America of 
the honesty of an administration, wliether 
town, county, State, or national, is wheth 
er the funds which have passed through 


the hands of public officials during their 
term have been accounted for. If a dollar 


has been collected and a dollar spent, and 
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the records show an account of the trans- 


action, we are wont to say that we are 
enjoying government honestly adminis- 


teé red. 

We keep our eye on the public ledger 
rather than on the service which the ledg- 
er account has done. To pass judgment 
on the wisdom or folly of the result of 
the expenditure seems to call into play 
quite a distinct set of political muscles. 
That is an economic question, a personal 
question, a party question, a wholly dis- 
tinct question, usually, from that of pub- 

c honesty. In brief, we think more of 
the book-keeping account of public mon- 
evs than we do of the results of their ex- 
nenditure. There are several explanations 
of this. "The wealth of the country has 
een quickly produced and is often reck- 
lessly used. But another cause, or body 
of eauses, is strictly due to the form of 
our government, which sets the wise and 
the foolish official, in turn, in the same 
seat, and asks fewer questions than it 
might, because the questioner himself 
may have aspirations for the seat. We 
pay the penalty of our political form, 
though we seldom confess it—probably 
never in a political campaign, but occa- 
sionally in books and magazines. 

The administration of government 
presumes at the start a body of prin- 
ciples and a fixed public policy. We 
have the principles, but not the policy. 
Our whole political concept has been 
much against such a policy. The ex- 
pectation to hold office sharpens the 
tongue, but, in the long-run, it supplies 
guarded phrases. As a practical result, 
the American people do not identify the 
civil service with any one political party. 
They have never held any party strictly 
to a civil service account. That service, 
to most voters, is an academic affair, dis- 
cussed in an eminently able way by ear- 
nest people, but between these and the men 
who control and fill the offices there is a 
great gulf which the public has thus far 
shown slight disposition to bridge. Ref- 
erences to the civil service in party plat- 
forms have been heard, as it were,with a 
wink of the eye. Nobody has been de- 
ceived. The ineffaceable individualism 
which our democracy encourages sneers, 
at least while in its provincial state, at 
the suggestion of academic tests, exclu- 
sively, for the civil service. Is it not ser- 
vice enough that a man brings a hundred 
votes to you, or a hundred thousand? 
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Does not every American know the truth 
of the old saying that in politics two 
times two are sometimes five? 

The revolt from executive supremacy 
inaugurated in the eighteenth century has 
become a condition of the modern mind. 
Hamilton and his contemporaries point- 
ed out frequently that in republics the 
tendency is towards the constant aggran- 
dizement of the legislative, and the Amer- 
ican people have not yet made serious ef- 
fort to check this tendency. One serious 
practical effect of this tendency is the in- 
evitably inefficient administrative of re- 
publics in general, and of ours in partic- 
ular. A highly efficient administrative 
means a strong executive, which is con- 
spicuously lacking in ourcivilsystem. It 
is something of a mistake to accuse the 
Americans of making a fetich of the na- 
tional Constitution. Doubtless the popular 
notion of the instrument itself is not un- 
like that estimation in which sailors hold 
the compass when the ship is on its course. 
But the real object of American political 
faith is the form of government we have. 
It is not a parchment, a written constitu- 
tion, but a way of doing the public busi- 
ness, that the American accepts as the best 
in the world. Its defects are virtues of 
a negative kind. Chief of its defects, and 
undoubtedly inseparable from the form, is 
the weak administrative it gives, as com- 
pared with other systems of government 
now in force. To an American, bureau- 
cracy is intolerable. It signifies a per- 
manent office-holding class, and Ameri- 
cans never forget that their form of gov- 
ernment affords a method of vacating 
any office for cause, and sometimes with- 
out cause. If the national Constitution 
were to be revised to-day, undoubtedly 
Federal judges would be elected for a 
term of years, instead of being, as now, 
appointed for good behavior. 

Wise men have long known that our 
civil service-—and by that we understand 
what for lack of an established term 
we may call the administrative depart- 
ment— is defective. The cost of conduct- 
ing public business, such as, in France 
and Germany, falls upon bureaus and 
administrative officials, is, with us, politi- 
cally infinite. That business is literally 
an endless job. The public elect men to 
office, and thus favor them with an oppor- 
tunity, perhaps the opportunity of their 
lives. Seldom, indeed, do men long in 
public service accumulate a fortune. They 
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often spend one. Americans are rather 
callous as to the morality of their public 
servants, doubtless because as a people 
they are generous, forgiving, and forget- 
ful. This national trait is itself an ob- 
stacle in the way of efficient administra- 
tion. 

The commercial instinct, strong in the 
Anglo-Saxon, is highly developed and 
assiduously cultivated in America. An 
American soon refuses his support to an 
Herein 
lies the hope of the civil service. Tlius 
far, though we have developed world- 
markets, we have been, politically, a 
domestic ‘people. Our history has not 
crossed the sea until recent days. Our 


enterprise that does not pay. 


so-called isolation has cost us dear, be- 
cause we have not learned economy in 
civil administration by actual competition 
with older and more experienced nations. 
Practically, the public domain, from the 
Atlantie to the Pacific, has presented no 
lines of serious resistance. The Indian 
tribes have melted away at the approach 
of civilization. Slavery has already be- 
come an event in our history. The civil 
war has already passed into a long per- 
spective, and to each generation it seems 
to fade away into a remote and difficult 
past. 

‘* Asia for trade and profit” is now the 
cry, and party differences and cultivated 
prejudices vanish as the flag of our mer- 
chant marine gleams on the horizon of the 
Orient. This is novel, sudden, tempting, 
and also disturbing. Whether as a peo- 
ple we at heart believe that we are labor- 
ing to lift suffering humanity to a nobler 
plane is a delicate question. The excuse 
for exploring and occupying America 
four centuries ago was primarily to con- 
vert the heathen tribes to Christianity, 
and the farce ran on till Georgia was 
founded, in 1733, when the travesty ceased, 
and the colonists were plainly instructed 
to conquer, destroy, and occupy. The 
Anglo-Saxon has not easily acted the part 
of the altruist among less civilized na- 
tions. Our treatment of the negro has 
not been so altruistic as to wholly per- 
suade us that we shall do better by the 
tribes dwelling on the Philippines. But 
in dealing with peoples who politically 
are to be treated as colonies—whiatever 
their stage of ecivilization—and with peo- 
ples inhabiting distant islands lying ina 
zone with which as a people we are not 
familiar, we will be obliged to utilize our 


form of government on its administratiy; 
side. Administration consists largely i) 
doing things for people that they will no: 
or cannot do themselves. Congress may 
be as capable to legislate for a distan 
colony as Parliament would be, and tly 
President as capable to execute the law 
as the Queen of England; our courts may 
be as competent to pass on a colonia 
question as any courts in England; and 
yet we may fail to govern colonies suc 
cessfully, because our administrative ser 
vice is defective. <A fixed colonial policy 
is unknown to us, because we never ha 
colonies. Much has been said of the a: 
alogy between a Territory of the United 
States and a colony, but people know that 
the comparison is somewhat academic 
Puerto Rico has never been like Ohio 
Alabama, or Washington while in thi 
Territorial condition. Even if the forn 
of government for Puerto Rico wer 
made the same as that which has pr 
vailed at any time in any of our thirty 
five Territories—thirty-two of which hav: 
become States—publie business in the is! 
and would never be conducted as it was 
or is, in anyof them. ‘‘ Race,” said Dis 
raeli, ‘‘is the key to history;” it certain 
ly is the key to colonization. 

Necessity gave us our present form of 
government, 


se 


John Adams says it was 
grinding necessity.” Will necessity 
give us a well-equipped civil service in 
every department of government, and es 
pecially in our foreign and colonial con 
tacts?) The equipment goes further thai 


a knowledge of another language. It 
means more than an academic outfit o! 
economics, history, and social science. It 
even transcends a willingness to draw a 
salary and reside for a time at Honolulu 


or Manila. Our diplomatic service has 
often shown masterful management, and 
has never fallen into absolute incom 
petency. Yet we have never had a body 
of trained diplomats. The effect of om 
success in diplomacy has been somewhat 
unfortunate. It has tended to develop a 
fatuous popular notion that nothing need 
be done to improve the service. Many 
Americans are confident that Dr. Franklii 
was the first great diplomat the world ever 
saw, and that any American who finds 
himself ambassador will always rise to 
the occasion. The cables strengthen this 
illusion, and doubtless it will survive till 
the end. The late Peace Commission at 
Paris did not disappoint the Americans. 
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How could it while they number 70,000,- but not exclusively, for the English col- 

) and the American members spoke onies trade with the whole world. Our 
fer Manila and Santiago? form of government is weakest in the 

The diplomatic corps is not within the 
civil service, however, and its individual 
members are not likely to be incompetent The English executive, however weak as 
men. The new test of our civil service compared with the legislative in Eng 


very elements which have distinguished 
the whole colonial policy of England. 
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| come on the military and industrial 
side. The country had ten years’ experi- 
ence with provisional governments after 

e civil war. The subject is far too 
vveat to be set aside with a sentence, but 
vet a sentence must suffice. However 
successful, from a military point of view, 

as the Congressional policy of recon- 
struetion, it was not considered a success 

the people of the States under its 
power. Their long, earnest, and con- 
unt expostulation against the policy was 
violation of the accepted principle of 
our government—that the military shall 
subordinate to the civil authority. 
Complaint of this kind cannot at present 
come from any people whom the United 
States may choose to treat as a colony. 
They have never known the independence 
of an American State. The problem of 
the civil service in distant colonies, ever 
accustomed to military rule, is therefore 
much easier than if the United States 
vere to acquire a domain like Canada, 
whose people are as familiar with self- 
government as we ourselves. The mili- 
tary power which may be sent to possible 
colonies will have to deal with a people, 
or groups of people, in a chronie state of 
rebellion. The history of the Indians 
may here prove a precedent. However, 
this is improbable, because immigration 
to the tropies from the temperate zone has 
never exterminated a people as immigra- 
tion west exterminated the Indian tribes. 
If, at the time of the abolition of slavery, 
ill the negroes in the country had been 
transported to a tropical land, as Lincoln 
and many others favored—though as a 
voluntary migration—and the race had 
left us to a man, taking up its abode on 
islands in the Caribbean Sea, what sort 
of a protectorate would our government 
have assumed over them? Undoubtedly 
a military administration would have 
been established, and possibly might have 
continued to this day. 

England has lost no important colony 
since 1776. Since that time a large part 
of the less civilized world has been under 
her colonial training. The effect has 
been the extension of English markets, 


land, is much stronger than the legisla 
tive in the practical administration of 
colonial affairs. For example, our form 
of government is incompatible with such 
an office as that of Governor-General of 
India; yet it is quite demonstrable that 
this exalted office, with all its royal pow- 
ers, is essential to the permanency of Eng- 
lish rule in India. The question may 
then be asked, Are we bound by our 
form? Is it not possible that our inter- 
pretation of government, even of the pop- 
ular type, has been provincial, or at 
least Western-continental, and not ap- 
plicable to a world-policy? Can we not 
develop an administrative system, even 
of the kind characteristic of a constitu- 
tional monarchy, and carry it out with- 
out disturbing our republican form at 
home? 

Americans who have been accustomed 
to think that the Constitution of the 
United States is the most perfect piece 
of work struck off by the hand and 
brain of man at one stroke will be 
shocked at these questions. Their coun- 
trymen who believe that the fathers were 
only opportunists will construct an an- 
swer. Some will find it already given 
by Lincoln in his most famous Cooper 
Institute speech, in 1860, and, like Lin- 
coln at that time, will ‘‘guard a little 
against being misunderstood.” ‘‘I do 
not mean to say we are bound to follow 
implicitly in whatever our fathers did. 
To do so would be to diseard all the lights 
of current experience, to reject all prog- 
ress, all improvement. What I do say 
is that if we would supplant the opinions 
and policy of our fathers in any case, we 
should do so upon evidence so conclusive 
and argument’ so clear that even their 
great authority, fairly considered and 
weighed, cannot stand.” This, plainly, 
is the comfortable doctrine of opportun- 
ism. The issue which Mr. Lincoln was 
discussing in 1860—the exclusion of sla- 
very from the Territories — involved, it 
was then thought, as serious changes 
in American government as, it is now 
thought, may be involved by the entrance 
of the American people into a colonial 
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policy. All the crises in the lives of na- 
tions, it may be said, have not yet oc- 
curred. The capacity of our form of 
government to adapt itself to a colonial 
policy has not been tried. Whatever 
administrative policy proves practicable 
will undoubtedly be pronounced by Amer- 
icans to be of a type consistent with our 
traditional form of government. Yet it 
promises to reconstruct our civil affairs 
as radically as the industrial necessities 
of the nation in 1860 reconstructed the 
suffrage and the basis of representa- 
tion. 

The civil service which must emanate 
from the application of a colonial policy 
will strengthen the executive rather than 
the legislative department of our govern- 
ment. Had the thirteen States carried 
subordinate colonies with them into re- 
volt in 1776, our form of republican govy- 
ernment would have known from the 
first a distinct yet co-ordinated civil ser- 
vice, whose rules of procedure would 
have composed our system of adminis- 
trative law. If America now becomes a 
colonizing power, it may demonstrate, be- 
fore the twentieth century closes, that it 
is possible to have a republican form of 
government whose executive and admin- 
istrative are as strong, relatively, as these 
parts in a monarchy, and yet that the 
essentials of the republican form con- 
tinue with undiminished power. The 
question of a highly efficient civil ser- 
vice, especially in our foreign and colo- 
nial contacts, involves far more than 
academic tests, the distribution of the 
spoils of party, or the installation of an 
office-holding class. It goes to the roots 
of our political system, and again com- 
pels decision and choice between two 
methods of conducting public affairs—the 
modern monarchical and the modern re- 
publican. More than this. Franklin's 
test—a well-administered government— 
must be the test to which the civilized 
world shall at last come in making up 
its choice. . 

The republican form has always halted 
at the edge of barbarism. It makes too 
heavy demands on men to prosper among 
any barbaric people. Probably the ma- 
jority of Americans who have thought of 
the matter believe that the principles of 
our government are of universal applica- 
tion. Doubtless also many Americans 
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believe that our political form possesses 
latent and inexhaustible virtues which 
need only contact with other races to 
transform them into self-governing and 
prosperous communities. Our local tra 
ditions lean this way. Our continenta| 
optimism is vigorous enough to cross 
oceans and ignore racial bounds. Our 
commercial precedence and fertile inven 
tion, our practically instantaneous mi! 
itary and naval successes, not wholly 
without surprise to ourselves, though no 
serious defeats were anticipated, have im- 
pressed the national confidence yet more 
deeply. Americanism at home and abroad 
was never more intense than to-day. The 
press of the country has not refrained 
from pointing out that as a people we are 
equal to any demands that may be put 
upon us. The moral value of such con 
fidence is inestimable. It is a virtu 
which in past times has carried on the 
work of civilization; indeed, it is essen 
tially the life of human progress. Be 
cause our self-confidence is so great, we, 
as a people, will not hesitate to adapt our 
republicanism to monarchical methods 
whenever necessary.’ Our written con 
stitutions will not be suffered to stand in 
the way. Whatever civil service is de- 
manded in ruling subordinate races with 
in our jurisdiction, that service will be 
construed as in harmony with the repub 
lican form. 

There remains the final test of admin 
istration—a fixed public policy at all points 
of colonial contact. Our political meth 
ods at home have obeyed no such fixed 
policy. Rather have they been distin 
guished by the ebb and flow of parties. 
The hard experience that comes to na- 
tions that maintain a colonial policy will 
not pass us by. It need not be hoped 
that the American people will abandon 
their policy of domestic civil service, 
wasteful as it is, until the economies o! 
administration are forced upon them by 
grinding necessity. Old and stable na- 
tions are forced to be economical. Here 
lies a hint. We must grow into an effi 
cient civil service. When the public is 
convinced by economic necessity of its 
value, it will undoubtedly become as effi 
cient under our republican form of gov- 
ernment as it is with the nation whose 
colonial experience to-day is widest and 
most authoritative. 
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LOVE AND DEATH. 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


to from the Heights of Quiet, 


Come, one day, to men ; 


Two, Love and Death, come hither, 
Come once, and not again 


I turned, looked every whither, 
Nothing could I see: 

But as the High God liveth, 
One came from Him to me. 


She came with 


touch and odor 


Of a summer breath; 
Came as shall come the other, 
The second angel, Death 


Swiftly my soul unfolded, 
Flashed, and reached awide; 

It drank the pouring glory 
Of Heaven's summertide. 


I reckon not the seasons, 
The years that fall and flow; 
Life filled her cup and spilled it, 
That hour long, long ago. 


Since, none has met me seeking 
Up and down the ways; 


Love comes no 


more forever 


In all the coming days; 


And, surely, he shall find me, 
Whether I rest or roam, 

The other—kindly angel !— 
Come to take me home. 


A SKETCH BY MACNEIL. 


BY FREDERIC 


W* hadtolaugh. I chuckled all day, 

it was all so quaint. But I don’t 
see how I can tell you, because you don’t 
know MacNeil, which is necessary. 

In a labored way, MacNeil is an old 
frontier scout with a well-frosted poll. 
He is what we all eall a ‘‘ good fellow,” 
with plenty of story, laugh, and shrewd 
comment; but his sense of humor is so 
ridiculously healthy, so full- bloodedly 
crude, that many ceremonious minds 
would find themselves ‘off side” when 
Mae turns on his sense of jollity. He 
started years ago as a scout for Sheridan 
down Potomac way, and since then he 
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has been in the Northwest doing similar 
duty against Indians, so a life spent in 
the camps and foot-hills has made no 
‘scented darling’ out of old man 
MacNeil. He is a thousand-times hero, 
but he does not in the least understand 
this. If he could think any one thought 
he was such a thing he would opine that 
such a one was a fool. He has acted all 
his life in great and stirring events as 
unconscious of his own force as the heat, 
the wind, or the turn of tide. He is a 
pure old warrior, and nothing has come 
down the years to soften MacNeil. He is 
red-healthy in his sixties, and has never 
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seen anything to make him afraid. The 
influence of even fear is good on men. 
It makes them reflective, and takes them 
out of the present. But even this refine- 
ment never came to Mac, and he needed 
it in the worst way. 

So that is a bad sketch of MacNeil. 

A little bunch of us sat around the 
hotel one day, and we were drawing 
Mac’s covers of knowledge concerning 
Indians. As the conversation went on, 
Mae slapped his leg, and laughing, said, 
‘‘The most comical thing I ever saw in 
my life!” 

‘*“What was that, Mac?” came a half- 
dozen voices, and Mac was convulsed with 
merriment. 

‘“The last time the Piegans raided the 
Crows I was out with the First Cavalry. 
We were camped on the Yellowstone, and 
had gone to bed. I heard an Injun out- 
side askin’ about me, and pretty soon 
Plenty Coups comes in, sayin’ the Pie- 
gans had got away with a good bunch of 
their ponies, but that they had found the 
trail crossing a little way down the river, 
and Big Horse and a war-band of Crows 
was layin’ on it, and they wanted me to 
go ‘long with them and help run it. I 
didn’t have anything but a big govern- 


ment horse, and they ain’t good company 
for Injun ponies when they are runnin’ 
horse-thieves; besides, I didn’t feel called 
to bust my horse helpin’ Injuns out of 


trouble. There had got to be lots of 
white folks in the country, and they 
wa’n't at all stuck on havin’ war-bands 
of Injuns pirootin’ over the range. The 
Injuns wanted me to protect them from 
the cowboys, ‘cause, you see, all Injuns 
look alike to a cowboy when they are 
runnin’ over his cows. So Plenty Coups 
says he will give a pony, and I says, * Mr. 
Injun, I will go you one.’ 

‘*T fixed up sort of warm, ’cause it was 
late in the fall, and threw my saddle on 
the pony, and joined the war-band. It 
was bright moon, and we ran the trail 
slowly until morning; and when it come 
day we moved along Injun fashion, which 
ain't slow, if you ask me about it. We 
kept a-pushin’ until late afternoon, when 
we saw the Piegans, about seven miles 
ahead, just streakin’ it over the hills. My 
Injuns got off their ponies, and, Injun 
fashion, they stripped off every rag they 
had on except the G-string and moccasins. 
This is where them Injuns is light-mind- 
ed, for no man has got any call to go 


flirtin’ with Montana weather at that time 
of the year in his naked hide. Old man 
Mac stands pat with a full set of jeans. 
And then we got on them ponies and we 
ran them Piegans as hard as we could 
lather till plumb dark, when we had 
to quit because we couldn't see. We were 
in an open sage-brush country. Well, 
it got darker and darker, and then it lx 
gan to rain. Isat on my saddle and put 
my saddle-blanket over my head, and | 
was pretty comfortable. Then it began 
to rain for fair. Them Injuns stamped 
and sung and near froze to death, and | 
under the blanket laughing at them 
*Long ’bout midnight it began to snow, 
and them Injuns turned on the steam 
The way they sung and stomped round in 
a ring tickled me near to death. The 
snow settled round my blanket and kept 
out the cold in great shape. I only had 
my nose out, and when it began to get 
gray morning I had to just yell to see 
them Injuns out there in five inches of 
snow, without a rag on, hoppin’ for al! 
they was worth. You talk about shootin’ 
up a fellow’s toes to make him dance; it 
wa’n’t acireumstance. Them Injuns had 
to dance or ‘cash in.’ I have seen plen 
ty of Injun dances, but that dance had a 
swing to it that they don’t get every 
time. 

‘“We got on the ponies and started 
back through the falling snow, tryin’ to 
locate them annuity goods of theirn 
*Course we lost the Piegans. We lost 
ourselves, and we didn’t find them 
clothes till afternoon, ’most eighteen miles 
back, and then we had to dig them up, 
and they was as stiff as par-fléche. Them 
was a funny bunch of warriors, I -tell 
you. 

‘** We found an old big-jaw* steer which 
some punchers had killed, and them In 
juns eat that all right; but I wasn’t hun- 
gry enough yet to eat big-jaw steer,-so | 
pulled along down to the railroad. I got 
a piece of bread from a sheep-man, and 
when I got to Gray Cliffs, on the N. P.., 
I was ‘most frozen. My feet and knees 
were all swollen up. 

“Whenever I gets to thinkin’ ‘bout 
them bucks jumpin” around out there in 
the snow all that night, and me a-settin’ 
there under the blanket, I has to laugh. 
She was sure a funny old revel, boys.” 

And we listeners joined him, but we 
were laughing at MacNeil, not with him. 

* A cattle disease. 
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- is said that by staying at Balmoral 
Castle longer each year than at any 
other of the royal residences, Queen Vic- 
toria has spent the greater part of her 
reign in Seotland. 

vears endeavored to avoid sharp changes 
of climate as much as possible, and there- 
fore has spent the summer in Balmoral, 
the winter in France, and the more mod- 
erate intervening seasons at Windsor or 


She has for many 


Osborne, with an occasional few days at 
Buckingham Palace in London. We won- 
der how she can enjoy forever changing 
her abode, but there is nothing extraordi- 
nary about it to the well-to-do folk in Lon- 
don, for they too live here a few weeks 
and there a few weeks—now in London 
for the ‘‘ season,” now in Scotland for the 
shooting, then in the country for the 
Christmas holidays, and finally in the 
south of France for the late winter and 
early spring. A week at Ascot or Henley 
still further breaks up the year of unrest. 

This mode of life of the fashionable 
world throws a multitude of furnished 
houses upon the market at all seasons of 
the year. It has developed a class of al- 
most professional home - renters — often 
West End widows who cannot afford to 
entertain—so that there is a plenty of 
be had even in the season. 
lives in London 


houses to 


Whoever soon learns 


Jo” 


C uliap f ep 


how the Englishman’s 
habit of renting his home when he does 
not need to use it himself. We find one 
friend living in a lord’s flat, another in 
the house of a general on duty in India, 
and, at different seasons, others in the 
town houses of families who are at their 
country places, or on the Riviera, or 
“down” in the north shooting. Some of 
these are crammed with 
and special bric-a-brac collections of great 
value, some are like galleries, so full are 
they of beautiful pictures, and still others 
furnished visited last 
week, by a collector of carved oaken fur 
niture and ancient house appointments, 
who had sueceeded in fully equipping his 
home witli useful relies of past ages, even 
down to the table-knives, the cups and 
platters, and the bedroom paraphernalia. 

[ have been in no city and in no part 
of the world where civilized white people 
are as nearly nomadic as the fashionable 
folk of London. I have rented two flats 
and a house in the West End, and each 
time have had hundreds to select from. | 
have several times cOme upon a family 
snugly boxed in their own home, and 
have had them discuss their readiness to 
turn out at once, or to wait upon my 
pleasure, but I never heard a complaint 
of having to move, or the hint of a desire 
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to remain settled and at ease. Yet it is 
mly a small proportion of the West End 
esidences that are rented out, for I notice 
hat the mansions of the really rich are 
to be seen lifeless, with their blinds down, 
n charge of care-takers, whenever the 
vreat folk who own them are not in town. 
W hat we eall the real-estate agent here 
calls himself an estate agent, and usually 
idds the words °* surveyor and valuer” to 
his principal title. These men charge a 
small commission on the rent, a fee from 
oth parties for drawing up tlie lease, and 
another fee for making an in 
ventory of the furniture, ap 


pointments, and fixtures of 


the house. The lessee has his 
own man, or agent, if he is 
wise, but, at any rate, must 
employ some one to make for 
him a separate inventory of 
the contents of the house. 
When you lease a London 
house it is the business of 
your inventory clerk to be 
very active and sharp in de 
tecting and recording every 
erack and nick in the glass 
and china, every scratch and 
chip in the furniture, and ev 
ery mark of stain or burn in 
the linen, while the clerk for 
the landlord follows him 
about discovering nothing for 
himself, indifferent to every 
thing except verifying and 
setting down what your clerk 
points out. When you give 
up the house it is your clerk 
wlio is passive and listless and 
unconcerned, but the land "1 
lord’s clerk, who befure seemed 
so dull and sleepy, is now be 
come a hawk-eved, ferret- 
nosed, veritable sleuth in 
scenting dilapidations. 
If your man says, ‘‘ We 
were obliged to pui down a 
new stair-carpet here because 
the old one was too shabby,” or, ‘‘ We are 
leaving a dozen claret-glasses more than 
we found,” or. “We paid two pounds 
to have this ceiling cleaned,” he replies, 
“What's the use of telling me those 
things? I’m only after damages. This 
door has sagged and needs to be put in 
plumb again. I shall have to make an 
entry of it... Perhaps—and this actually 
happened—your man says that he will 


give his word the door sagged in the same 
way when the house was turned over. 
Then the landlord’s man replies, ** Per- 
haps it did, but as you did not call atten 
tion to it then, down it goes against you 
now.” In all old countries—in England 
as well as in China—the main chance is 
studied as a science. We Americans are 
the only people I know who disregard 
small change and waive little advantages 
in a large and poetic way. I have even 
had a strong suspicion that shrewd land 
lords in London, who count upon profit in 
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the *‘ dilapidations” bill, often tip their 
estate agent's clerks to render them extra 
zealous. That warped door to which I 
have referred wasentered in a bill against 
a friend of mine at £2, and I have hada 
chip in the leg of a kitchen chair charged 
tome. My effort has been to leave each 
property I have leased in better condition 
than I found it, and this worked so well 
when I rented a house of a gentlewoman 
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that she cancelled the charge of two dol- 
lars and a half for damages to china, 
which was all that the agent debited me 
with; but on leaving the house of a pro- 
fessional renter, where I had spent many 
pounds in renewals and improvements, I 
got a ridiculous dilapidations bill of six 
pounds. Indignant, I went to an estate 
agent for advice. ‘* Oh,” said he, ** this 
isall inthe business. Her agent will ‘do’ 
you if you let him, but if you tell him he 
must make his claim good in court, he 
will be well content with a pound or two.” 
This proved to be the case. 

A lease is called an agreement for let- 
ting, and must looked at very care- 
fully before being accepted, else one may 
learn that ‘‘six calendar months” means 
so many months of four weeks each, and 
that he has lost a clear fortnight by 
not knowing the meaning of the phrase. 
Once, when I leased an office in London 
for a year, I gave notice at the end of 
the term that I would not renew the bar- 
gain, and was informed that I had taken 
the premises for two years. My solicitor 
told me it was true, that my lease read 


be 
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the rate of £— 
one year fron 
, 1896, and follow 
ing years at a simila 
rental,” and that, un 
der a ruling of thi 
courts, when a dec 
laration of leasehold 
for a year is followed 
by the phrase ‘and 
following years,” it is 
a lease for two years 
The charge for making 
out or drawing up a 
lease is about seven 
dollars,and for taking 
an inventory of the 
contents of a house is 
two guineas (ten dol 
lars) a day. Here is 
a letter which throws 
light on the charges 
and methods of estate 
agents: 


“at 
for 


DEAR Sir,—Will you 
kindly let us know who 
will represent you in the 
matter of the inventory? 
One of our clerks will be 
acting for Mrs. ——, anid 
if you would like us to 
we could send a 
second to act on your behalf. Our fee for 
this would be £2 2 0—that is, £1 10 o0n each 
of the two occasions. When sending us a 
cheque for the first instalment of rent, will 
you kindly add the agreement fee of £1 3 6? 
Please return agreement, executed, as soon as 
possible. 


do so 


This referred to the letting of a flat. 
Only a day is consumed in making such 
an inventory; but for the house contain- 


ing twenty rooms which I leased six 
months later two days’ work was neces 
sary on the inventory both at the begin- 
ning and end of the term. <A two-shil 
ling-and-sixpenny postage-stamp (sixty- 
one cents) is put upon each copy of a 
lease to make it binding. 

I am told that after you move into a 
house in London the police find out who 
and what you are as quickly and as sure 
ly as in Paris, but in. London you never 
know that the government has interested 
itself in you, whereas in Paris you must 
report yourself to the police upon a blank 
form provided for the purpose, even 
though you are a mere tourist stopping 
for a night at a hotel. If an American 
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rents an unfurnished house in London 
he has to pay all the parish rates, but the 
eustom when furnished houses are rented 


is for the agreement of letting to contain 
a proviso that ‘‘the landlady agrees to 
pay the original rent, as also to pay all 


existing and future rates, taxes, assess- 
ments, and outgoings chargeable upon 
the premises, and to keep the same in 
good and tenantable repair.” But 

no matter where or how a for 

eigner lives in England, he must 

pay the income tax of eightpence 

on the pound (sixteen cents on five 

dollars) if he stays long enough 
for the government agents to dis 
cover and come down upon him. 
It is useless to plead American 
citizenship, or even to prove that 
every penny of your income is de 
rived from America. 

A furnished house in London 
does not inelude bed or table linen 
or plate, unless these are especial 
ly arranged for, in which case the 
landlord sometimes leaves all his 
plate and linen, and sometimes 
portions out what is necessary for 
the number of persons you have 
In one of my ex- 
periences solid silver and plated 


to provide for. 


ware was left out for my family, 
all the the land 
lady’s splendid store of silver 
was left in the house in a huge 


and rest of 


chest, the presence of which kept most of 
the household in a state of nervousness 
for six months. I speak of a large chest 
full of silver as a ‘‘ splendid store,” but it 
would not be so considered in England, 
where each generation in the old families 
adds to the collection of its ancestors, un- 
til it has come to pass that there are plen- 
ty of persons unknown to fame who count 
their silver literally by the van -load. 
When you have London 
you find that you have a home which, 
first of all, is comfortable in the highest 
degree, and that, as'a rule, is the large 
and roomy product of centuries of the 
study of house-building. I expect every 
travelled reader to say that an English 
house cannot comfortable, because 
there is no way to heat it. That is true. 
The English heat themselves instead of 
their houses. They keep their blood in 
vigorous circulation by exercise. At first 
we non-walking Americans think we can- 
not endure the chilliness of a London 
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house, but after a while, because we get 
used to the the 
really cold days are few, and because we 
learn to keep warm as the English do, by 
exercise aud by wearing warm woollen 
clothing, the discomfort becomes less and 
less important in our eyes. We huddle 
before the ineffectual grate on the cold- 
time content 
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est days, and the rest of the 
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ourselves with the little warmth we get. 
Therefore I repeat that a typical English 
house, in city or country, makes the most 
comfortable home man has yet devised 
when taken with its accessories. 

The first reason why rich Americans 
leave home to live in England is because 
social conditions there are fixed and reli- 
able, and because rich and poor alike do 
as they please there with a degree of lib- 
erty that is unknown anywhere else on 
the globe. It is true that certain rich 
men and noblemen take advantage of 
this liberty and shut themselves in their 
parks to spend Sundays in feasting, rid- 
ing, dancing, and out-door sports of lively 
and noisy kinds, and that no one knows 
it at the time except their servants; or, if 
others do, no one cares except the strict- 
est Sabbatarians, who may be shocked by 
it, and yet have learned that there every 
man’s conscience is his own constable. 


On this account it is said by some narrow- 
minded erities in America that our rich 
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who stay in England do so because they 
can give Sunday concerts on a lawn be- 
side the Thames, or can dance and enjoy 
music-bal]l talent in their country houses: 
but that is too microscopic a definition 
of the liberty of which I speak, and too 
discreditable to our emigrants for me to 
adopt it. It is simply a fact that must be 
thrown into the balance with the rest of 
the conditions — this amazing freedom, 
this absence of a prying press with its de 
filement of the privacy of men’s homes 
and lives, this making the home a castle, 
and enclosing every garden with a high 
stone wall. It makes a grand contribu 
tion to comfort, certainly, but I think 
quite as important a factor is the con 
tentment of the masses. This also can 
be distorted by those who are angry at 
finding a variety of tastes among seventy 
millions of American minds. It can be 
said of all the transplanted Americans 
that they stay there, as one of them says 
he does, ‘‘ because in America any man 
who the 
rides ina Pullman ear, 
but in England third- 
class folks are content 


has means 


to travel with their 
own kind in third- 
class cars.” But I 


think that I, who am 
in England because | 
am paid to work there 
temporarily, have a 
broader view of the 
whole question. This 
state of rest and popu 
lar content which we, 
who are all alike am 
bitious to better our 
selves, would depre- 
cate at home, is a state 
we may enjoy if we 
find it ready at hand 
in other lands, and out 
of it has grown up in 
England a peculiar or 
der of household serv- 
ants, the like of which 
not even our Southern 
folk have ever known, 
for the English servi- 
tor cannot be likened 
to the talkative. noisy, 
emotional, familiar 
negro, who demands a 
place in the family he 
serves. 
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I rank the house-maid 
f England abeve every 
her British 
The English like her best 
tall, big 


product. 


vyhen she is 


joned, and square-sided, 
ind I prefer the round- 
ed, rosy type of middle 
eight; but whatever her 
build, she is certain to 


be uniformed in neat 
starched linen, with a 
fluted white cap and a 
snowy apron, whose 
shoulder-straps and bows 
and greatly 
enhance her picturesque 
She is forever will 
theerful, 
respectful 
and 


streamers 


ness. 
ing, forever 
unvaryingly 
without  servility, 
phenomenally honest 
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and self-denying. She 
moves promptly in soft 
slippers and in silence, 
and she not only knows 
how to perform scores of 
little services that swell 
the mere delight of liv- 
ing—she also does them 
of her 
from the promptings of 
tradition 
without any worse emo 
tion than the pleasure of 
doing well that which her 
hands find to do. 
her prepare a bath is to 

enjoy a work of art. To 

give her charge of your 

clothing and your bed- 

chamber is to discharge your mind of 
them both, except you find them 
the sources of incessant satisfaction by 
reason of the reliable, almost mysteri- 
ous readiness of both for whatever you 
want of them. To note the polish of the 
glass and silver ware, the neatness of the 
table-linen, and the cleanliness that fol- 
lows in her path, is to yield her un- 
grudged honor. To have her bring you 
your breakfast, your Times, and your 
hassock, and stand and watch your hands 
and eyes that she may come as near as 
can be to anticipating your wants, is to 
comprehend a great part of the comfort 
of an English home. There is no sense 
in fearing to express one’s delight with 
good servants. It is no aristocratic, nor 


own accord (or 


and usage), 


To see 


as 


= BUTCHER'S BOY 


is it an unworthy sentiment, because we 
are nearly all servants, from the Presi- 
dent down—servants of our directors, our 
clients, our patients, our constituents— 
of somebody, or everybody, as the case 
may be; and as the most successful of us 
knows that he owes his success to hard 
and cheerful and skilful work, so has he, 
and so I have, a right to long for and to 
like the same skill and willingness and 
pride in their work from those who work 
for us. 

English servants work for just half the 
wages we pay ours, but it takes two to do 
what one does at home. As a rule, all 
work in England is performed by from two 
to four times as many hands as with us. 
Even the beggars and street fakirs usual- 
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ly go in couples. There is no fixed rate 
of pay for servants in England or Amer- 
ica, but excellent chamber-maids and wait 
resses are to be had by the thousands for 
eight dollars a month—£20 a year—and 
plain cooks ask about £5 more. A plain 
cook ealls herself a cook; one of better 
erade, skilled at making sauces, gravies, 
and puddings, calls herself a ‘* professed 
cook.” A waitress is so called, and a 
chamber-maid is a chamber-maid; but a 
girl willing to do the work of either or 
both calls herself a ‘‘ good general.” If 
you have children, you will find it diffi- 
cult to get along without a separate ser- 
vant to fetch their meals to the nursery 
or school-room, and wait upon them and 
their governess there. If have a 
large house, you are almost obliged to 
have a scrub-woman in once or twice a 
week, and her you call a char-woman. 
In every complete household there must 
be a man-servant of your own, o an ar- 
rangement with a mn in the neighbor- 
hood, to do the heavy work of coal-carry- 
ing, ash-barrel-moving, and the handling 
of trunks and heavy things generally. 
A righteous law forbids your ordering 
your women-servants to clean your win- 
dows, which, in sooty London, require 
cleaning at least once a fortnight. There- 
fore your man does that, or, more com- 
monly, you arrange with one of the win- 
dow -cleaning companies to keep your 
windows clean for twopence a window, 
once in every so often. 

I never knew how many persons were 
dependent upon me as a householder in 
London until we found our American 
friends all discussing what Christmas 
boxes they were going to give last year. 
These presents are made on boxing day— 
the day after Christmas. There are now 
no actual boxes connected with the an- 
cient institution, though whatever you 
give to a dependent, whether it be a six- 
pence, or a gown, or a ton of coal, is called 
a Christmas box. We found that for our 
women-servants the most acceptable gifts 
were materials for new print or black 
dresses, and for caps and aprons, together 
with what handkerchiefs or gloves or co- 
logne we cared to add; these being in 
addition to a golden sovereign in each 
case. The man got a money present and 
a new pipe and plenty of tobacco. But 
being troubled for want of knowledge to 
whom to give outside the house, and how 
much to give to each person, we applied 
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to our cook, who was our guide in all 
things eccentric and unknown. 

‘*T think,” said she, ‘‘if you give the 
water-cock, the dustman, the gardener, 
and the lamp-lighter each a shilling, two 
shillings and sixpence to the postman, 
and two shillings each to the char-woman, 
the baker-boy, the grocer-boy, the butcher- 
boy, the paper-boy, the milkman, and the 
laundry-boy, that will be all that is ne- 
cessary,” 

** Who 
asked. 

‘‘He is the man who is called in to 
turn the house supply of water on or off 
if you need it done during repairs.” 

‘*But we have never employed him.” 

‘** No, but you may have to, and he ex- 
pects a box.” 

‘““Why give anything to the lamp- 
lighter? He is a public servant.” 

‘* Because, if you don’t, he simply will 
not light the gas-light nearest you in the 
street, and you'll have to complain to the 
vestry, or the county council, or some- 
body, and have a lot of bother.” 

It was the same with the gardener. 
Our garden was a park, common to a 
block of houses, and we could not obtain 
any special service from the gardener, yet 
it was best to ‘‘ box” him. The dustman 
was of course the person we call the ash- 
man. When the postman—that is to 
say, the letter-carrier—came, he carried a 
little book instead of the usual bag of let- 
ters. He took his half-crown (sixty-one 
cents) very thankfully, but on opening 
his book to eredit us with the gift he 
made a discovery. ‘‘ Oh, I say,” said he; 
‘*T beg pawdon, but last year this ’ouse 
gave three bob.” <A “bob” is a shilling 
in the slang of the people. 

‘*My mistress only allowed half a crown 
for you,” said the maid. ‘‘I don’t think 
it’s anything to her what other families 
has given.” 

‘* Yes, miss; thank you, miss,” said the 
postman. ‘‘ But would yer mind arskin’ 
‘er for the hother sixpence, as hother- 
wise I'll ’ave ter report myself short, 
an’ make a hexplanation ‘ow it came 
abaout.” 

We found that he was merely collect- 
ing for a general Christmas-box fund, to 
be divided among all the men of the 
branch of the post-office where he 
worked. 

At my office in ‘‘ the City,” I was ex- 
pected to ‘‘ box” the office-boy and char- 


is the water-cock?” she was 
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woman, the telegraph-boys, messenger- 
boys, and the postmen. I kept in mind 
the doleful tale of an American friend in 
charge of one of the great press associa- 
tions. He employed a great many boys, 
and either gave them nothing or toolittle— 
I forget which. As a result, nothing went 
right afterward where the boys were con- 
cerned, The anncyance was so ingenious- 
ly planned that it was impossible to prove 
that it was deliberate. He suffered for 
months, until he gave the boys all that 
they thought they should have had in the 
first place. I passed boxing day very 
smoothly, but a week later a second post- 
man came to the outer office for a Clirist- 
mas box. I called him to my desk and 
said that I had discharged my debt to the 
postmen a week before. He begged to 
differ, and I insisted I was right. 

‘*T think, sir,” said he, ** that you only 
gave to the home postman, and I am ask- 
ing for a box for the foreign postmen.” 

I had not been warned of this double 
demand, but as most of my letters were 
foreign, perhaps it was just. 

A great many Americans, especially the 
tourists, who give tips six times too large, 
cry out loudly against the tipping prac- 
tice over here, and I at first set out to be 
another miracle-worker, like the Danish 
king who tried to restrain the ocean tide 
by a command, But after a time it be- 
came evident that of what tipping there is 
in excess of that in the older and larger 
cities at home, most of it is trifling, and is 
the cost of excellent service very cheaply 
got. I came to see that proper tips are 
very small, that tips correctly apportion- 
ed make living delightfully smooth and 
easy, that where tips are relied on they 
are necessary to the existence of the re- 
cipients, and, finally, that to give the right 
tip—no matter how small it is—is to give 
complete satisfaction, whereas to overtip 
proclaims one a greenhorn, or a spend- 
thrift, and leads to extortionate demands. 
An Englishman who knows that his cabby 
must raise thirty shillings to pay for 
his cab each day before a penny of his 
takings is his own, gives an extra two- 
pence over his fare as a kindness; and 
when he gives two coppers to a railway 
porter for carrying a trunk, or threepence 
to a guard for getting hima compartment 
all to himself, or to a vagrant who gets 
him a cab on coming out of a theatre 
into the rain, he feels that he pays for 
value received. 


Tipping goes too far in some directions 
so that I have felt shame for the manhood 
that has stooped to demand it. Once ] 
was having a telephone put up in a hal] 
way just outside my study. As I looked 
on while the workman was doing the job, 
I was pleased to think how very like an 
American he was in the quickness and 
dexterity with which he worked, and in the 
brightness and alertness of his mind. An 
hour later the instrument was in place, 
and the man came into the study to tel] 
me so. Without turning from my writing, 
I called out that this was welcome news. 
and that I was sure he had done the work 
well. In another three or four minutes 
I was conscious that the man was still 
standing in the room behind me. 

‘Hello!’ said I. ‘I thought you had 
done your work and gone.” 

‘*T’'ve made a good job of it, sir.” 


‘I’m sure of it. Thank you. Good- 
by.” 


‘“Well,” said he. ‘‘ Ahem—don’t you 
think I ought to have something?” 

‘**Oh!” said I, surprised and shocked at 
the want of pride that allowed this from 
a skilled workman whose calling and skil! 
commanded respect. ‘‘ What would you 
like?” 

** Well, I think it ’d ought to be worth 
a wetting, sir.” 

That meant a drink of whiskey. I was 
new to England then, and I gave it to 
him, clumsily, with an awkward feeling 
because he had proved himself a beggar 
Six months afterwards I would have given 
a sixpence in such a case, or turned thie 
man over to the servants to be “‘ liquored 
up.” But I was getting on with Euro- 
pean ways, for I remembered that only a 
month before,when a man put up some 
curtains in my office, and bluntly asked 
for ‘‘something for the job, sir,” I lee- 
tured him on his lack of self-respect, and 
gave him nothing else. In nothing do 
Americanism and Europeanism jar as in 
such encounters, where the American 
thinks the other man should be as 
proud as himself,and the European fails 
to meet that standard. Yes, there is one 
other situation just as jarring, and that is 
when an American meets an Englishman 
who thinks himself a superior being. The 
talented Lady once boasted that she 
had read The Child of the Jago, and that 
though many persons thought it strange, 
nevertheless she felt a curiosity to learn 
something about the poor and lowly. 
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She asked if I thought this unnatural. 
‘Why, no, indeed!” said I. ** We should 
want to know everything about our own 
kind. The London crowds are composed 
of the same flesh-and-blood creatures as 
yourself, only they are less artificial. By 
knowing them you understand yourself 
better, because they and you have the 
same emotions, appetites, and impulses, 
but you govern yours, while they turn 
theirs loose.” The noble lady turned a 
formidable lorgnette upon me. Then she 
gasped, and then she laughed. ‘‘ Dear 
me!’ said she. ‘‘ How very extraordinary 
you Americans are!” 

* To this day I cannot feel kindly tow- 
ard the men and boys who leap to the 
curb to open a cab door for me, as if I 
was an armless man and had not learned 
to turn the handle with my feet. I feel 
a sinking at the stomach over the .poor 
wretches—often bearded, middle-aged 
men with the débris of better days about 
them—who run after my cab for miles 
when I am coming back from the Conti- 
nent, and they see my trunk on top aud 
know that it will need lifting down and 
carrying in when I reach my home. The 
little boys who turn cart- wheels beside 
my carriage going to Richmond or Kew 
simply nerve me to keep my pennies, in 
the hope that their dangerous and degen- 
erate calling may prove profitless and 
be abandoned. But it is different with 
the cab-chasers. Sometimes three or 
four at a time are in full cry after my 
cab, each hoping to tire out the others. It 
is impossible not to pity the winner, ac- 
cept his services, and fee him well. 

Just before Christmas—as long as 
three weeks before—beggars multiply 
fivefold in London, and daily grow 
more and more importunate as Christ- 
mas approaches, until, during the last 
week, one grows used to turning into 
one’s front doorway and finding five or 
six little boys and girls, of a better grade 
than most beggars, with their noses flat- 
tened against the panel of glass, singing 
a holiday carol. At the same moment 
perhaps a band of adults will be roaring a 
whiskey-saturated melody at the back of 
the house against the park railing. Gaunt 
women and bloated ones thrust out their 
hands at passers-by with a command to 
‘*remember Christmas, sir,” and, like all 
London beggars, touch hands to heads 
deferentially whether they get anything 
or not. At other times I do not find so 
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very many plain and simple beggars in 
London as many of my tourist compatri- 
ots discover. I do not think there are 
more to the square acre than in New 
York; but then I am singular also in not 
observing such amazing squalor and 
poverty here as my American friends be- 
wail; indeed, I have never seen any dis- 
trict in London to compare with Sullivan 
Street, Mulberry Bend, and certain bits of 
Cherry Street, though I don’t pretend to 
have looked for them, or that they may 
not exist. This I will say—they are not 
in Whitechapel. There are unquestion- 
ably many more Londoners who solicit 
pennies from pedestrians, and time was 
that I should have considered them beg- 
gars; but the English have corrected my 
understanding of the term, so that I am 
given to know, even by those who do the 
soliciting—and who should know better 
than they?—that no one is a beggar who 
offers or thrusts upon you something in 
return for what he asks. I have heard a 
policeman accuse a prisoner of having 
begged after being warned not to do so. 
The prisoner was indignant, and said: 
‘‘T was not begging, your Worship. I 
was singing, and I gave a song before 
ever I held out my hand for a copper.” 
The magistrate took his view of the case, 
and bade him go free. Wherefore I take 
it that the men, women, and children 
who offer shoestrings, pencils, hand-organ 
tunes, vocal music, sleight-of-hand, con- 
tortionist, and burnt-cork performances 
in the gutters are to be ranked as small 
traders or petty merchants—though not, 
of course, of the same rank as the flower- 
girls, and certainly not of the proud 
standing of the cats’-meat men, who 
have fixed routes and regular customers, 
and who inherit their business from by- 
gone ancestors, or sell it, with its fixtures 
and good-will, as one may sell a railway 
or an opera-house. 

Immediately after beginning house- 
keeping in London, the family was as- 
tonished to find a strange man wandering 
about from bedroom to drawing-room, 
in the boldest, most matter-of-fact way. 
He was merely the clock-man, engaged by 
the year to wind the principal clocks in 
the louse and to keep them in order. He 
came on every Thursday, and charged 
two guineas a year for attending to four 
clocks, or two dollars and a half for each 
clock. Then,on another day, early in the 
morning, we heard the vigorous, confident 
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touch of a strange and masculine hand 
upon the piano we had rented with the 
house. He was the piano-tuner from the 
piano-maker’s, arranged for when the in- 
strument was purchased, who came once 
in six weeks, I think, and for whose ser- 
vices a small check was sent every year 
to the piano-maker’s. On still another 
day we had a call from a man who said 
he looked after the garden—this was not 
in the house with the park behind it, but 
in another place—and weeded it, and 
trimmed the hedges, and mowed and 
rolled and seeded the lawns, for four 
shillings and sixpence a day, or a dollar 
and ten cents. After that we had the 
satisfaction of seeing him at times attend- 
ed by a second man, whose business it was 
to get himself into a rope harness and 
drag a twelve-inch lawn-mower over the 
grass, while the boss gardener held the 
handle. 

It takes two men to manage a twelve- 
inch lawn-mower in England, though I 
used to think that pushing an eighteen- 
inch machine over my lawn in New Jersey 
was a very light and agreeable form of 
exercise. But then scores of times I have 
seen, from English car windows, three 
and even four horses—strapping Norman 
draught-horses, too—hitched to an or- 


dinary Yankee-like plough on soft level 


farm-land in Kent and Surrey. To con- 
tinue with the contributions to comfort, 
there must not be forgotten the rotund 
yet statuesque porter of my West Kensing- 
ton flat, who confided to his patrons that 
he had been butler to a duke, and could 
show a ‘‘character” written by the 
duke’s managing man, and that when- 
ever they were giving a dinner or enter- 
taining in any way, he would wait on 
table—for a dollar and a quarter (five 
shillings) if the guests were few and 
‘* broke up” early, or for seven shillings 
if they were many and did not hurry 
away. Fancy having a duke’s butler, 
ready to turn on like a hot-water tap, 
only when wanted, at, say, $1 75 a fort- 
night! There are such men, skilled and 
impressive, to be had everywhere in Lon- 
don by those who do not keep one of 
their own. 

This ex-butler carved the meat and 
birds in the kitchen, but he got the house- 
maid to bring the dishes to the serving- 
table beside the dining-room door, and 
he had the waitress in to help him serve 
the dishes. He may have busied others, 
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for aught I know. The English work. 
folk are all geniuses at dividing labor. 
They know this in England, where some 
very wise and able public men have de 
clared to me that if we instituted free 
trade, the English could not compete with 
us. We would drive them before us out 
of the markets of the world. When our 
statisticians and labor-organizers quote 
the wage of English laborers and artisans 
to show that labor is pauperized abroad, 
they may impress those who do not know 
the conditions that accompany those 
wages. Not to know is to be unable to 
conceive how comparatively easy a time 
a British laborer has, or how generally 
true it is that two, if not three, men per- 
form the work of one in America. Let 
the tourist who has travelled in England 
recall how the workmen are dotted and 
sprinkled along the lines of the railways, 
and how many men are seen hanging 
about even the smaller railway stations. 
And everywhere every workman of every 
grade seems to divide his time between 
his work and getting tea and smoking his 
pipe. A short time ago the landlord sent 
some masons to furbish up the brick pil 
lars of my door porch. The men came 
at about half past eight o'clock in the 
morning, and at ten o’clock I thought 
they had gone away without doing any 
work. This did not surprise me, for, as 
a rule, work-folk put off a job intermi 
nably, and when at last they present them 
selves they usually say that they hav 
come to see what is needed, and will actu 
ally do the work on another day; but in 
this case they were in the kitchen arran- 
ging for hot water for their tea. They 
knocked off for tea again early in the 
afternoon, and at least twice in between 
their tea-drinkings I saw them seated in 
the doorway enjoying their pipes. 

The English are a much less nervous, 
more even-tempered, patient people than 
we, and their work-folk give them plenty 
of opportunity to practise these virtues. 
The service in the large department stores 
is like that at home—brisk, prompt, and 
ready to meet any want-——but it is very dif- 
ferent in the smaller shops. Wherever 
men tinker, mend, make, or trade in a 
small way, they are maddening to deal 
with. There is an American woman in 
London who, after repeated disappoint- 
ments, at last got a plumber into her 
house to look at a leaking pipe. She 
turned the key in the door and pocketed 
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it. ‘* Now,” said she, ‘* I’ve got you here 
at. last, and I mean to have you do this 
work. You can send for tools‘and help 
by one of my maids, but out of this house 
you don’t go until this pipe is repaired.” 
It seems to me that the cobblers and mend- 
ers of every sort are always annoyed by 
a call for their services. They do not re- 
sent it; they are politeenough. But they 
adopt a troubled expression of face, and 
put you off a day or a week, and talk of 
being dreadfully rushed, though you may 
have come upon them smoking and read- 
ing a@ paper in the doorway. It is that 
they are slow and easy-going, and dislike 
being hurried. But one comes in time to 
be used to their delays. There even 
comes a time when an American adapts 
himself to the slow gait, long stops, and 
infrequent trains of the London under- 
ground, and can set out into the great 
world of the metropolis on a ‘bus with 
the same philosophy that a passenger by 
a sailing-vessel waits upon wind and tide. 

In what is to be said here of one ex- 
periment in keeping house in London it 
should be made clear that though one of 
the houses in which the trial was made 
was a large one, it was kept with no more 
servants than a newspaper correspondent, 
obliged to entertain his fellow-country- 
men abroad in a modest way, could afford 
toemploy. There was a cook, a waitress 
and parlor-maid, and a house-maid. To 
this resident corps, so to speak, were added 
the English features of the char-woman, 
who came to scrub the floors and wipe the 
paint once a week, and to help in the 
kitchen when there was a dinner party 
on; the ex-butler on occasion, the man 
of the neighborhood to do the heavy lift- 
ing, the laundress who ‘‘took in wash- 
ing,” and the gardener. The house was 
peculiar in some of its features. Down 
in the basement were the kitchen in the 
back, the great box-room (or store-room, 
as we say) in the middle, with the pan- 
try beside it, and the ‘‘ servants’ hall ”— 
where they rested aud received company 
--in the front. The ground-floor began 
with the morning-room by the front door, 
the completely appointed wash-room, the 
smoking-room, and then the dining-room, 
which took up half the length and the 
entire width of the house. The drawing- 
rooms monopolized the entire first story, 
excepting the hallway and a nondescript 
place on a half-landing off the hall—a 
sort of vestibule with tiled floor, with 
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windows on two sides, and with no raison 
d étre except the display of potted flowers 
upon many pillars and stands. It wasa 
pretty ornament, and was put there be- 
cause there were few flowers im the park 
behind the house. Be he rich or poor 
or wise or great or drunken, the English- 
man will have flowers about him. One 
window of this vestibule opened into a 
small hot-house (or glass house, the Eng- 
lish would say) for reviving and develop- 
ing plants. Above were three stories cut 
up into small rooms—a _ school-room, a 
sewing-room, a bath-room, and the rest 
all bedrooms. There are plenty of Lon- 
don houses without bath-rooms, and even 
in this house were many large tin tubs for 
those who preferred to take the morning 
plunge in their bedrooms, and for the ser- 
vants. The servants’ rooms were on top 
of the house, and were many and small 
and shabby; m fact, the higher up stairs 
you went the worse the house lgoked, so 
that it was hard to believe that the draw- 


,ing-room or dining-room and the cook’s 


bedroom were under the same roof, or 
even in the same quarter of London. 
After a great deal of house-hunting in 
England, I think there was nothing 
strange about that. 

The typical Englishman pretends no- 
thing, boasts of nothing, thrusts nothing 
on any one. He demands that time and 
patience be spent in discovering his mer- 
its and the attractions of his family and 
home. The outside of his house is like 
himself — plain, unassuming, a trifle re- 
pellent. The most splendid domestic 
quarters in England hide behind plain, 
raw brick walls, often sooty, and perhaps 
gnawed into by time and the elements. 
But in-doors the English do put a best 
foot forward in this respect, that their 
common or company rooms will often be 
elaborately appointed, heaped with choice 
bric-a-brac, and decked with the beautiful 
wall coverings and hangings in the mak- 
ing of which (and of furniture) they lead 
the world; and yet the bedrooms will be 
meagrely furnished, if not shabby. Eng- 
lish children and servants appear to be 
especially badly cared for in this respect. 
It needs an American woman—and not a 
man —to tell all Europe how lovingly 
and proudly we house and clothe and 
deck our children, and especially what 
care and taste and money we lavish upon 
the bedrooms and the lingerie of our lit- 
tle girls. If what I have noticed is typ- 
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ical and what I’ve been told is true, the 
tender English girl is dressed and shelter- 
ed more like a nun than like the pet and 
pride of the household. And when we 
come to consider the care of the English 
servants, the contrast is even greater. To 
have a door in London opened to you by 
a neat maid in starched and snow-white 
regalia, whose face and hands are as clean 
as her ribbons and collar, and then to be 
shown the almost squalid poverty of her 
quarters, is to send you away wondering 
how her neatness and pride are kept up, 
and why such qualities are not better re- 
warded. She and one or two others are 
apt to be huddled in a small chamber 
with tattered wall-paper splotched with 
stains. She has a shabby iron bed, a bit 
of torn and dirty carpet beside the bed 
upon the otherwise bare floor, a cheap 
disfigured wash-stand — perhaps only a 
chair to serve as one—and her bag and 
boxes in place of a bureau. 

But caste is a genuine and substantial 
institution in England, and the servant is 
a servant, was, in all likelihood, born o 
servant parents, and certainly never ex- 
pects to be of any higher rank. Marriage 
is her ambition, but not her way out or 
up. She does not expect it to raise her 
social status, which,in a word, does not 
trouble or weigh with her at all. Eng- 
lish servants do not share the food that is 
provided for the family. They put up 
with tea and bread and butter for break- 
fast, but will take coffee and bacon if 
they can get them—which is the case in 
few houses. For dinner—well, in a case 
within my knowledge, where a parsimoni- 
ous mistress was unjust to her servants— 
they demanded the regular fare of ser- 
vants in London, which they said was 
boiled meat, two vegetables, and pudding. 
It is a very strange thing to the average 
American to learn and to feel that what- 
ever is not used at his table is saved in 
the pantry, to go down there late some 
night when all the restaurants and clubs 
are closed, and to find that a dozen straw- 
berries, a slice or two of cake, and a six- 
teenth portion of a delicious dish of des- 
sert have been untouched, that the joint 
you carved at dinner is precisely as it 
was when you sent it away, and tliat 
even the cream that was left and will 
spoil before morning has been set aside as 
taboeed to the servants. They are most 
content when allowed to live quite sep- 
arately from the family. After more 


than one formal dinner I have seen the 
champagne still standing, flat and dead, 
in the bottles, and the sherry and _ port 
marking the same point which they 
reached in the decanters when taken from 
the table. I have had the curiosity to 
test this once or twice, and twice unkind 
necessity has sent me foraging in my own 
kitchen late at night, with the results 
that are here stated. 

But the house referred to in this paper 
had no servants, in the English accept- 
ance of the word. Quite close to it were 
houses not very much larger where there 
were fourteen or fifteen servants, and in 
one establishment twenty-two. An Amer- 
ican friend of mine, curious in such mat- 
ters, told me one day what he had learned 
about the servant retinue in a large house 
where both of us were guests. In that 
house fifteen servants waited upon three 
in family. My friend said that he was 
told that the principal business of most 
of the lower servants was waiting on the 
upper ones. The butler was the head of 
the servants’ hall, and he and the house- 
keeper and the mistress’s maid were al 
ways addressed as “‘ sir’ and ‘‘ ma’am” by 
the others. The lower servants prepared 
the food for the servants, and set the ta- 
ble—always spread in the servants’ hall. 
All sat down together, the butler at tle 
head of the table, the housekeeper at his 
right, and the lady’s maid on the opposite 
side. The law of such a hall declared 
that not a word might be spoken at meals 
by any one except the butler, who in that 
house never spoke — though there were 
said to be butlers who spoke occasionally 
to the housekeepers when at meals. Is 
this not all deliciously funny—a sober 
burlesque of life abovestairs? The page, 
or buttons, waited on all. The valet of a 
visiting nobleman always sat ‘‘ up top ” be- 
side the butler. Dinner consisted of roast 
meat or boiled meat, two vegetables, bread, 
pudding, and beer for those who did not 
take their beer allowance in cash. No one 
was allowed to ask for a second serving 
of anything. When the first of the two 
courses was finished, the butler, house- 
keeper, and maid withdrew to the house- 
keeper’s room, where they were served 
with sweets. The lower servants remain- 
ed at the pudding, which the house pro- 
vided. The three upper servants always 
had something especially prepared for 
them at every meal, as, for instance, at 
breakfast the other servants had bread, 
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butter, coffee or tea, and one boiled egg 
apiece, but the heads of the hall each had 
a rasher of bacon and two eggs cooked 
how they pleased. Such was the gossip 
one really considerable London 
mansion. And then to think of that 
butler marrying and becoming a house 
norter in a flat-house, as so many butlers 
do. and getting back to the shadow of his 
former throne and the stale perfume of 
the flowering-time of his career by hiring 
himself out to wait on ordinary folk at 
five shillings a night! 

And now what do we eat when 
keep house in London—we who are not 
restricted to one meat, two vegetables, 
beer, and pudding? Very plain food, to 
tell the truth, but very good food, never- 
theless. To appreciate the fare of Eng- 
land one needs to go to France and eat 
if only for a little while the delicious 
dishes served at the best hotels; then we 
shall reach the frame of mind of the 
proprietor of that great Saratoga hotel 
who told me that once a week he went 
to the house of his head porter and feast- 
ed upon corned beef and cabbage, count- 
ing it the best meal of the week, because 
he was so tired of the fancy cooking at 
his hotel. Just in that mood I have 
rushed back from Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
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or delightful Buda-Pesth, eager to return 
to my own table in London and enjoy an 
English dinner of soup, fish, joint, and 
pudding, each course of the plainest, but 


well cooked, honest, and substantial. The 
meats sold in the West End of London 
are the tenderest and sweetest in all the 
world. The beef is from Chicago or Can- 
ada, and the mutton hails from New Zea- 
land or Australia, for the most part, but 
it is vastly the better for having come so 
far, The tenderness that the beef acquires 
is marvellous, and the delicacy and sweet- 
ness of the mutton are not to be described 
in words. Although soup and coffee in 
English hotels and restaurants are things 
to flee from, yet it is possible to educate 
an English cook to make both well, there- 
fore these are good where they are re- 
quired to be properly made. England’s 
farms are largely non- productive and 
generally non-profitable, and her truck- 
gardens cannot provide what London re- 
quires. The English season for each 
fruit and vegetable is neither early 
enough nor sufficiently long for the 
gourmets of a metropolis. The conse- 
quence is that the London folk get the 
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choicest fruits, vegetables, and dairy prod- 
ucts of Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and 
France whirled over to them fresh every 
day. The average English cook, got at a 
lady agent’s or a registry-office for one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a year (twenty to twenty-five 
pounds), can cook each familiar thing 
separately as if she possessed a heaven- 
born genius. Ask her to put any two 
things together, and she fails like an 
African king who sets up to whip a Brit- 
ish army. She will not savor any dish, 
except upon pain of dismissal, and if you 
command her to put even salt and pepper 
in her cooking, she does it, but always 
under protest, and in the belief that you 
are corrupting her. The English season 
their food when they have it served to 
them; but we, who get our cooking know- 
ledge from France and Germany and 
Italy, know very well that this cannot be 
done; it is not the same thing. 

An English cook’s puddings will prove 
the greatest surprise to her American em- 
ployers, they are so many, so different, 
and so delicious. Our first cook show- 
ered upon us one unbroken stream of 
unvaryingly good puddings every night 
for more than a year, and they were so 
varied that we never seemed to have the 
same kind twice. They were fruit pud- 
dings—dried fruit and candied fruit—pre- 
serve puddings, boiled puddings, and a 
range of puddings that were indescribable, 
but very delicate, complex, and good to 
happen upon. With nine in ten of these 
creations she sent in plain thick cream 
as a sauce. That sounds commonplace 
and a trifle tiresome; but try it, all who 
do not know that there is no sauce like 
it for sweet things, and that it never 
comes amiss. Of course, being Amer- 
ican, we longed for pies, and never got 
any, for there are not even the tin 
plates in which to cook them in all Great 
Britain. An American grocer in Picca- 
dilly makes life not only possible, but 
delightful, to the Yankees in exile there. 
He sells maple syrup, buckwheat, sweet 
pickles, pop-corn (and corn-poppers), Chi- 
cago canned meats, tomato catsup, and a 
host of American specialties not elsewhere 
obtainable in England—the triumphant 
and glorious list being led by canned 
sweet-corn, of which the English are in 
blank ignorance—but, alas! he does not 
sell pies. Our delicious oysters are on 
sale at Whiteley’s and at Harrod’s stores 
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at a shilling a dozen, cold and fresh and 
in the shell, whereas the native coppery 
oysters cost a dollar a dozen, or four 
times as much. Ours appear to be sent 
over as ballast, but they are just as wel- 
come as if they came in the President’s 
yacht. 

In the midst of all their plain fare the 
English rise to sublime heights in the de- 
vising of sandwiches for afternoon tea, 
for picnics, and for luncheons. Every 
one who has been to England knows 
what mountains of sandwiches they will 
prepare for even two ladies who are going 
boating or on a short railway journey, 
but not every one of my readers is aware 
of the exquisite kinds they include in 
their category, as, for instance, cucum- 
ber sandwiches, and lettuce ones, and ones 
filled with lettuce salad or plain undress- 
ed ‘‘ mustard and cress "—the bread being 
always cut very, very thin, and the butter 
being the best. 

The English breakfast is a very stupid, 
narrow, and tiresome institution. It isa 
stereotyped monotony of tea, bacon—or 
bacon and eggs—and marmalade. Even 
such a divergence as oatmeal—or porridge, 
as they call it—is rare and uncertain, and 
I do not happen to know an English home 
or hotel where fruit is served in the morn- 
ing, as with us. With their tea and bacon 
they have none of our hot breads or pan- 
cakes—for which they may thank their 
North Star. In place of these they eat 
sweetened breads of various sorts, known 
as scones, Sally-Lunns, and a delicious 
toasted and buttered, mildly sweet form 
of bread called tea-cakes. To these whole- 
some breads they add those peculiarly 
British long-range, death-dealing, missiles 
known as crumpets and muffins. And 
everywhere in England dry toast is served 
at breakfast. 

Though their candies are such that they 
are not fond of them—primitive and hard 
and unattractive even to themsel ves—they 
yet are more given to eating other sweet 
things than we who are a candy-loving 
people. At breakfast they must have their 
sweetened breads and marmalades and 
jams. At luncheon they have jam again, 
and a wide range of tarts and cakes. 
There is no afternoon tea without cake on 
the tray, and at dinner they finish with 
puddings and other sweet dishes, often 
cloyingly sugared. I do not think I need 
to say that afternoon tea is as regular a 
meal as any other, or that it cannot be 


escaped, no matter who youare, what your 
station, or where you try to hide from it. 
It is served in shops, work-places, lawyers’ 
offices, banks, and newspaper-offices, and 
both in business and domestic life it serves 
one excellent purpose in bringing people 
together to discuss their affairs under easy 
and pleasant conditions. Even the men 
and women who are afoot at tea-time. 
which is half past four to five o’clock, crowd 
the multitudinous tea-shops of the Lyons, 
the Express, or the Aerated Bread com- 
panies, and in such hosts that though 
three of these shops, each taking up an 
entire building, stand shoulder to shoul- 
der in Piccadilly, it is often impossible to 
get a seat in any one of them when the 
tea hour comes. In your own house the 
custom is made a pretty one. If there is 
company, the tea is served in the drawing- 
room; otherwise, in the dining-room. It 
is brought in by a picturesque maid in cap 
and apron and strings, bearing a great 
shiny tray whereon are the silver teapot, 
cream-jug, and sugar-bowl, all set about 
with delicate china cups and saucers, and 
dishes of thinnest sandwiches and cut 
cake. Every member of the household is 
waiting and listening for it, or hurrying 
to it from out-of-doors, and around the 
steaming shrine all gather—old and 
young and invalid and lusty alike—to 
rest half an hour, and gossip together of 
what each has been doing or planning 
or hearing since they last met at break- 
fast or at luncheon. 

To explain why the cost of living is 
higher than with us—though it is the pop 
ular belief in America that it is cheaper 
there than at home—would require a chap- 
ter. Living, in a word, is cheaper for the 
English poor than for our own, and dear- 
er for the well-to-do than in America, 
because there are here two standards of 
living. The unit of value for the well- 
to-do in England is the sovereign, or the 
five-dollar piece, whereas our American 
unit of value in housekeeping and prac- 
tical affairs is a dollar. The unit of 
value with the English poor is a sliding 
standard that runs from a penny down 
to a farthing, just as in America it is a 
nickel. No American of middle cireum- 
stances who has made his home in Lon- 
don will dispute my statement that it 
costs more to keep a family there than it 
does at home. Men’s clothing, wines and 
liquors, servants, flowers, and a very few 
minor articles are cheaper in England, 
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it these advantages are offset by the mutton (from New Zealand) is twenty 
cher cost of all other necessaries. The cents a pound, and English mutton fetch- 
ieapest cut of beef is twenty-five centsa es seven cents more. These are all West 
ound, the best fish sell for as high as End prices, but they are not high prices. 
fifty cents a pound, butter is thirty cents They are the quotations of a very careful 
. pound, coffee is forty cents, strawberries buyer. Then, again, the requirements of 
ever go lower than eight or ten cents a maintaining a middle station in London 
isket, and good small fruits generally with one’s friends and visitors add great- 
e very much dearer. Peaches are a_ ly tothe cost of housekeeping in servants, 
iarter of a dollar apiece, milk is eight flowers for the table, wines, elaborate des- 
nts a quart, cream is fifty cents a_ serts, and the general expense of formal 
rt, oysters fetch a dollar to a dol- dining, for the punctilious formality of 
‘and a half a dozen, bread is about drawing-room manners demands an 
cheap as at home, loin of pork is equally high and formal standard of 
enty- five cents a pound, the cheaper living. 


LOVE’S WOUNDS. 
BY LOUISE BETTS EDWARDS. 


Not love for me—not love! 

Hate I will have, with fierce hot breath, 

Sin whose sweet wine holds dregs of death, 

Ambition with its stinging goad, 

And tottering Toil, with leaden load; 

Fear with its shuddering serpent-hiss, 

Cold Treachery with its Judas-kiss: 

A bosom-thorn though each should prove, 
More deep, more sharp the mortal stab of Love! 


Love holds a two-edged sword; 

And for each happy hour she brings, 

Each kiss where rapt remembrance clings, 

Each thrilling thought, each tender word, 

Seven times she pierces with that sword. 

Canst bear Love’s wounds, O high of heart? 

None answers, who hath known their smart; 

They only pledge, who weigh not Love with loss, 
Their hearts to drink her cup and bear her cross! 
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No, not the wounds of Love! 

That adds, for every hurt she heals, 

A subtler sting than that she seals. 

Love lays on Guilt a deeper stain; 

Gives Death his last supremest pain; 

When. he hath raised his hand to part, 

Love wields the sword that cleaves the heart; 

Love, save for Death, were sweet, ah sweet! 
Dear, but for Love, the coming of Death’s feet! 
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So I will go my way; 
And when Love passes, turn my face, 
Lest I should stay for one embrace: 
Sad, that I may not be more sad; 
Strange, that men may not see me mad; 
Lonely, that I may tremble less 
In the last awful loneliness. 
From stone to stone, how brief the mile! 
What if a craven heart go cold a while? 
Vou. XCVIIL.—No. 588.—107 
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CATHERINE CARR. 


BY MARY E 


‘> ninth day of August, 1814, was hot 

and sultry on the Connecticut coast. 
Ever since morning, old Madam Carr, 
Catherine’s grandmother, had been presa- 
ging thunder-tempest. Sitting on the north 
porch, knitting an interminable length of 
silk stocking, she had sniffed the charred 
dust of the field- grass consuming be- 
neath the fierce sun, as in a very auto- 
de-fe of nature, and turned keen old 
eves of suspicion upon the northwest 
horizon, where the thunder-storms were 
wont to brew. All day the northwest 
had been vague, as with dregs of color 
instead of cloud, for all the purple-blue 
of the intense sky seemed to have settled 
there. ‘* There will be a thunder-tem- 
pest before night,” said Madam Carr, in 
her deep voice, almost a bass, coming un- 
expectedly from a slender old throat 
swathed in folds of delicate lace. 

‘* Ves, grandmother, I think so,” re- 
sponded Catherine. 

She was dressed in some thin stuff of 
an indeterminate pattern of purple stripes 
and garlands of pink flowers, faded and 
darned profusely, as was her lace tucker. 
Everything in the old Carr mansion was 
only held from the collapse of age by the 
timely stitches of thrift. Madam Carr’s 
black satin was actually embroidered by 
her own cunning fingers in a rose pat- 
tern to conceal the threadbare places, and 
her black lace mittens were almost gone 
as to the original weave. Madam Carr 
always wore her black lace mittens of an 
afternoon, as ladies had been accustomed 
to do when she was young. She had 
come of a fine old English family which 
had not sought the New World at all 
until the colonies were nearly fledged 
for independent flight. There had been 
wealth and state in the daily life of 
Madam Carr, although now she lived in 
actual poverty with her granddaughter 
Catherine. The Carr estate had drib- 
bled away through improvident fingers, 
until there was little left except the old 
mansion on the outskirts of the village, 
and a few acres of scanty pasturage, and 
a wood-lot or two. Catherine had a 
brother, two years older than herself, 
who might retrieve the family fortunes, 
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but he was fighting in Perry's squadro), 
against the British, and his grandmothe, 
had little to say of him. Madam (Ca 
was a Tory born and bred, and, if s 
had her way, would have set up tly 
throne of England at the Capitol wit, 1 
delay. She prayed in her closet for th 
English arms, and never asked if Cat 
erine had heard from young Harry Ca: 
though she loved him well, and thoug 
she knew that his scanty pay, sent hom 
as regularly as might be, kept her ai 
her household alive. Catherine hersel! 
from her early training, was not as tru 
a daugliter of the republic as she might 
have been in her principles, and had 
striven as best she might to dissuade her 
brother Harry. ‘Go fight for the on 
true country and the one true govern 
ment,” said she, with that gentle imperi 
ousness which folk said was like her 
grandmother's, and became her well, bi 
Harry would not listen. 

‘* They have ground us into the dust,” 
he declared, fiercely, ‘‘and now we wi! 
arise and let them see the stuff we ar 
made of.” 

‘Tis British stuff,” argued Catherine 

‘* British stuff grafted on to a tree o 
the West, till ‘tis the noblest fruit of tl. 
whole earth,” said Harry Carr, and was 
off in his blue uniform. 

Catherine wrote to him, though her dis 
approval was stii! active. Catherin 
looked as her grandmother had looked 
when she wasa girl. She was small and 
fair, with a face as round and innocent as 
chiid’s; but she bore herself like a queen, 
and had, at times, a severity of manner 
which no one, not even her grandmother, 
gainsaid. Catherine Carr had been soug)it 
in marriage by one Captain Miles Wads 
worth, of the blood of the Wadsworti: 
who had hidden the charter of Connecti 
cut in the hollow tree. 

Catherine had aecepted him, and lie 
had for some six,months visited her as 
her acknowledged lover; then there had 
been high words, none but they two knew 
over what, and Captain Miles had sailed 
away in his ship, The Commonwealth, to 
Liverpool. That was during the year be 
fore the war, and Catherine had not 
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heard a word from her lover since. If 

she grieved for him, nobody knew. Now 

wnd then aswain with courting intent rode 
ver from Stonington to see this damsel 
th a fair face, and good blood in her 

veins, though no gold in her purse, but 
ie would have none of him. 

‘Catherine will never be wedded,” 

d Madam Carr, ‘‘but no one need 

vn her for it, since ‘tis not for lack of 

inces. "Tis an honorable estate, when 
comes with choice, and has been held 
y many a@ woman of our family.” If 

e truth had been told, Madam Carr 
somewhat regretted that she had not 

id that estate herself. She had been a 
true and faithful wife to her husband, 

»w dead some twenty years, but she had 
1ot been in love with him, and he was in 
er memory but an additional shadow 
‘ast by her fleshly life. She had been a 

rr herself, having married her own 
‘cousin. She looked with favor on Cath- 

ne remaining in her single blessed- 
ess. ‘* There is freedom and dignity in 
child, let them say what they will,” 
said she, ‘‘ and the old place will feed you 
as long as you live.” 

Catherine Carr led her life of peaceful 
nonotony of industry, and seemed con- 
tent enough, though she was young and 

ere was warm blood in her veins. The 
days for three years had dawned and 
dimmed with no change, except their 
own variety of eternity, but now this 
ninth day of August was to hold enough 
to spice a lifetime. 

Catherine, when she waked that morn- 
ing, had felt a strange quickening of her 
pulses, and a turmoil of her whole mind, 
both as to its memories and its imagery 
of the future. An electrical ferment of 
storms and upheavals of present harmo- 
nies seemed te be in her little sphere of 
life, as well as in the greatness of nature. 
‘There will be a thunder-tempest before 
night,” said Madam Carr. ‘‘ Something 
will happen before night,” said Catherine 
Carr, but only to herself. All the fore- 
noon she and old black Sylvy had been 
putting up little pots of currant jelly and 
jam. Her finger-tips were still rosy with 
the currant juice, though she had rubbed 
them well. She sat that afternoon with 
her grandmother on the porch and darned 
a petticoat of fine red damask which had 
belonged to her mother. 

‘‘I remember well when your mother 
first wore that; she had just turned six- 


teen,” said Madame Carr, ‘It is a hand- 
some color, though not for this time of 
year.” 

‘*The people of this country like it not 
overwell, at this time of year or any oth- 
er,’ said Catherine, with a laugh, refer- 
ring to the red coats of the British sol- 
diers. Catherine’s laugh had a nervous 
ring, her delicate face was strained and 
tense, her blue eyes almost black. She 
kept turning an ear this way and that, 
as if listening; she glanced often at the 
road, visible through the lilac shrubbery 
in the front yard; all at once Catherine's 
whole face lightened and sharpened with 
attention like a hunting dog’s. She 
heard a noise like the feet of a swift run- 
ner; then she saw one man, then anoth- 
er, aud another, come pelting up the road; 
then a stout woman laboring beliind with 
heavy joltings of hips like the panniers 
of adonkey. Catherine recognized them 
for the landlord, his wife and son and 
man-servant, from the tavern a half-mile 
below. The tavern was a small hostelry 
of none too good repute, serving mainly 
as a resting and carousing place for sail- 
ors, for there was a good anchorage at 
that point. Catherine ran out around 
the corner of the house, through the li- 
laes, to the road, and her grandmother, 
knitting-work in hand, went after her, 
nearly as agile as slie. 

‘“What is it?” called Catherine, and 
her face was pale; for those were troub- 
lous times on the coast, with an enemy 
on the seas. The woman answered her, 
though she was scantest of breath. 

‘The British! The British!” she gasp- 
ed out. 

Catherine ran after her, grasping her 
arm, and keeping alongside easily. ‘‘ Are 
they come? Are the British come?” 

‘Their ships are off yonder, four of 
‘em, and a boat from the biggest—a-com in’ 
—a-comin’ ashore. Let go! let go!” 

‘*Are the men going to Stonington to 
warn the town?” 

‘*No; the town will be all in a light 
blaze in a half-hour. We be goin’ to the 
swamp, where they can't find us. Best 
you and your folks go too, Catherine 
Carr. Get your teaspoons an’ come, I 
have my half-dozen in my pocket. Let 
go! let go!” 

With that the woman, the wife of John 
Tabb the tavern-keeper, wrenched away 
her arm, and was on with the rushing 
men. 
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‘* Oh, go to Stonington! go to Stoning- 
ton! to warn the town!” cried Catherine, 
after them; but John Tabb pelted on 
with his stubborn face as if he did not 
hear. 

‘*Go to Stonington! go to Stonington, 
Mr. Tabb!” shrieked Catherine. But John 
Tabb went on with a steady rush, like a 
panic-stricken ox, and they were all out 
of sight. ’ 

Catherine ran back to her grandmo- 
ther, standing pale, but with a certain air 
of tremulous triumph, at the house gate. 
‘We have nothing to fear, Catherine,” 
said she. ‘‘ There is no need for women 
of the Carr family to fear anything from 
British soldiers.” 

‘I am not afraid,” said Catherine, 
proudly, ‘‘ but the people in Stonington 
will have no time to defend the town. 
Grandmother, Iam going to warn them.” 

‘*You will not go one step,” declared 
Madam Carr. ‘‘The British will give 
them notice in time to remove the women 
and children; the men will stay and fight. 
What more would you?” 

‘*There will be no time to strengthen 
the earth-works.” 

‘Let them fall, then! What you are 
thinking of, Catherine Carr, is Miles 
Wadsworth’s father and mother, and sis- 
ter Pamela,” 

Catherine went rosy red, and ran, with 
her grandmother calling vainly after her, 
through the house to the garden. It 
was in her mind to cross to the fields 
from the garden, and then to run through 
them to a point farther up the road, that 
being considered a shorter way. 

Catherine hurried through the old gar- 
den, overrun with box in sinuous green 
windings, under the arches of ancient 
Black Sylvy’s eyes rolled 
white with childlike wonder and terror 
from the shadowy kitchen window. Cath- 
erine ran down the main garden path, 
between the humping rows of box. She 
climbed the wall at the rear, and had just 
set foot on the sun-baked grass of the 
field when she gave a choking ery and 
started back. Captain Miles Wadsworth 
was coming toward her, running weakly, 
as if he were about to fall, flinging out 
with uncertain knees like a drunken man. 
His face was darkly flushed, though it 
had grown so thin that one who did not 
know it as well as her own might not 
have recognized it, and he kept one hand 
pressed hard against his side. 


rose-trees, 


For a second Catherine felt as if sl) 
were in a dream, and as if it were h: 
eyes awaver with sleep which gave this 
dream man his wavering gait; then s]), 
sprang forward. *‘ Miles! Miles!” sh 
cried out, and caught him by the arn 
and he leaned against her shoulder, and 
would have fallen except for her. ‘‘ Hoy 
came you here? What is the matter? 0] 
Miles!” she cried, trembling and support 
ing him, and forgetting that there had 
ever been enmity between them. 

“The British! Alarm the town!” gasp 
ed out Captain Miles Wadsworth. 

** Miles, have you escaped from tli 
British ships?” 

“Yes. Sweetheart, hurry; I can go no 
farther. I swam ashore, and the sun heat 
—and—I have had a wound in my sid 
Go, go!” 

** Miles, if they find you, you will b 
shot.” 

‘‘Never mind me, Catherine. Run to 
the town!” 

‘* And a boat-load is coming to thi 
anchorage at the tavern,” cried Catherin: 
inafrenzy. ‘*‘They will find you her 
they will stop and search the house; ‘tis 
you they are after, Miles.” 

‘* No, I—overheard—they will—bom 
bard Stonington in an hour. Go, Cath 
erine.”’ 

‘* They will stop and search, and if the 
find you, they will kill you, Miles.” 

‘* As well one time as another, Cather 
ine,” replied Captain Miles Wadsworth, 
faintly, with a little bitterness of sadness 
‘*T have no sweetheart and‘no ship, and 
my old father and mother have another 
son and will not miss me. I must die 
for my country, which alone has any need 
of me, and as well now. Run to Ston- 
ington, Catherine, for ten minutes on the 
earth-works may mean victory and the 
salvation of the town. Leave me where 
I am, and go.” 

But Catherine Carr, with her mouth set 
hard, was already urging the young man 
toward the house, though he continued to 
beg her not, almost piteously. ‘‘ Cather 
ine, for your life leave me and go,” he 
begged, stammering and stumbling, for 
the pain and dizziness in his head were 
great, and his feet met the ground with 
strange shocks. Captain Miles Wadswort! 
was nearly spent with exhaustion from 
the heat and the stress and anxiety 
of his escape, being also weakened in 
health by anxiety Of mind, and a bullet 
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wound received some time since in his 
side. His good ship the Constitution 
had been captured by the British on the 
high seas before the war had begun, and 
he himself impressed into service in the 
British navy. That morning, having dis- 
covered that messengers were to be sent to 
warn Stonington and give her an hour to 
remove the inhabitants, he had jumped 
overboard and swum ashore; but on reach- 
ing the land he had sunk down exhaust- 
ed, and lain there he kuew not how long. 

Catherine half dragged, half bore him 
into the house, to the bedroom out of the 
cool north parlor, and forced him gently 
upon the bed,.on which he sank, gasping 
faintly, for his strength was almost spent. 

Madam Carr stood in the entry as they 
passed, and black Sylvy’s eyes rolled 
white over hershoulder. ‘‘ Who—who—?” 
demanded Madam Car, and her face was 
as pale as her darned laces. She did not 
know Miles Wadsworth with his emaci- 
ated figure and his thin flushed face. 

Catherine answered not a word till she 
had laid Miles on the bed and come back 
panting. ‘Fetch cold water from the 
well, and a towel, quick,” she ordered 
Sylvy, imperatively, then ran to the cup- 
board in the south room for a glass of 
cordial; but Madam Carr caught her by 
the arm. ‘‘ Who is it, Catherine Carr?” 
she demanded. 

‘* Miles—it is Miles; let me go.” 

‘* How comes he here?” 

‘* He has escaped from the British. Let 
me go, grandmother.” 

‘*They will shoot him if they find him 
here.” 

‘* They shall not find him.’ 

‘‘T saw the gleam of their bayonets 
down the road before I came in. They 
are almost here. They will shoot him if 
they find him, Catherine Carr.” 

Catherine gazed at her grandmother 
with a face of pale desperation; then the 
color came back, her eyes flashed with 
sudden resolution and fun, and she gave 
one leap toward the north porch, where 
lay the red damask petticoat which she 
had been mending. 

‘* Catherine, Catherine Carr, what are 
you going to do?” 

Catherine made a swift notch with her 
scissors, then, with a fierce twitch of her 
strong young arm, rent the petticoat from 
belt to hem. 

‘**Catherine, what are you doing? Are 
you gone mad?” 


’ 


Catherine made no reply; she rushed 
to the fireplace, caught up the poker, and 
thrust it through the band of the damas\ 
petticoat, then scuttled up the windin: 
spiral of the front stair, and hung out th: 
red flag which she had improvised from 
the second-story window over the front 
door. 

Madam Carr, all in a tremulous whi 
of silken skirts, stood at the foot of the 
stair; she thought that her granddaugh 
ter had lost her wits over the peril of her 
lover. ‘‘ Catherine,” she called, faintly, 
and as she called caught a searlet gleam 
through the side-lights of the front door, 
heard the tramp of heavy feet, and the 
jingle of swords, then a great clatter of 
the knocker. Then she heard the voice 
of Catherine, who was waving the red 
flag from the window overhead— 

‘What do you want, gentlemen?” 

A voice of inquiry sounded from with- 
out, and it was imperious, though some 
what tempered by admiration for Cather- 
ine’s fair face, and respect for her gentle, 
fine-bred manners. 

Then Madam Carr heard her grand 
daughter’s voice again, gentle as ever, 
yet with a tone in it which she had never 
heard, and which seemed to show in a 
flash the girl to her as a stranger: ‘It is 
the flag of the small - pox, gentlemen. 
You can enter if you please, but you will 
do so at your peril.” 

There was a commotion among tlie 
redcoats ; then the man’s voice sounded 
again, with a quaver of consternation in 
it,‘* Who is ill, madam?” 

And Catherine Carr answered, unfal- 
tering over the first lie of her life, ‘‘ My 
brother, gentlemen.” 

‘*A sailor has escaped from our ship 
this morning. Has one come here seek- 
ing shelter?” 

** No, sir.” 

There was a confused murmur of 
voices; then the leading one was heard 
again: ‘‘I am despatched by the British 
commodore to give notice to the inhab- 
itants of Stonington that the bombard- 
ment by his Majesty's ships will begin in 
an hour’s time, and to warn them to re- 
move to places of safety.” 

‘*Oh, I pray you, gentlemen,” cried 
Catherine Carr—and if she was guilty of 
a bit of malicious humor in the midst of 
her terror and danger they did not per- 
ceive it—‘‘I pray you, gentlemen, to as- 
sist me in removing my poor brother, 
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who is in the worst stage of the disease, 
to some place of safety before the bom- 
bardment begins.” 

Then the young officer, who had a face 
as fair and rosy as the Jadies of whom he 
was a dear lover, answered in great haste: 
‘There is no cause. for alarm, madam; 
you are well out of range of our fire. 
There is no occasion to remove your bro- 
ther, and it might do him great harm, 
since he isin sucha state. I bid you good- 
day, and may the sad affliction which: is 
upon your house spare your roses!” 

Then Madam Carr heard the heavy 
tramp of retreating feet, and saw the 
vanishing swing of scarlet shoulders, and 
Catherine came down stairs, laughing. 

Her grandmother, pale with anxiety 
and bewilderment, yet looked at her with 
asperity. ‘‘ Laugh, if you can, at false- 
hood and disloyalty against your right- 


ful country and ruler,” said she, ‘‘ but 
you know not if they will not return and 
shoot your lover in there, and you know 
not if he be not lying dead now with a 
sunstroke. You would laugh on the verge 
of the grave.” 

Catherine turned pale, and hastened 
into the north bedroom, where Captain 
Miles lay, with black Sylvy wetting his 
head with cloths wet in cold water, and 
crooning the while with a half-savage 
murmur of sympathy and love. Miles 
did not open his eyes as Catherine bent 
over him, and Sylvy shook her head 
warningly. In spite of his peril and 
anxiety, Miles Wadsworth had fallen into 
the repose of utter exhaustion. 

Madam Carr beckoned Catherine out 
into the parlor. ‘‘ What if they suspect, 
and stop on their way back—what then?” 
she whispered. 
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“They will not stop when they are 
bound such an errand,” Catherine 
whispered back, but her forehead was 
little. Then suddenly her 


on 


contracted a 


**ONLY ONE MAN STOOD BELOW.” 


whole face lighted with the flash of her 
ready wit, and her mouth twitched, for 
so full of spirit was she that she had 
presence of mind to love the jest which 
sometimes rides abreast with danger. Out 
she ran to the kitchen, got a jar of the 
currant jelly which she had just made, 
and the porringer of paste which she had 
used for fastening the little circles of 
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letter-paper over the jars, aud was back 
in the bedroom. Then, while the blac} 
woman watched her in consternation 
though she ceased not her cold - wate; 
applications, she made with 
soft and deft touches Captain 
Miles Wadsworth’s handsome 
face resemble most hideous! 
that of a small-pox patient. 
When Catherine turned, afte: 
finishing her work, she saw he 
grandmother standing in the 
doorway, watching her with an 
expression which resembled her 
own. Full of perturbation and 
anxiety was Madam Carr’s face, 
and yet there was a lift at her 
mouth corners which denoted 
something else. Suddenly she 
glided swiftly to the cupboard 
beside the chimney in the par 
lor, where they kept a small 
stock of domestic remedies, and 
displayed, with a shrewd nar 
rowing of her eyes, a small vial 
to Catherine. ‘‘It is assafeeti 
da, and, in case they return, it 
can be spilled on the floor for 
the evil smell of the disease,” 
said she, and Catherine nodded, 
laughing again; but at that mo- 
ment came a clattering knock 
on the front door, which caused 
them both to start and pale. 
‘They have come back,” 
gasped Catherine, losing for the 
moment her courage; but her 
grandmother stood firm. ‘*Go 
to the door,” said she, ‘‘ and 
fetch them in if they have a 
mind!” Then she went herself 
into the bedroom, ordered Syl- 
vy away, and took her place at 
Captain Miles’s head. 
Catherine ran up the stairs, 
flung open the window, and 
brandished her ominous flag. 
Only one man stood below—a 
grizzled old king's veteran, with 
a square jaw, small eyes of stub- 
born defiance, and a face deeply Uinted 
with the small-pox. In doubt and sus- 
picion as to whether the deserter, or a 
body of the enemy and arms, might not 
be concealed in the house, this man, Jolin 
Busby by name, had volunteered to return 
and face the pestilence. 
‘You will enter at your peril, sir,” 
declared Catherine’s sweet voice from the 
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window. She had quite recovered her- 
self; her eyes flashed, and her cheeks 
were as red as her flag. 

When the caller declared gruffly his 
intention to enter, Catherine ran down 
t once and opened the door, and led the 

iy to the bedroom wherein Captain 
liles Wadsworth lay. 

I beg you, sir, to be quiet, and not 
sturb my brother, or his life may an- 
swer for it,” said Catherine, softly; and 
the soldier made no answer, but trod on 
tiptoe, and barely stepped over the bed- 
room threshold. Indeed, he found one 
ook and one breath enough. Madam 
Carr had spilled all the assafcetida as she 
proposed, and Captain Wadsworth’s face 

n the darkened room was a hideous sight. 
Madam Carr had slipped the wet towel 
over his forehead and eyes, but the lower 
part of his face was exposed, and it look- 
ed, as John Busby reported, for all the 

orld like a Christmas pudding. And 
is for the disease being small-pox—‘ Go 
there and draw one long breath,” said 
John Busby. 

John Busby retreated, fairly routed, 
though he knew it not, by the wit of two 
women, sturdy soldier though he was, and 
the gleam of his searlet coat was soon 
out of sight on the Stonington road. 

After he was gone, Captain Miles Wads- 
worth lay in such a peace of rest and 
slumber that it seemed almost like that 
of death, and Madam Carr ordered that 
he be left to himself. ‘‘ He wil do now,” 
said she, ‘‘ but we will leave his face as 
tis lest they come again, and he be shot, 
and we convicted of perjury.” 

She went out with her stately glide, 
but Catherine lingered, gave aswift glance 
around to make sure that she was not 
seen, then bent over the sleeping man 
and kissed him softly. Then she slipped 
ut, all glowing with blushes, and looked 
at the tall clock on the stair landing. 
It was avout five o'clock in the after- 
noon. Catherine reckoned, standing there. 
‘In about half an hour they will have 
reached Stonington and given warning,” 
she reflected; ‘‘ then they have to return 
to their ship. That will take near an 
hour longer, as they have computed. 
The bombardment will begin about the 
half-hour after six.” 

Suddenly the thought came to Cath- 
erine Carr, ‘‘If—if those messengers 
could be delayed two hours—one hour— 
only one half-hour—the people of Ston- 
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ington might be able to save the town.” 
For she remembered what her lover had 
said as to the value of even fifteen min- 
utes for the strengthening of defences. 
Catherine Carr, a slim young figure, in 
her gown of faded purples and roses, 
stood with her fair alert face fronting the 
face of the clock as if it were the verita- 
ble one of time and eternity, in which 
she could find the eyelight of wisdom. 

Then she threw back her head, her 
white throat swelled, and she gave a 
short laugh, which was to her gay un 
daunted temper the expression of resolu- 
tion. 

Catherine hurried out on the porch, 
caught up the remaining half of her red 
damask petticoat, and raced down the 
road. 

Catherine hastened toward the tavern 
which had been so incontinently deserted, 
down the stretch of dusty road between 
the powdered thickets of gold and purple 
midsummer bloom. The sun rays beat 
over from the westward like the fierce 
arrows of retreating hunters, there were 
broadsides of heat from earth and sky, 
and every leaf and blade and flower had 
seemingly its own shot for the weary 
eye that beheld it, for it was one of the 
hottest days of the year. But Cath- 
erine had no thought of the heat as she 
sped along, being fully possessed with 
fiercest love and loyalty, not for her coun- 
try—for as to that she was divided—but 
for her lover. She remembered Miles 
Wadsworth’s anxiety for the safety of 
Stonington, and how he had risked his 
own life for that end, and rather than 
fire against his countrymen. 

‘*Stonington shall be saved, Miles,” 
she cried, exultantly, as she hurried 
along. She thought of the good folk 
whom she knew in the town, and how 
Miles Wadsworth’s father and mother 
and sister dwelt there. 

When she reached the tavern she saw 
the boat from the British frigate rocking 
on the blue swell, and to her great relief 
it was empty. Her fear had been lest a 
sailor or two were left in charge. She 
did not know that such was the case, and 
that they had been lured from their al- 
legiance by the abandoned barrels of 
New England rum in the tavern, and 
were then therein, forgetful of friend and 
foe alike. 

Catherine got a hatchet from the tav- 
ern wood-pile, and ran down the beach 
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to the boat. She had a strong arm and 
wrist; she had soon cut a hole in the 
bottom of the boat, and severed the rope. 
All the time she was in deadly fear lest 
some one on the ships which swarmed 
aloof in the haze of the heat might spy 
her out with a glass. She had, to guard 
against that, brought the severed half of 
her damask petticoat and pinned it over 
her shoulders, that any watcher might 
take it for the red coat of England. 

When her work was done, and she was 
hurrying up the road, she cast a glance 
back, to see the dim ships moving in a 
line toward a position more directly op- 
posite the town, all except one, which 
lingered for the return of the boat. 

‘* That boat will never return,” thought 
Catherine Carr, ‘‘ and they cannot bom- 
bard until they are sure that the first shot 
will not kill their own men.” 

Then she reflected—suppose she had 
scuttled the boat, how long would it take 
for the soldiers to signal the ship, and for 
another boat to be sent to them? It 
would take some time, certainly, but could 
she not delay them longer still? A spirit 
of utter daring and mischief seized the 
girl, and imaginations as extravagant as 
those of a child possessed her. She 
was of an exceeding nervous tempera- 
ment, as finely responsive to all new 
conditions as a bird which slants its 
wings to every change of wind. More- 
over, the intense heat of the day, instead 
of depressing her with slumbrous languor, 
had stung her to freer life. She had risen 
with higher and higher understanding 
and capacity to every new emergency of 
danger, until now she was in a fairly 
abnormal condition of activity, and bar- 
riers were as nothing to the leaping pow- 
ers of her mind. 

‘*T will delay the British ships longer 
still,” said Catherine Carr. 

Just before she reached her own house 
she saw a thick cloud of dust ahead, then 
horns tossed through it, followed by 
bounding red flanks and lashing tails. 
Then she heard the shrill scream of a fife, 
and knew that little Johnny Purdy was 
driving home the cows, playing the while 
on the fife on which his grandfather had 
played in the Revolution, and in which 
his soul delighted. 

Catherine bounded forward and caught 
the boy by the arm. He stared at her 
in bewilderment, his fife still at his 
pouting lips. He and his widowed mo- 
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ther, living off the main road, had hea; 
naught of the approach of the British. 

Catherine talked fast; the boy’s fac 
kindled as he listened. He was a su; 
burnt lad of twelve, with ready blushes. 
but steady eyes. 

When Catherine released him, biddiy 
him hurry, he went forward witli a lea 
driving tle cows at a furious rate, but } 
fife was still. 

Catherine ran toward the house, and 
her grandmother met her at-the doo) 
‘* He is still asleep,” she said. ‘* Whi 
have you been, Catherine Carr?” 

‘*T have been to the British boat aix 
scuttled it.” 

‘** They will shoot you for a traitor, an 
you are one,” said Madam Carr, hotly, but 
her eyes snapped. 

Catherine made no reply, but hurried 
up to the garret and got the two old mus 
kets which her grandfather Carr lad 
once used against the colonists. 

‘What are you going to do with the 
muskets? Is your brain turned?” d 
manded Madam when Catherine 
came down. 

‘*Go to the door and watch, grandmio- 
ther, and you will see,” answered Cath 
erine, running out with a musket 
each shoulder, though they were of pro 
digious weight and length, and she could 
scarcely walk under them. 

The country road was bordered wit! 
stone walls. Catherine laid her two mus 
kets one over each wall, a little above the 
house, with their muzzles pointing up the 
road at a slight slant. Then back 
went for some pokers and tongs and 
shovels, and even warming-pans will 
long brass-bound handles, which, seen in 
an uneertain light of gathering dusk. 
and also of storm, for that which had 
threatened all day was rolling high in 
the northwest, might well. deceive *‘ie 
eyes of suspicion in a hostile land. All 
these she ranged over the stone walls, 
with the muskets at the ends nearest the 
town; and then came little Johnny Pur 
dy, dragging painfully the enormous 
gun used by his ancestor of Plymouth 
against the Indians. That, when placed, 
seemed to project half across the road with 
its furious old muzzle; and thougl it 
could not be fired without such labor and 
preparation as were out of the question. 
yet its look was an intimation of a far 
reaching death. 

Then Johnny Purdy, who was pale 
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nder his freckles, for his ancestral blood 

is surging high in his heart, went, ac- 
cording to instructions, his fife in hand, 

, a point some distance away in the 

ds, whence he could fly easily to cov- 

of the woods; and Catherine Carr, 
th atin pan and two sticks for a drum, 
tioned herself aloof on the other side 
the road. 

When the men from the British ship. 

th the young officer at their head, came 
down the road on their way to take boat, 

ving warned the town of Stonington 
ecording to instructions, they saw to 
their dismay a gleaming file as of mus- 
ts projecting over either wall just before 

-y reached the Carr house. The thun- 
der-clouds were gathering fast, and there 

is a sallow twilight over the whole 

suntry. They doubted not that they 
saw at least twelve good muskets, six on 
either side of the road, forming a short 
sit certain lane of death for the King’s 
men to pass. They halted, and suddenly 
rom the right came the shrill scream of 
a fife in the tune of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle”; 
then the triumphant beat of a drum re- 
sponded from the left. That meant, to 
the British, American re-enforcements in 
both quarters, and the impossibility of 
taking to the fields and skirting the mus- 
kets. 

The men were brave soldiers as any in 
his Majesty’s service, but a little pause 
before what seemed a certain march on 
death did them no discredit. Some time 
was spent by them in conference as to 
what course to pursue, some holding it 
was best to retreat on the town and seize 
a boat, some holding that since their flag 
did not protect them here it would not 
there, and they would either be cut in 
pieces, or held prisoners to prevent the 
bombardment. 

And all the time the Stonington men 
were working for their lives at the earth- 
works, while the ancient, useless muskets 
and the pokers, tongs, and warming-pans 
pointed fiercely over the stone walls, above 
the Carr house, at the enemy; and the fife 
played on the right nearer and nearer. 
now this way, now that; while the drum 
sounded bravely on the left. 

Finally the men from the British ship 
placed themselves shoulder to shoulder, 
levelled their guns, and made a rushing 
charge, as brave in spirit as that of the 
six hundred, though it was against a 
powerless enemy, and their bravery 


seemed to recoil upon themselves with 
a shock of mortification and ridicule. 

After the bloodless passage between 
the bristling walls, there was a halt and 
hoarse shout, half of mirth, half of rage. 

Catherine had fled like a deer through 
the garden into the house, and little 
Johnny Purdy had dropped into a misty 
hollow, where they might have searched 
all night for him in vain. There he lay 
low, shaking with exultant laughter, 
though the thunder- shower burst over 
him, drenching him to the skin, and 
pelting him as with bullets of water. 

As Catherine entered the house there 
came a blinding blue flash, and a report 
like a whole broadside of artillery. Cath- 
erine rushed through into the south room, 
where her grandmother was. She was 
laughing, but her grandmother's look 
checked her. 

‘*See what you have done!” cried 
Madam Carr, panting. ‘* They are com- 
ing back here!” 

Catherine looked out of the window, 
and there were the redcoats coming on a 
run. Their charge had carried them 
past, but they had turned as soon as they 
had collected their wits,and made for the 
Carr house. They hesitated no longer 
before that flying ensign of a dread pes- 
tilence. Either they, having just expe- 
rienced such a scurvy trick, suspected the 
subterfuge, or, being so wroth with those 
who had mocked them, feared no danger, 
or else were minded to seek one moment's 
shelter from the fury of the storm, though 
that would have scarcely been to their 
credit, being on the King’s service; but, 
whatever may have been the reason, they 
were coming. 

Catherine Carr's brave heart and gay 
daring failed her utterly. ‘‘ They—will 
—find him!” she gasped. This contin- 
gency had not entered her head, which 
was, after all, that of a child’s, without 
enough retrospective distance to give her 
the best foresight. 

Then it was that Madam Carr arose. 
‘*Be quiet, Catherine Carr, and do as I 
bid you, and I will save him,” said she, 
and went straight across to the north 
parlor, with Catherine at her heels,though 
her knees shook so that she could scarce- 
ly step. : 

In the north parlor was a carved chest 
of precious Indian wood. It had been 
one of Madam Carr's wedding treasures, 
and held some of her most precious be- 
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longings, her bridal gown and veil and 
satin shoes, and her dead husband's knee- 
buckles among them. 

Madam Carr flung open the chest, and 
drew therefrom a parcel securely folded 
in a fine linen cloth, laid well under the 
others, for it was a contraband thing, and 
had been kept for years at the risk of dis- 
paragement to Madam Carr's loyalty. 

She unfolded the parcel while the 

knocks of the British soldiers resounded 
through the house, and shook out the 
sritish ensign, which had been struck 
on a British man-of-war in the Revolu- 
tion, and had fallen into her husband’s 
hands, to be held sacred by him, and his 
widow after him. 

In the bedroom, dark with the storm, 
Captain Miles Wadsworth was stirring 
in faint bewildered wise, awakened by the 
roll of the thunder and the clatter at the 
door. Madam Carr, holding the flag be- 
hind her, went into the room and up to 
the bed, Catherine following. 

‘*The British are about to enter 
house,” said Madam Carr. ‘‘ They 
shoot you for a deserter if they find 
here. Shut your eyes and lie still, 
hold your breath, for your life.” 

Miles tried to speak. 

‘*Do as I bid you, for your life,” 
dered Madam Carr. 
hold your breath.” 

Captain Miles Wadsworth, borne down 
in his weakness by this onslaught of ma- 
ternal will, closed his eyes. Then Madam 
Carr flung the British ensign over him 
as he lay there, and stood at his side, her 
head bowed as in pale and tearless grief, 
when the redeoats rushed into the room. 

There was a sudden hush as they saw 
the still shape on the bed under the Brit- 
ish flag, the stony grief of the stately 
old woman, and Catherine, who was 
weeping in good earnest, for her nerves 
had given way. 

They all uncovered, and then the 
young officer gave the word to leave the 
room; but the old soldier John Busby 
spoke up in surly defiance of auihority. 
‘* Sir,” saidehe, ‘‘ they have just served 
us one trick; this may be another.” 

‘* Silence!” cried the officer, with a side 
glance toward the weeping Catherine, 
and maybe an uneasy consciousness of 
the evil odor in the room—‘‘ Silence! The 
man under my command who respects 
not the dead covered by the British flag 
falls himself. March!” 
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The young officer gave one more ad- 
miring and passionate glance at Cather 
ine. If he suspected aught wrong, he lid 
his suspicions from himself, and as |, 
spoke he heard a signal-gun from 
ship, and knew that there was no time to 
waste upon such play as this. Then |] 
went out of the room, his men following 

The signal-gun from the ship was fired 
again as the redcoats hurried down th) 
road, with the storm driving hard at tli 
heels, and the lightning playing uj; 
their scarlet backs like whips of fire. 

The bombardment of Stonington was 
a good three hours late that night, and 
though continued until midnight, and 
with intervals for three days, and some 
property demolished, the town was saved 
and finally the British fleet sailed awa) 
leaving the American flag still floating 
over the ramparts. 

To Catherine Carr the safety of tli 
town, though she had striven so hard for 
it, was as nothing to that of her lover: 
but his rejoicing was somewhat tempered 
with mortification when he learned that 
he had been saved by the flag which was 
hostile to his country. ‘‘A traitor and 
a coward might have availed himself of 
such a means of safety,” he said onc 
hotly; but Madam Carr faced him with 
stern indignation: ‘‘ English you wer 
born, and your forebears. English you 
will live and die, and those who con 
after you,” declared she. ‘* Blood is blood, 
and race is race,and you cannot chang: 
it, though you deny your King, and crown 
all your own unworthy heads. You wi 
speak with an English tongue, and look 
askance at the rest of the world 
English eyes, as long as you live. Tl 
English flag covered those who came l« 
fore you from death and insult, and will 
cover those who come after you. It lias 
saved your life now, and you have cause 
for honor and pride, and not shame.” 
With that Madam Carr went out of tlie 
room, her head as high and stiff as if slie 
bore the majesty of England upon it, aud 
left Catherine and her lover alone in tlie 
north parlor. That wasa year later, wlien 
peace was established and Miles’s health 
quite restored, and he and Catherine were 
to be married the next day. Even then. 
Miles’s sister Pamela, and Catherine’s bro 
ther Harry, and some of her mates, were 
out in the fields gathering wild flowers to 
trim the old Carr house for the wedding 

Catherine Carr,who was strong in nat- 
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aval feminine wiles for the soothing of 
man. and understood well how to inveigle 
him sweetly away from a bone of argu- 
ment rather than allow him to pause to 
wrangle over it, simply remarked to 
Miles that breathing New England air 
for threescore years and ten had not 
changed grandmother Carr’s old England 
heart, and old trees must lean their own 
way, and went on to tell him gayly of 
little Johnny Purdy’s trepidation over 
winging home the wedding-cake from 
Stonington, whither it had been taken to 
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be iced, on his wheelbarrow, and how he 
had sighed with relief when he landed it 
safe at the door, having neither spilled 
it in the dust nor had it tasted by wasp 
or bee or boy. 

Miles Wadsworth looked at Catherine's 
beautiful, laughing face, and thought no 
more then of how his life had been saved, 


.since saved it was for so great happiness; 


but Catherine, with her head on her lover's 
shoulder, cast a mindful glance at the old 
carved chest in the corner which held the 
British flag. 


XENIA* 


A ROMANCE, 


BY H. B. MARRIOTT 


CHAPTER IV. 

) UT Christopher's adventures were not 

) yet concluded for the night. He 
stepped into the great chasm of darkness 
that yawned upon those nether parts of 
Dreiburg, and began to move briskly and 
in good heart with himself towards the 
ipper town. He had not gone fifty paces, 
however, when a black shadow leaped 
out of the night and confronted him un- 
der a gas-lamp. He had entirely forgot- 
ten the wretched Fritz, and yet here was 
that young man, jumped out of nowhere, 
barring his way, menacing and cloudy, in 
a heavy storm of passion. 

‘* Now, sir,” said he, ‘‘ at last. I have no 
right to complain; but you have kept me 
so long,” he added, with a moue. ‘* Nat- 
urally one must expect the tediousness of 
But Ill warrant you that the 
time shall pass briskly enough for you 
this next half-hour.” 

‘Ah, Herr Polnitz,” exclaimed Chris- 
topher, recovering himself and stepping 
down from his philosopher's heights of 
faney, ‘‘you will do me the honor to 
walk on with me? You are doing no- 
thigg? No?’ 

‘* A thousand devils on your insolence!” 
said the young man, raging. ‘‘ You shall 
meet me now, to night.” 

‘*Oh,” says Christopher to himself, ‘* so 
that’s how the tand lies!” and whistled 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Come, come, my dear 
sir,” he said aloud, ‘‘if we are to fight, it 
need be no excuse for our brawling in 
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the streets. If you will honor me with 
your company so far as my humble resi- 
dence, I have no doubt that we ean ar- 
range affairs as we go, and pretty accept- 
ably too.” 

Fritz bowed quite formally, being now, 
as he considered, taken upon his proper 
footing, and in all polite gravity; and the 
two men continued their walk through 
the solitary streets. 

Reaching his inn, Christopher held open 
the door, and with a gesture invited Fritz to 
precede him. Somewhat reluctantly, and 
as if struggling with a passing suspicion, 
the German entered, and very soon was 
seated in an arm-chair in Christopher's 
sitting-room. ‘‘ And now to business,” 
he said, curtly. 

‘* Quite so,” assented Christopher; ‘‘and 
now to business.” He pulled out a pock- 
et- book and scrutinized the pages. ‘‘I 
will give you at once,” said he, ‘‘ the dates 
I have free. To-morrow, I fear, is very 
full. I can give you three in the after- 
noon. No, stay—I have overlooked it— 
I have an appointment with Captain von 
Ritter then. But—eleven I am due at the 
Palace. Ten--come—ten o'clock seems 
quite free. What do you say to ten?” 

‘*Ten will suit me very well,” returned 
Fritz, in some bewilderment at this cool 
display of his antagonist, as well as at 
the names he had mentioned. 

‘Very well, then; that’s settled. Oh, 
by-the-way, swords or pistols?” inquired 
Christopher, blandly. 


* Begun in April number, 1899. 
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‘*TIt is your choice, sir,” said Fritz. 
Christopher shrugged his shoulders, and 
appearing by a gesture to decline the 
privilege, still interrogated the other with 
his eyes. ‘'Oh, well, sir, swords,” said 
Fritz, in some confusion. ‘‘ Swords,” 
repeated Christopher, making an entry 
in his pocket-book, which he thereupon 
closed with a snap. ‘‘ And now that’s off 
our minds, perhaps, Herr Polnitz, you 
will excuse me helping myself to a glass 
of wine,” said he, ‘‘and perhaps you will 
do me the pleasure to join me?” he add- 
ed, blandly. ‘ 

He deftly drew the cork of a cham- 
pagne-bottle, and before Fritz could find 
words for a reply, had filled a tumbler 
for his guest. Draining his own, he sat 
back and sighed. ‘‘I needed that, sir,” 
he said. ‘‘I have been talking for the 
last four hours, I believe. And I have 
had an exciting pursuit in addition. Oh, 
by-the-way,” and he broke off in an easy 
fashion, ‘‘now that we have fixed our 
arrangements for the little meeting to- 
morrow, let me understand what are we 
fighting about?” 

This question, delivered with such an 
air of civil indifference, and yet with a 
certain touch of curiosity such as might 
characterize one that inquires the time, 
struck Fritz at once into confusiov He 
stammered, reddened, and finaliy  .iling 
up his resolution, 

‘*You know very well, sir,” he said, 
gruffly. 

‘*Pardon me; no,” responded Christo- 
pher, gently. ‘‘I believe that we fight 
about a lady; but—pray allow me your 
glass—I do not recall that any specific 
terms were given to the quarrel.” 

‘“‘T am not aware that they are neces- 
sary,” returned Fritz, curtly, and falling 
back into his former demeanor. 

‘*No, perhaps not.” assented Christo- 
pher, musingly. ‘Yet it might have 
been an advantage to know why one was 
exposing one’s life.” 

‘*T think, sir,” said Fritz, hotly, being 
conscious of the irony of this retort—‘‘I 
think you will consider the position in 
which I found you a sufficient justifica- 
tion. As a man of honor, there was no 
other course open to me than that I have 
taken.” 

‘**And_ yet,” observed Christopher, 
smoothly, ‘‘as a man of sense, it might 
have been wise to consider the explana- 
tion offered.” 


‘* The circumstances argued too strong 
ly, sir,” stammered Herr Polnitz. 

‘True, the situation developed aw] 

vardly,” assented Christopher. ‘‘ Won’ 
you refill your glass, Herr Polnitz? I find 
this is the best wine I can get hereabouts 
Allow me. This is my birthday,” and 
he firmly though gently filled the tum 
bler to the brim. Fritz gazed at it in 
stupid dismay. The interview was taking 
a strange turn. He hardly saw his con 
duct properly determined for him. 

‘*The facts were, nevertheless, as | 
stated them, sir,”’ said Christopher, mild 
ly. ‘‘ Conceive the situation. I was 
hotly pursued, and seeing a lighted win 
dow, broke rudely in. The door was open 
ed to my tap, as I have no doubt it las 
been often opened before to the rap of a 
more welcome visitor. For the rest, the 
sudden alarm, the voices in the hous 
Frau Wagner, your own footsteps—you 
‘an conjecture the confusion of mind of 
which I was the unwilling and unhapp) 
cause. 

‘Tf this was as you say, sir,” said 
Fritz, hastily, ‘‘ the lady is much to be 
pitied.” 

‘* She is,” said Christopher, ‘‘a thou 
sand times. I owe her infinite thanks 
and infinite apologies, some sense of which 
I trust I expressed this night. I will 
make a point of calling to-morrow morn- 
ing at”—he paused, dwelling on the 
words leisurely, but with no emphasis 
‘half past ten to renew my gratitude.” 

Fritz reddened, and to hide his blush 
raised the glass of champagne to his lips. 
“*T think, sir,” he said, ‘‘that perhaps 
we were hasty in our arrangement for to 
morrow.” 

‘As you choose,” said Christopher, 
with nonchalance. 

The young man’s face twittered with 
emotions. ‘‘ Let us say no more about 
it,” he went on, awkwardly, and then, a 
quick burst of feeling lighting up his 
blunt features, ‘‘ for, damn it, sir, I think 
you’re a good sort, and I like you.” 

Christopher uttered a sigh of relief under 
his composure, for it had taken another 
hour's talking to get out of this trouble. 
‘*T am indebted te you for your good 
opinion,” he said, courteously, ‘“‘and, as 
you suggest, we will say no more about it. 
And now,” he resumed, dropping his old 
manner, and speaking with more direct- 
ness, and in a voice conspicuously alert, 
‘tell me, Herr Polnitz, you are not a 
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rich man?” The young man stared at 
him. ‘* You have 5000 marks,” continued 
Christopher, in a business voice. 

‘How the devil do you know that?” 
asked Fritz, in amazement 

“Tt is my business to know a good 
deal.” answered Christopher, with a smile. 
‘But come; you will understand I have 
yo wish to offend, but if 1 can be of any 
financial help to you—temporarily—” 

Herr Polnitz flamed swiftly into anger. 
“Ah.” he said, ‘‘ I see ét all! You would 
buy my honor. Infamous!” and he rose 
to his feet with threatening gestures. 

“Nay,” said Christopker, suavely. 

If that were so, it is the lady’s honor 
I should have endeavored to purchase. 
Surely it is hers, and it is not for you to 
put a price on it.” 

This staggered Fritz, who was unable 
to resist the magnificent imperturbability 
of his host. Moreover, the retort seemed 
to him to be convincing. 


‘True,” he stammered. ‘* But—” 


‘‘ Come, we will say no more about it 
for the present, then,” said Christopher, 
with some impatience; ‘‘and now, if you 
will oblige me by finishing that bottle, 
as it is very late, I will make bold to offer 
my excuses and leave you.”’ 

As he spoke he rose, and Fritz having 


drained his tumbler for the third time, 
he ushered him to the door with ceremo- 
nious effusion. When the door of the 
inn closed, Christopher pulled aside the 
blind and peered out of his window. The 
night still lay black upon the town, but 
the bells near by struck the hour of two 
o'clock. A gusty light flared across the 
roadway and sprang upon the form of a 
man that stood implicit in the shadows. 
Christopher started back. He had rec- 
ognized the figure of the President of the 
Convention of Weser-Dreiburg. He pull- 
ed the blinds down again, and retreated 
to his bedroom. 

‘‘ Not if I know it,” he said to himself. 
‘‘T’'ve made a pretty good beginning, but, 
after all, 1 must have my cffice hours, 
and whatever be your business, my friend, 
you must wait.” 

Christopher's first consideration in the 
morning was to review the events of the 
night. They had fallen so unexpectedly, 
and. seemed to have committed him to 
such various performances, that he must 
needs take them carefully into his coun- 
sels. A very little thought put him in a 
cheerful frame of mind, for it appeared to 


him that the vicissitudes of his adventure 
had not been thrown away. Indeed, the 
longer he reflected the more satisfied he 
grew with his installation as Providence 
in the Grand-Duchy of Weser-Dreiburg. 
Over his coffee and his pipe he deliber- 
ated diligently and slowly formulated 
his plans. We have seen that up till now 
he had conceived no definite scheme upon 
which to exercise his ambition. But al- 
most of accident he had chanced upon 
the clew for which he had been searching, 
and he resolved to carry the action boldly 
into headquarters. The three territories 
of Weser-Dreiburg, Erwald, and Salz- 
hausen ran together almost contermi- 
nously, and, conceived as one, formed a 
tolerably large and compact body of 
country. 

Christopher had no fancy for the Ger- 
man, and he had a nice distrust of the 
unifying possibilities of the Austrian. 
In any case, it pleased him to resolve that 
he would weld together these three states 
into one, set them up in the comity of 
Europe, and start them fairly and liber- 
ally upon their race among the more im- 
portant nationalities of the Continent. 
This determination reached, he cast his 
mind about for the means, and first his im- 
agination lighted on Captain von Ritter. 
He was in honor bound to fulfil his prom- 
ise to Katarina, and he was the more dis- 
posed to do so that the Captain of the 
Body-Guards was likely to be a person- 
age of whom he could make use. 

‘*T must scrape acquaintance with this 
Captain,” he said to himself, ‘‘and that’s 
soon accomplished,” with which thought 
he set down his pipe and lay back in his 
chair, given over to thought. Presently 
he sat up, drank what remainded of his 
coffee, and starting to his feet, put on his 
hat. 

‘‘ All the same,” he said to himself, 
following his own reflections, ‘‘I was 
served too well last night by chance. If 
I am anything of a player, I fancy I can 
arrange the figures myself. Henceforth 
I will keep these occurrences within my 
own control; and he was making for the 
door, when suddenly it opened, and there 
stood before him,with a ceremonious and 
silent bow, Herr Kreiss, the President. 

‘‘T have availed myself of your kind 
invitation, sir,” said the President, ‘‘ that 
we should have a chat together. These 
things are better arranged informally, as 
the English have found.” 
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Christopher put down his hat. ‘‘ By all 
means,” he said, cheerfully. He had for- 
gotten Herr Kreiss, but he was quickly 
aware of the advantages of this visit. 
‘*Pray sit down, and allow me to ring 
for some coffee for you.” 

The President took a seat hard by the 
untidy table, and his colorless and sombre 
eyes studiously surveyed the dingy little 
room. Then they came back to Christo- 
pher. 

‘*T was glad to see that you got off 
last night,” he said. ‘I watched until I 
saw you enter the inn.” 

‘*The devil you did!” thought Christo- 
pher. ‘‘I may find you inconvenient, 
my friend.” But aloud he said, simply, 
‘* Thanks, sir, for your friendly offices.” 

‘TI will not deny,” continued the Pre- 
sident, plédding on with his English, 
‘that I have come here with more suspi- 
cion than I entertained last night.” 

‘*That is right,” assented Christopher, 
with an approving nod. ‘* Better have it 
out. There is nothing like a frank con- 
fession and a candid explanation. I too 
have my doubts as to the advisability of 
my working with you.” 

The President stared at Christopher in 
astonishment. 

‘*Oh, I dare say that they are not insu- 
perable,” went on Christopher, easily. ‘‘I 
have no doubt that with your assistance 
we shall be able to get round them. Still, 
I must be frank with you—there they 
are.” 

The tables had been so adroitly turned 
upon the President that hesat in some 
confusion of mind, his attention diverted 
upon Christopher's difficulties, and for the 
time being oblivious of his own. 

‘You cannot work with us?” he in- 
quired, stupidly. 

‘* Well,” said Christopher, confidential- 
ly, ‘‘ with you I have no question as to 
my course. But you are not alone, and, 
to be plain, you have some queer spirits 
in your company. See here! you are the 
core of a republican movement in the 
vitals of this Weser-Dreiburg. Good; it 
is by secret springs that ti: revolutions 
of societies are set in motion. I have no 
doubt that you can manipuiaie Weser- 
Dreiburg, but how about the neighbor- 
ing states?) I conceive you are not dull 
enough to expect this tiny territory to 
stand by itself, between two restless and 
ruthless mill-stones. They would grind 
you to powder between them. What 
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then? Have you an affinity for the Prus 
sian? Do you want the grenadiers flow 
ed upon your pavements, and your wii 
construed into lése-majesté? Or wou 
you fall into the claws upon the othe 
side, and add yet another to the heter 
geneous scramble of peoples, fighting a: 
cheating under the dual crown?” 

‘* No, no,” said the President, eager], 
‘* We are for Weiser-Dreiburg—one aid 
indivisible—a republic, a common wealt): 

‘“And I ask you,” said Christophe 
ralmly, ‘‘how you propose to keep yo 
balance in the centre of this bloody arena 
Why, even now the jaws of Germany a 
cracking on you, and even now is A 
tria’s arm raised for a stroke!” 

‘** Never, never!” cried the President 
vehemently. ‘‘ We are patriots. It is 
for that we take the authority from a wea 
man’s hands. Yes, you are right. We 
cannot stand alone. I agreed with yo 
last night. You havea statesman’s mind, 
sir; you see far and well. It is right 
We must have a wider base.” 

Christopher leaned forward and held 
out his hand, seizing the President's heart 
ily. ‘* You have solved my doubts,” he 
said, warmly. ‘*That word earries to 
my heart the assurance of your intelli 
gence and good-will. A wider base! We 
must dredge Erwald and Salzhausen. 
But your companions—can you manage 
them?” 

The President nodded cheerfully. ‘| 
can carry most of them. I will manage 
the rest. But there are obstinate heads 
amongst them—Bremner’s, for instance 
We must go cautiously to work. And 
that reminds me, Mr. Lambert,” he said, 
suddenly altering his note, ‘‘ you are in 
danger. It is unlikely that the conven 
tion will lose sight of the events of last 
night. No; you will be recognized.”’ 

Christopher made a gesture of indiffer 
ence. ‘‘I have no fears for myself,” lie 
answered. ‘‘I shall see nothing of them. 
That shall be your job. Keep them in 
hand at all costs. Convert them to me if 
youcan. But it is not essential, though 
it would be convenient. I shall not 
bother my head with details. I shall 
trust to you.” , 

‘“ What will you do yourself?” demand 
ed the President. 

**T will pull the strings, sir; I will fire 
the magazine. The movement shall look 
to me for its food and its designs. We 
you and I—shall direct it; if with tlie 
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eonsent of its members, well; but if not, 
shen as aclandestine plan and with a pri- 
vate zeal.” 

The president regarded him with some- 
thing of admiration in his cold eyes. 

My God, sir,” he cried, ‘‘ you inspire 
. with hope! I begin to think we shall 
yin!” 

‘‘T know we shall,” said Christopher. 
‘“ You shall carry your Convention with 
you in a campaign over the two borders. 
[ perceive, Herr Kreiss, that you have a 
venius for organization. You shall ex- 
ercise that, and around this heart of our 
revolution shall slowly concentrate the 
passions and sentiments of Erwald and 
Salzhausen. Our borders march together, 
and when the hour is ready, we shall 
strike.” 

‘‘ We shall strike,” repeated the presi- 
dent, an emotion showing in his husky 
voice, 

Christopher sat down to the table and 
pulled out a note-book. ‘‘ This is the 
earnest of our compact,” he said, and tak- 
ing out ten thousand marks, he pushed 
them towards the president. ‘‘ For the 
cause,” he explained. ‘‘ You see, sir, by 
this offer that I trust you.” 

The president picked over the notes 
slowly, a wonder dawning in his eyes; he 
sighed, and placed them in his pocket. 
‘‘ And you see, sir,” he retorted, gravely, 
‘that by my acceptance I trust you.” 

He got to his feet, when stirred by a rec- 
ollection. Christopher stopped him. ‘‘ By- 
the-way,” he asked, ‘‘ who is Captain von 
Litter?” 

‘‘He is Captain of the Grand-Ducal 
Body Guards,” replied the president, in 
surprise, 

‘*T have my reasons for desiring to 
learn all about him,” said Christopher. 
‘You, perhaps, can.assist me _ strategi- 
cally.” 

‘‘ Certainly,” responded Kreiss, quick- 
ly, and produced a note-book. ‘*‘ Von 
Ritter, Albrecht Karl Sigismund, aged 
33,” he read. ‘* ‘Now occupying the 
post of Captain to the Palace Guards, 
formerly Lieutenant in the Uhlans; de- 
scended from the well-known family of 
von Ritter; estates in Felzmeer. Believed 
to be impoverished; noted as a good 
duellist; a martinet in his troop; extreme 
loyalist; to be feared only in case of out- 
break.’ That, I fear, is all I have gather- 
ed so far,” said the president, shutting his 
book. ‘* But I have no doubt wé can find 
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out more particulars for you. Oh, stay! he 
has a great friend, Major Prage by name, 
who is celebrated in Dreiburg as a famous 
gambler.” 

“Is the Captain married?” inquired 
Christopher. The president shook his 
head. 

‘* Engaged?” 

‘“*T have not heard so.” 

‘““And when is it possible to see this 
von Ritter?” pursued Christopher. 

‘* He lodges in the Schloss,” returned 
Kreiss. ‘‘but I am told that he break- 
fasts daily in the café upon the Leopold- 
strasse, much frequented by the mil- 
itary.” 

Christopher looked at his watch. 

‘‘He should be there now,” he ob- 
served. ‘‘ Come, Herr Kreiss, with your 
permission we will walk that way.” 


CHAPTER V. 

CHRISTOPHER paused with his compan- 
ion at the door of the café, to which he 
had been guided. 

‘* There,” said the president, with some 
bitterness in his naturally calm voice— 
‘there you will find the chief persons of 
our State. It is a house dedicated to the 
officers of the army. If you listen you 
ean catch the clank of small-arms even 
from here. I understand they tuck them 
in betwixt their knees, and sit down to 
their peaceable soup. And to think that 
these soft-headed and bard-winded nin- 
nies are absolute masters of us!” 

“They are but the unintelligent ma- 
chine,” said Christopher, reassuringly, 
‘‘ kept very bright and shining to hold 
the eye of admiration, dazzling to young 
women, and strutting up and down in 
their accustomed places formally, like 
polished methodical piston-rods. They 
are troublesome if you get in their way, 
but”—he made a gesture with his fingers— 
‘*turn a tap, move a handle, and the vibra- 
tion ceases, the ponderous cranks come to 
a pause--the machinery waits upon you.” 

‘* Ah,” said the president with enthusi- 
asm, ‘“‘you measure them well. We 
shall stop the machine.” 

‘* We shall use it ourselves,” corrected 
Christopher, and for some moments he 
contemplated with an abstracted eye the 
street now thronged with the bustle of full 
morning, and flecked with gay spring 
colors. Presently he came back to him- 
self. ‘‘ I hope you will do me the honor 
to breakfast with me,” he said. And then, 
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seeing the president hesitate, ‘‘I may 
want your help,” he added. 

The revolutionary bowed, and the two 
entered the café. The room was full of 
sunlight; it was small and neat, and sev- 
eral tables were crowded with officers. 
Amongst the uniforms Christopher no- 
ticed that one predominated—a_ blue 
coat frogged and faced with gold, with 
the vulture of the Geisenthurms embla- 
zoned upon the collar. He took a seat 
close by the entrance at an unoccupied 
table, beckoned his companion to a 
neighboring chair, and surveyed tlie 
company with sharp and inquisitive 
eyes. The room was filled with people in 
uniform, and he noticed that some un- 
friendly countenances were turned upon 
them where they sat. But he called the 
waiter and gave his orders, all the time 
maintaining a strict scrutiny of his neigh- 
bors. Christopher treasured in his mind 
the appearance of the celebrated Captain 
von Ritter, and his search was soon re- 
warded, for in the quietest corner of the 
restaurant, and the centre of a tiny group 
of three, sat the man he wanted. He wore 
the blue uniform,which Christopher thus 
discovered to be that of the Grand-Duke’s 
Body Guards. In every particular his 
photograph had done him justice. Fine- 
featured, cold, precise, blue-eyed, an air 
not so much of arrogance as of sufficiency 
dwelt about him. He spoke but seldom 
to his companions, and when he did so he 
showed a face untouched by a shadow of 
human feeling. His friends laughed and 
chatted; Captain von Ritter smiled dis- 
tantly, and held himself erect and stiff, 
seeming to abstract himself from the 
noise and business of his surroundings. 
Christopher eyed him thoughtfully. 
He had boasted that the introduction 
would prove a trifling difficulty, yet now 
he began to have his doubts. His gaze 
wandered to the couple that made up the 
party. The one was a slight dark man of 
fifty or more, gray at the temples, and 
carrying a vivacious air of some distinc- 
tion; the other was much younger, red 
and spacious, and with a formidable pair 
of eyes. One of these, thought Christo- 
pher, must be the Major, who, according 
to the president, was in some repute as a 
gambler. It was manifestly impossible 
to forthwith intrude himself upon these 
choice spirits in their familiar and private 
seclusion. Consequently he resolved that 
they should come to him. 


He leaned forward to his guest. ‘ Cay 
you tell me which of those three is Ma 
jor Prage?” he asked, in a whisper. 

Kreiss stared, shook his head, and they. 
as if on a sudden thought, whipped fort), 
his note-book and studied the pages. 

***Major Prage, Heinrich Theodor,’ ” 
he read in a clandestine voice, ‘‘ |\aip 
yellow, inclined to red ’—um—‘ tal} 
um—‘ approximately 35... .’” He Jo 
ed up and put on his glasses, directing 
them at the group. 

‘*T see. Thank you,” said Christopher. 
‘““That is the gambler, is he?’ And he 
summoned the waiter with a loud hisst 
‘Bring me a dice-box,” said he. Thx 
waiter stared. ‘‘ Bring me a dice-box, 
he repeated, calmly. The president open 
ed his eyes, but made no remark. ‘* Don't 
I speak plainly?” demanded Christopher, 
sharply. 

The waiter begged his pardon and with 
drew, consulting with a man who seemed 
the proprietor, in the distance. Present 
ly he returned with the dice-box, which 
he set down before Christopher, placing 
it perfunctorily upon a thick saucer. 

‘*Confound it! do you suppose I want 
to eat it?” asked Christopher. ** Oblige 
me, Herr Kreiss,” he went on, ‘ Throw 

The president said nothing, but obeyed, 
his placid face showing no change. 
‘‘Nine!” said Christopher, and taking 
the box himself, rattled and threw with 
a gesture of ostentation on the table 
** Kleven!” he cried. An officer at the 
next table, arrested by the sound, twisted 
his chair and looked on. Christopher 
rose, and pushing back his chair, walked 
to the door. He stood some moments 
on the threshold, without his hat, watch- 
ing the stream of passengers upon tlie 
footway. Presently he beckoned to a 
peasant who was trudging by, poorly 
clad, and of a cadaverous lankness. 

‘*My man,” said he, pleasantly, address- 
ing the astonished fellow, ‘‘ you look col: 
and hungry. Would you like a good 
meal ?”” 

‘*That would I!” responded the pea 
sant, eying his interrogator with increased 
surprise. 

‘*Then,” said Christopher, ‘‘ fetch me 
up half a dozen like yourself to this door, 
and you shall fil] your stomachs, I prom- 
ise you.” 

With that he went back to his seat, 
leaving the poor man overwhelmed with 
his words. 
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“Tt is your throw,” said he to the pres- 
ident, sipping his Moselle. 
The president cast the dice. 


** Twelve!” 
he eried. Christopher shook the box de- 
liberately, and upsetting it upon the ta- 
ble, pored over the dice. 

‘‘ Fifteen!” he said, and walked to the 
door again. 

Outside a string of wretches waited 
open-mouthed upon the pavement. Chris- 
topher signalled the nearest with his fin- 
cer, ‘*Come in!” he said. ‘‘It is your 
turn.” 

The man obeyed, following sheepishly 
at his heels, and at the invitation of a 
vesture took his seat at the table. The 
waiter hastened forward, dubious and 
fluttering. 

‘Take this gentleman’s orders!’ com- 
manded Christopher, and shaking his 
dice, threw again. 

‘‘T beat you once more,” he observed 
to the president, and slipping to the door, 
called in the second of the peasants. 

The president watched him thought- 
fully, and a puzzled frown puckered on 
his forehead, but he said nothing. The 
dice fell once again, and this time they 
were counted against Christopher. He 
looked at his companion, who nodded, 
rose, and, with a perfectly impassive face, 
strode to the door. He returned at once, 
bringing in his train a third guest. 

By this time the movements of the 
party, and the tossing of the dice, and the 
advent of these ill-clad and common peo- 
ple, had attracted the attention of the 
room. The proprietor, traversing the 
gangway of his restaurant, had made a 
hesitant step forward when the waiter 
obeyed Christopher's third summons, but 
paused and stood indecisive, now direct- 
ing glanees of uncertainty upon the ta- 
ble, and now inspecting the rest of the 
company with timidity. The dice fell, 
and Christopher made for the door. 

‘* Pardon, sir,” said the proprietor, ob- 
sequiously, who stood in the way. ‘ But 
[ fear we are becoming crowded.” 

‘Oh, there’s nothing like a crush,” re- 
plied Christopher, heartily. ‘‘It will 
make us all the merrier,” and straight- 
way fetched in his fourth ragamuffin. 

He observed from his place, while re- 
garding the room with imperturbable in- 
difference, that Captain von Ritter and 
his friends were pausing to stare at him. 
Again and yet again the box was turned. 
and on each occasion either Christopher 
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or the president went forth, and returned 
with some evil-looking fellow. By this 
time the table was full, and Christopher 
seated one of his friends at the neighbor- 
ing table. The officer, who had contin- 
ued staring at him with eyes in which 
stolidity and astonishment were evenly 
commingled, started suddenly, and gave 
vent to an angry exclamation. 

‘*I beg your pardon, sir,” 
topher. 

The officer scowled at him, and Chris- 
topher picked up the dice-box. 

Away in the corner the proprietor was 
talking earnestly with the companions of 
Captain von Ritter. As Christopher rose 
he came up, bowing, and displaying nota 
little agitation. 

‘** Pardon, sir,” he said. 

‘“Oh, to be sure,” cried Christopher. 
‘“We want some wine, gentlemen. What 
is it to be?” 

The six ragamuffins regarded him with 
equanimous expectations. 

‘*Good sparkling Rhine wine, sir,” said 
he, and strode to the door. Returning 
with his new guest, he was met by the 
host, more smilingly embarrassed than 
before. 

‘* Pardon, sir, but it will be obvious,’ 
said he, ‘‘ that we are a little crowded.” 

‘*Oh, there’s plenty of room,” said 
Christopher, loudly, and seated the new- 
comer at a third table. The occupants 
withdrew their chairs in horror, throwing 
furious glances. 

‘‘The gentleman, sir,” said the pro- 
prietor, pursuing him, ‘‘ will perceive 
that this introduction is not welcome to 
—to the gentlemen.” 

“Say,” said Christopher, speaking in 
English, and imposing upon his voice 
what he intended for a rude American 
accent, ‘‘ what’s your shop worth?” The 
proprietor opened his mouth. ‘‘ Come, 
put a price on it. Shall we say one hun- 
dred thousand marks? I'll warrant that’s 
outside the figure. Well, give me a pen.” 

He opened a check-book and held out 
his hand. But the proprietor, keeping 
an eye on him, swiftly retired and con- 
ferred with the occupants of von Ritter’s 
table. 

“This is noble!” whispered the presi- 
dent to Christopher. ‘‘ This is indeed a 
triumph of the democratic principle. A 
glorious beginning for the new republic. 
You put heart into me.” 

‘‘There’s one more outside. 


said Chris- 
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have him in,” said Christopher. ‘‘ Toss 
and go for him. I'll keep these people 
in order.” 

The president obeyed with alacrity, a 
light shining in his cold eye. He was 
not yet half-way on his journey, how- 
ever, when suddenly a murmur filled the 
café, surging into an angry volume of 
sound. Christopher got upon his feet 
and passed his eyes coolly from face to 
face. 

‘* Proceed with your meal, gentlemen,” 
said he, addressing his tattered guests in 
a clear and even voice. The thin, high- 
nosed, and expressionless face of the Cap- 
“tain of the Body Guards was steadfastly 
turned upon him. He perceived out of 
the tail of his eye the Major rise, whisper 
to his neighbor, and stalk forth from the 
corner. As he did so the president ar- 
rived with the last visitor; and Christo- 
pher sat down, picked a note-book from 
his pocket, and scribbled in it. He was 
waiting now for Major Prage, but ere 
that gentleman could reach him Christo- 
pher was tapped sharply upon the shoul- 
der, and looking up, beheld a fierce face 
snarling at him out of uniform. 

‘Sir,’ said this new-comer, and his 


heels clicked together as he offered a 


ceremonious bow—“‘ sir, permit me to say 
that I am incommoded.” é 

Christopher gazed at him. ‘* Are'you?” 
he drawled. ‘‘ Well, do tell!” and re- 
sumed his writing. 

‘*Sir,” said the officer, plucking again 
at his shoulder—‘‘ sir, I repeat, I feel my- 
self incommoded, and I am at your ser- 
vice,” 

Christopher surveyed him slowly from 
the crown of his head to his spurs. *‘ That 
so?’ said he, in his American accent. 
‘* Well, I reckon so am I; and if I am in- 
commoded again, I'll know what to do 
with you.” 

The officer changed color, his eyes dart- 
ing fire. ‘‘ Ach!” he said, ‘‘ you will not 
give me satisfaction?” 

‘“See here,” said Christopher, laying 
down his pencil, and wearing the appear- 
ance of a man who has resolved to ex- 
plain once and for all, ‘‘is this your 
show, or is it mine? If you won’t get out 
of my light, I'll have the waiter carve 
you up.” 

Over the shoulder of the passionate sol- 
dier beamed the red face of the Major, 
who now intervened. ‘‘Am I to under- 
stand, sir,” said he, in a soft and delicate 
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voice, very incongruous with his son, 
what bluff and gross aspect—‘‘am I to 
understand that you refuse my fric 

Lieutenant Bladen’s challenge? Yo 
will see for yourself that you have p 
an insult upon the company—an insul| 
which I am sure you will admit there js 
but one way to redress.” 

Christopher set down his pocket-bo. 
withasigh. ‘I perceive,” said he, weari 
ly, ‘‘ that I shall have to knock you both, 
down.” 

Major Prage straightened himself ever 
so slightly, and the gentle smile deepened 
in his strong red face. ‘‘ May I have tly 
honor, then, to transfer the obligations 
from my friend to myself?” he inquired 
in his smooth voice. 

Christopher looked him up and dow 
dispassionately meditative. ‘‘When | 
fight, sir,” he drawled, ‘‘I fight from my 
hip pockets, and I use six chambers. We 
don’t waste time over such slow means as 
cold steel on our side.” 

‘*It shall be what you will, sir,” said 
the Major, politely. 

‘*Personally I prefer a Gatling gun 
or a Maxim,” said Christopher, in his 
drawling intonation. 

Now it was evident that this piece of 
sarcasm did not escape the Major, for 
Christopher’s bold assumption of this 
character had tended to degenerate into 
farce. The color receded from lis fac: 
but his voice still sounded softly on tlie 
ears. 

‘*Ah, sir,” said he, ‘‘then I perceive 
that I must take a quicker way to your 
dull wits,” and as he spoke he raised lis 
gloved hand. : 

Christopher, sharp as pouncing falcon. 
rose, and tapped his pencil] on his enemy's 
forearm. The menace moved before him, 
imminent and deadly. 

‘*Come, sir,” he said, brusquely. ‘| 
ask you to consider. You are evident} 
a man of sense. I belong to a countr) 
where men are accustomed to use their 
fists. I think, moreover, I am stronge 
than yourself. At least I am more skil 
ful in this way. I ask you what is tlie 
probability that you would yourself b« 
kissing the floor’ within two minutes 
should you give way to a momentary 
pique.” 

The Major hesitated, and then dropped 
his hand. ‘‘ You take me at a disad 
vantage,” he said, angrily. 

“On the contrary,” 
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said Christo- 
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_ inveterate habit, and no more,” he said. 
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pher, cheerfully, wad. will promise you 
your own terms. You would have me 
fight. But in what position do you 
think I am placed? You know no- 
thing, and care less. Yet, as a reason- 
able man, must my private business be 
it the merey of any chance stranger 
that chooses to be affronted by my ac 
tions? Still, Il have promised you your 
terms, and you shall have them. Were 
ou and I to meet, I presume that the 
victory would lie with the better swords- 
man. The gods that look on in smiling 
equanimity at this contest of ours are 
already in full possession of fhe issues. 
Tis no uncertainty for them; they know 
our respective merits, of which, I assure 
you, I am profoundly ignorant. Why 
then it seems to me that to push this con- 
test to its certain end would be even most 
unsportsmantlike.” 

‘‘T perceive in all this, sir, nothing of 
what I was to have—my own terms,” re- 
plied the Major, sardonically. 

‘‘ Why, ves,” said Christopher, ‘I wiil 
fight, if you will. Or if you will, I will 
put the issue to the cold test of chance. 
Sir, I will fight, or rattle *he dice against 
you,” and he flourished the box before 
the soldier's eyes. 

The stiff mask softened on the Major's 
face, and he smiled. ‘‘I see you trust 
a great deal to chance,” he said. 

‘‘T’ve worshipped her all my life, sir,” 
said Christopher, ‘‘and I find her a bet- 
ter mistress than certainty. But come; 
what say you?” 

‘“The best of three!” exclaimed the 
Major, turning his attention to the box 
with interest. 

Christopher bowed, and cast upon the 
cloth before him. ‘‘Six,’’ he said. The 
Major took the box and smilingly shook 
it, throwing in his turn. 

‘One to you,” said Christopher, dis- 
passionately, and threw again. This time 
he won, and made his last throw with 
the same indifference. 

The Major took the box greedily, and 
lingered affectionately over the shaking. 

Christopher counted the points. ‘‘I 
win,” he said; and then, looking on the 
soldier with a twinkling eye, ‘‘ What did 
we toss for?” he asked. 

The soldier started, and stared at him 
with a puzzled expression. 

Christopher broke forth laughing. ‘‘I 
think, if you ask me, we tossed out of an 
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Prage echoed his laugh. ‘‘ At least, 
sir,” he said, pleasantly, ‘‘ you have won. 
Have it what you will.” 

‘** Very well,” said Christopher. ‘‘ Then 
I shall take it that this triumph means I 
should have sent a bullet or a needle 
through your heart to-morrow morning.” 

‘It is very likely, sir,” replied Prage, 
courteously. 

‘‘In that case,” went on Christopher, 
‘‘I think we are justified in celebrating 
the obsequies of this engagement, and if 
you will join me—” He looked about 
the crowded table with a woful smile, 
and then returned to his adversary. ‘‘I 
begin to perceive that there was reason 
in vour attitude. I declare, sir, I have 
some sympathy with you. I embarrass 
myself. But you will understand the 
eccentricities of a gambler. Still, I see a 
table vacant yonder.” 

‘‘T hope you will honor me at my 
table, sir,” ~eplied Prage, magnificently. 

‘*No, sir; I thank you; but you will 
remember you are a corpse,” returned 
Christopher, gravely. ‘‘ Yet, if I may 
use your space, and your friends will suf- 
fer me, we shall drink to your glorious 
resurrection.” 

‘*T will drink to that toast-myself, sir,” 
said Prage, gayly, and conducted his new 
acquaintance into the corner, where sat 
Captain von Ritter in company with the 
spare gray gentleman. ‘‘I must give 
you a name, sir,” said the Major. 

‘* Lambert, sir,” answered Christopher, 
and with a great deal of ceremony the 
introductions were made. 

‘*T am come,” began Christopher, with 
a most graceful inclination of his head, 
“to offer my apologies, gentlemen, for 
an act which, undertaken rashly and at 
a hazard, I have since understood has in- 
commoded you. I am a stranger here, 
and I do not yet understand your eti- 
quette, which I have unwillingly trans- 
gressed in the execution of a little wa- 
ger.” 

‘*Most handsome, sir,” said Major 
Prage, heartily. Captain von Ritter leaned 
forward and whispered in his ear, and 
the Major nodded. Christopher caught 
the words ‘‘ wealthy American.” 

‘We have our strange etiquette, sir,” 
said the third man, to whom Christopher 
had been introduced as Count von Stra- 
ben, ‘‘and each man has equally his cu- 
riosity. If it is not a breach of good 
manners, I am all agog about that wager 
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of yours. As for myself, as no apology 


was necessary to me, I naturally refuse 
to accept one,” and he smiled very en- 
gagingly at Christopher. 

‘*T trust, Count,” said Christopher, 
promptly, ‘“‘that your refusal will not 
Captain 


extend to a glass of good wine. 
von Ritter?” 

The Captain bowed, with his cold pla- 
cid eyes on the speaker. ‘‘I shall have 
great pleasure in the honor,” he said, in 
somewhat guttural German. 

The waiter was summoned and the 
wine ordered. The four raised their 
glasses. ‘‘ The wager was a small one, 
Count,” resumed Christopher, turning to 
that gentleman, ‘‘and not very elegantly 
conceived. It would be a long tale, for 
this is only part of it.” 

‘* You are an American, Mr. Lambert?” 
asked the Count, politely. 

‘*Ah, sir, how could you determine 
that?” said Christopher, smiling. ‘‘It is 
my accent, no donbt.” 

‘“Your countrymen make a definite 
impression,”’ responded the Count, show- 
ing his teeth in a pleasant smile under his 
gray mustache. 

Captain von Ritter was stolidly regard- 
ing him with the air of the bureaucrat, 
Prage talked softly and continuously, and 
the Count sat silent and smiled and nod- 
ded, throwing quick glances from one to 
another. Presently his gaze wandered to 
the curious party which was still collect- 
ed at Christopher’s table, and the young 
man noticed the direction of his eyes. 

‘* Ah, Mr. Lambert,” cried the Count, 
apologetically, ‘‘I am no longer young, 
but Iam inquisitive. I was still wonder- 
ing about that wager of yours.” His 
smile was extremely pleasant, soft, and 
seductive. 

‘‘} am a gambler, Count,” said Chris- 
topher, ‘‘ a gambler by nature.” 

‘*You see,” put in Prage, good-humor- 
edly, ‘‘Mr. Lambert and I should get on 
very well together.” 

‘“Nay, sir,” said Christopher, 
should be diamond cut diamond.” 

‘*Oh, Prage is a good gambler—that is, 
he loses very amiably,” said the Count. 

‘*T do not like losing,” said von Ritter, 
moving his cigar from between his teeth, 
and speaking shortly but calmly. 

‘** As for me,” said the Count, laughing, 
‘‘T fly into an internal passion when I 
lose. I cannot conceal my emotions. I 
fear I am fitted only for plain dealings.” 


‘“ we 
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‘* Ah, you would make no hand, they. 
at our national game,” said Christopher. 

‘* What is that, sir?” asked the Count. 
innocently. 

‘* Poker,” was Christopher's reply. 

‘* Poker!” cried Prage. ‘Do you play 
poker?” 

Christopher struck his hand on ithe 
table. ‘‘If I have come across a man 
who plays poker,” he said, ‘‘I have not 
travelled across the continent in vain.” 

Prage laughed. ‘‘I think I can prom 
ise you a game when you will,” he said, 
with suppressed eagerness in his voice. 

‘**Done with you,” cried Christopher, 
reaching forth his hand in the best Amer- 
ican manner. Major Prage offered his 
address, and then Christopher rose sud 
denly. ‘‘ Upon my soul, gentlemen,” he 
said, ‘‘ you have made me forget my du 
ties as a host.” A little genial titter ran 
round the table, and bowing ceremoni 
ously, he turned away. Bending over tlie 
president, who still sat like a watch-dog 
in his chair, he laid a bundle of notes o: 
the table. ‘‘ Please be my paymaster,” he 
said. ‘‘I have other business.” And 
then lowering his voice into a whisper, 
“What do you know of a Count von 
Straben?” 

The president shook his head. 

‘**Find out what you can for me about 
him, and let me know as soon as possible,” 
continued Christopher, in the whisper. 

The president nodded, impassive as 
ever, and Christopher went out. At the 
door he found the Count, who held it 
open politely for him, and the two men 
passed out together. Their ways seemed 
to be identical, for the older man showed 
no sign of leaving his companion as they 
walked down the street. He chattered 
of Dreiburg, and presently round a cor- 
ner of the Strasse the great mass of the 
Schloss glittered magnificently on the eye. 
Count von Straben paused and looked at 
it, and Christopher followed his example. 

‘*That is a very fine castle in its way, 
you know,” said the Count, thoughtfully 
‘*You know the Grand-Duke? Oh no, of 
course; you areastranger. He is getting 
old; but then soamI. ButI dare say | 
have cheated Time more cleverly than 
his Highness. There is a reception held 
by her Highness to-night. You go?” 

There was a momentary pause, and 
then Christopher made answer, boldly, 
**T shall have that pleasure, Count.” 

‘*Tam delighted. A most charming wo- 
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man,” proceeded von Straben, in his even 
accent. Then wheeling swiftly round, he 
shot a sharp glance at Christopher. ‘‘I 
wonder what you really meant by that 
vager, Mr. Lambert? It was clever, oh, 
very clever. But what was it really 
meant for?” 

‘My dear sir,” said Christopher, open- 
ing his eyes, ** why—” 

“Oh, yes, yes. I know, I know. I 
am impatient. AlsoIam wrong. But I 
cannot keep my tongue quiet. Iama 
most inquisitive old fellow. Pray par- 
don me. It was not that I expected an 
answer. By no means.” And he resumed 
his distant study of the storied Schloss. 
‘‘The Grand-Duke is upon seventy,” he 
said, thoughtfully, as if he and Christo- 
pher were sunk in some common calcu- 
lation which made this a point of interest. 
Then he looked at Christopher again in- 
tently. The two pairs of eyes encoun- 
tered, but the Englishman’s were merely 
blank, and courteously cold. ‘* We shall 
meet this evening, then,” added the Count, 
pleasantly, and taking off his hat, waved 
a friendly farewell. Christopher strode 
on his way, very well satisfied that he had 
given those instructions to the president. 
Though he had spoken on the spur of 
the moment, he had fully determined to 
be present at the Princess's reception. 

It was for Frau Wagner's house that 
he was now bound, which lay, as has al- 
ready been explained, upon the river- 
front. Arrived before the door, he knock- 
ed boldly, and was answered by a stout 
German maid. He asked for Friulein 
Reinart, and was greeted with a stare of 
surprise. Christopher repeated the name 
more distinctly, and bade her take in his 
message, which she did with some awk- 
wardness and a show of trepidation. Pres- 
- tly, however, she returned, and he was 
feched into one of those characteristic 
German parlors, papered with bad prints 
and strewn with cheap and ugly articles 
of virtu. In his path stood a formidable 
lady, fat, and carrying the shoulders of a 
grenadier. 

‘*You want to see Friiulein?” she be- 
gan at once. ‘‘Do you not know that 
that is jmpossible? It is not becoming 
for Fréiulein to receive aman. Heaven! 
no; Iam here to take your message.” 

“You will pardon me,” returned Chris- 
topher, bowing, ‘‘ but my message is for 
Fraulein Reinart’s ears, and not for Frau 
Wagner's.” P 


The woman stared at him in cold and 
somewhat savage astonishment, 

‘**“What!” she cried. ‘‘ Ach, we shall 
see. Very well,” and raising her voice, 
loudly and shrilly demanded the _pres- 
ence of Fraulein. 

When the girl entered, her gaze fell 
suddenly upon Christopher, and she 
started in surprise, whilst a tide of color 
struck her face. To that succeeded a 
look of alarm. Christopher advanced 
with his bow. ‘ Have I the honor, then, 
of addressing Friulein Reinart?” he in- 
quired, in his suavest voice. ‘‘It is the 
niece of my dear friend Baron Reinart 
that I am now for the first time privi- 
leged to see? Ah, madam, I come with 
news, I hope, to make me welcome. You 
will have heard of your late esteemed 
uncle’s death? No? ‘Tis true—a sad 
blow. And yet you had never seen him 
since a child. We cannot expect— But, 
madam, I am the bearer of important 
news. By his will the Baron, generous 
soul, has bequeathed you a portion of 
his great wealth. I have the papers with 
me. Come, I see I astonish you. Ma- 
dam,” and he turned to Frau Wagner, 
‘“may I beg your kindness—a few min- 
utes of privacy—my dear friend’s niece?” 

Somewhat flustered by his fine manner 
and his ready address, and astounded by 
the news which had been thus broken 
upon her, the good lady gaped, and mut- 
tering an apology, retired, leaving the 
two, the man and the girl, alone. 

Christopher had spoken very fast, 
stringing his words in a fine tangle of 
emotional gutturals, and certainly never 
leaving a gap through which either of 
his listeners might intervene. But now 
when he looked at Katarina he found her 
pale, but otherwise self- possessed. He 
nodded. 

‘*Good,” he said. ‘‘I see that you can 
hold the reins tight when you like.” 

‘* What does this mean?” the girl whis- 
pered. 

‘* What I have said,” answered Chris- 
topher, cheerfully. ‘‘I have not fixed 
the sum yet, but we can do that between 
us. By-the-way, I’ suppose you haven't 
an uncle who is a baron?” She shook 
her head. ‘‘ Oh, well, it’s of small conse- 
quence. You must leave here to-day.” 

Katarina opened her. eyes. ‘‘ But 
where—what—” she began, and then, bit- 
ing her lips, directed a furtive glance at 
him, whilst the color rose again in her 
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face. Christopher paid no heed to this 
demonstration, if he was able to interpret 
it. 

‘* You had better leave this evening by 
the night express,” he said, musing. 

‘*But where?” asked the girl, in be- 
wilderment. 

‘* Why, for Paris!’ explained Christo- 
pher, in surprise; and upon that: ‘* Oh, 
of course, I had forgotten that you were 
not privy to the plan. I was following 
my own thoughts. Pray forgive me, dear 
madam. But see—you will want money 
to perform your journey.” He pulled out 
his pocket-book, but was arrested by a ges- 
ture from the lady. 

‘* Sir!” she cried. 

The course of his ardent mind bro- 
ken by this exclamation in which pride 
mingled with indignation, Christopher 
stopped to regard her with some embar- 
rassment. It had not entered his head 
that she would offer any objection, but 
now that she seemed to threaten an op- 
position, he reined round his wits sharp- 
ly to the encounter. 

‘*My dear lady,” he said, pleasantly, 
‘* vou will not misunderstand me. You 
and I have planned this thing in com- 
pany. Weare both committed to it. I 


am a man of my word, and I am mis- 
taken in you if you are not a woman to 


stand by yours. There is no drawing 
back for us now, nor would I draw back 
if ITcould. Iam too much your admirer.” 

‘* What is it you would have me do?” 
she faltered, in a voice which was now 
merely somewhat timorous and not a lit- 
tle bashful, and in which there was now 
no remnant of anger. 

‘* Ah, that is better,” said Christopher, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ You can be ready by eight 
o'clock?” 

Katarina assented, and then her eyes 
fell. ‘‘ What are we—what am I to do in 
Paris?” 

Christopher spun on his heel and look- 
ed out of the window as if he were deep- 
ly engrossed by the prcspect upon the 
lawn. A tiny sparkle of color held his 
face, and the shadows of laughter floated 
in his eyes. ‘‘ My dear Friiulein,” he re- 
marked, in his coolest and most practical 
manner, ‘‘you must in this, as in all 
things, submit yourself to me.” 

She interrupted him quickly. 
I am willing to do. I trust you. 
perhaps I am inquisitive.” 

‘*No, no,” returned Christopher, facing 
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her again, and now master of himself. 
but determined that there should be yo 
renewal of this embarrassment. ‘ You 
are right; I had certainly intended to te|] 
you. I hope to have the honor of seein» 
you to the train, madam. When you 
arrive in Paris you will be your own 
mistress, though I shall make bold to 
write to you the name of a good hotel in 
case you are at a loss to choose. In two 
days you will return and occupy you 
suite of rooms at the Hotel Kaiserin.”’ 

‘* But, sir, the money,” interrupted tlie 
astonished girl. 

‘That is, the campaign fund. Iam re 
sponsible for that,” said Christopher. 

Her lips parted, and an eager look 
shone in her face. Even a little tremu- 
lousness might be noted in her hands. 

‘*But when I am back?” she 
mured, 

‘*'We shall prosecute the campaign,” 
put in the young man, promptly. 

‘*Captain von Ritter?” she asked, in 
the same voice. 

Christopher nodded. Katarina’s eyes 
underwent a subtle change, and she start 
ed away with a whisk of her skirts. A! 
terwards she looked up with an air of 
decision. 

‘*T believe you are in earnest,” she said 
smiling. ‘‘And I thank you. I will be 
ready.” 

Christopher took his leave without see- 
ing any more of F'rau Wagner, and went 
back to his inn. The rest of the day he 
spent in various operations which he con 
sidered necessary to the execution of his 
several designs. He dined at arestaurant, 
feeling on excellent terms with himself, 
and warmed with his success and inspired 
with a still larger confidence, he called at 
the Gasthaus before his visit to the rail- 
way station. There he found a _ note 
waiting for him, of which the following 
is the transcription: 

‘*Straben, Count Maximilian—aged 59; 
height, 5 feet 7 inches; thin-faced; gray 
mole on back of neck. Head of an ancient 
Silesian family, impoverished; formerly 
secret agent in Paris representing Ger- 
many, afterwards executed a mission to 
the court of Italy: Resigned official life 
some years back. Staying at the Schloss 
as guest of the Grand-Duke.” 

This document was initialled ‘‘ J. K.” 
Christopher read it carefully, and folding 
it up, put it in his pocket. A satisfied 
smile rippled into his face. 
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‘““T congratulate myself on the presi- 
dent.” he said. ‘‘I heartily congratulate 
myself on the president.” 
It is perhaps fortunate that mankind 
cannot see too far ahead; otherwise we 
ould never be happy. 


CHAPTER VI. 

CHRISTOPHER looked at his watch and 
found that it was close upon eight o’clock. 
He hastily descended and directed his 
quicker steps towards the station, where 
e was to meet Katarina. She arrived 
punetually, and he saw her in the dis- 
tance spying anxiously among the people 
m the platform. When she perceived 
im at last she hastened forward, a smile 
chting her face. Christopher noted 
that she was dressed quite handsomely, 
and that she’ showed to better advantage 
than heretofore. She tossed back her 
head into the rich darkness of her furs 
vith a confident gesture of gayety and 
excitement ; and yet there was some 
bashfulness also in her bearing. She 
kept by his side, expectant, and tremulous 
with laughter now and then. 

‘‘Had you any difficulty with Frau 
Wagner?” asked the young man. 

‘Oh no,” she cried, smiling. ‘‘She 
vas inquisitive—the wretch. But I was 
I think I seared her into 
These people are 


very lordly. 
I hope I did. 
just insects, and no more!” 
Christopher eyed her. 
philosophy, then,” he said. 


respect. 
“You have a 


She blushed. ‘‘ Not I,” she returned. 
‘But I think I can hold my own. I 
know what I mean to do. I am of good 
family.” 

‘The Baron?” inquired Christopher, 
gravely. 

She glanced at him, and meeting his 
caze, laughed with a.faint suggestion of 
discomfort. It was as if she said, ‘I 
will not take offence with you.” 

‘* Well, you will want more than birth, 
'riiulein,” pursued Christopher, practical- 
ly, “if you are to earry this business 
through.” He felt in his pocket. ‘‘ See,” 
ie said, * your ticket, the address of a 
good hotel, a bundle of notes which may 
do to go on with. If more is necessary, 
iny bankers, Messrs. Seligmann and Com- 
pany (the address is on this paper) will 
have instructions to honor your draft.” 

The girl took the notes with trembling 
fingers. She opened her mouth and 
stammered as if to say something; but as 
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Christopher turned now to the train, she 
merely giggled after an embarrassed fash- 
ion. Then she followed him, keeping 
close to his elbow, tripping eagerly upon 
him as though fearful that she should 
lose him. He put her into a carriage 
with every demonstration of respect, and 
shut the door. She put her head forth 
of the window, her face glittering with 
excitement now, and her eyes dancing 
with pleasure. 

** You will let me know,” she said. 
shall be at your hotel.” 

Christopher took off his hat and bowed, 
watching the train pul! out of the station 
with mingled feelings of satisfaction and 
amusement. 

As he made for his inn he was even 
troubled by a doubt; but this had only a 
swiftand momentary passage. He had been 
too successful to-day to forecast the shad- 
ow of failure. Moreover, his mind was 
turned towards a new excitement, for he 
intended to be present at the Palace. 

His audacious experiment in the case 
of the republican society had come near 
a fatal issue, but yet it was upon the same 
bold tactics that Christopher was resolved 
to rely. He knew no one in Dreiburg 
who would procure him a formal invita- 
tion to the Princess’s Drawing-Room; and 
even if he hac been able to secure some 
one, the time was past. No; he must go 
uninvited if he was to go at all. But the 
difficulty troubled him not at all; he was 
as yet too fresh among his powers and 
influences to doubt himself, to harbor any 
misgiving; and he set off to the Schloss 
between nine and ten o'clock, appropriate- 
ly and even engagingly dressed. The af- 
fair of entrance seemed evidently easier 
than he had found that through the pri- 
vate doorway of the convention; for no 
password was demanded, and his deport- 
ment and his appearance of distinction 
carried him through the officials. After 
all, it was no great crime, if it was im- 
pudence, to obtrude his bow upon her 
Highness. Passing among others, unob- 
served, along a great corridor, Christo- 
pher came presently into an antechamber. 
Beyond again a huge door stood ajar, and 
through it issued a low sound of voices 
and the noise of feet passing in the cham- 
ber beyond. A thin stream of guests was 
flowing through, and following in this, 
Christopher emerged from the low lights 
of the antechamber, and of a sudden 
found himself in a vast hall crowded 
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with people and bright with light. The 
concourse swayed in a tide, breaking 
into eddies, and detaching itself in little 
streams of talkers. The place was radi- 
ant with uniforms and brilliant dresses; 
it glowed with delicate colors, shifting 
and mutable; and hummed like the sea. 

As his eyes became familiar with the 
scene and its accessories, they were drawn 
by instinct to a group of personages 
clustered about a seat towards the bottom 
of the chamber, and as he moved slowly 
forward, seeking for his bearings, a gap 
opened in the little theatre, and Christo- 
pher’s gaze fell suddenly upon Xenia, 
Princess of Weser-Dreiburg. 

She sat in a high-backed chair, holding 
her court, one arm resting along the silk 
and gold of the upholstery, her body 
thrown a little back, and she was smil- 
ing graciously upon a soldierly man who 
stood by and was leaning in conversation 
towards her. 

As Christopher made this discovery he 
was suddenly saluted by a pleasant even 
voice, and turning quickly, encountered 
the eyes of Count von Straben. 

‘Ah, Mr. Lambert,” said the Count, 
gayly. ‘‘I was wondering if you had 
found your way here. You see, my dear 
sir, what an impression you create. I 
thought of you.’ 

Something in his tone struck Christo- 
pher, but it was not ironical, nor even 
quizzical. Yet it appeared to the English- 
man that the German’s words hid some 
deeper meaning. ‘‘ lam honored by your 
remembrance,’ he exclaimed, offering a 
very German bow. ‘‘ But I always keep 
my word, Count.” 

‘A good habit, a good habit, and one 
that characterizes your countrymen, Mr. 
Lambert,” remarked the Count, indiffer- 
ently; and then, with a change of subject, 
but not of tone: ‘‘ You have spoken with 
her Highness? No? May I then enjoy 
the honor? I take any excuse to be near 
her Highness. That, being a stranger, 
Mr. Lambert, you would not know, of 
course, to be the Austrian envoy.” 

He nodded towards the military man 
who had drawn Christopher's attention, 
and whose breast was sparkling with dec- 
orations. And again his voice seemed to 
contain for Christopher some covert sig- 
nificance. 

The two men made their way towards 
the group, but von Straben came to a stop 
as they reached it. 
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**Prince Albrecht of the Balkans.” }), 
whispered, as a short, dark, reckless-e ye, 
young man passed them. 

‘‘ Ah!” said Christopher, with no p 
ticular fervor, for, indeed, he suppose 
that petty princes thronged the room. 

‘They say,” murmured the Count 
indifferently as ever, ‘‘that the Princess 
is to marry him.” 

‘*But is she?” 


t 


asked Christopher, wit) 
more interest. The Count shrugged },js 
shoulders. ‘‘My friend, you may {i 

out more than I know, who am not iy 
state secrets, by using your eyes to-night 
His suit is favored by the Emperor of 
Austria, I am told.” 

As he spoke with his own expression 
less and inquisitive eyes, he gazed straiglit 
into his companion’s, but immediately re- 
sumed his progress. Prince Albrecht 
had stopped beside the Princess, had stoop- 
ed and whispered something, at which she 
smiled. At that moment her glance fel] 
on von Straben. She raised herself, tle 
smile at once left her face, and she sat 
expectant, erect, even rigid with sover 
eignty. She was tall beyond the height 
of woman, slenderly framed, but of a gen 
tle fulness. The lines of her long body 
rose through her draperies, soft and suave 
and round, modulated to the play of her 
great stature. Her bare arms sloped 
slowly upwards from her little lands 
into the smooth plumpness of her shoul 
ders. Her eyes were large and equitable, 
cool, soft, and abundant with emotion, 
two wondering, changing, hazel globes 
of thought. Her hair struck an impres 
sion of darkness upon the first sight, but. 
more nearly observed, was flooded with 
auburn, and ran even to red upon the 
verges. The face was pale, of a clenr 
color, delicately moulded, and fastidious- 
ly set upon a beautiful neck. The fea- 
tures showed trivial inequalities, but were 
all harmonized and attuned in the gentl 
curves and contours of that admirable 
and melancholy face. Tle Princess put 
out her hand, which von Straben pressed 
to his lips, bowing down with the fer 
vor of a loyal devotion. 

‘“You have honored us very 
Count,” said she, in-a low voice. 

‘‘Ah, your Highness,” eried von Stra 
ben, ‘‘pray do not set it against me 
Your Highness knows how tlhe clock 
drags me punctually to this salon. But 
I am an enthusiast, and what is more, an 
unselfish one. I wish to impart to others 
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a share in my own delight. There is 
enough of your Highness’s favor for all. 
See, madam, may I spread the light of 
vour favor?” He bowed, indicating Chris- 
topher with a graceful gesture. 

The Princess followed his eyes. 

‘‘ Any friend of yours, Count,” she said, 
pleasantly, ‘‘is sure of a welcome here.” 
~ Von Straben presented his companion, 

nd retired. Xenia fastened her deep 
eyes on him for a moment, and then they 
wandered away. 

‘“You are an Englishman, Mr. Lam- 
bert,’ she said. ‘I like your country- 
men. They are simple, but they are not 
always intelligible.” She smiled her 
charming melancholy smile. ‘* But that 
is better than to be too complex. We 
Continentals are not allowed to be our- 
selves, you know.” 

Forgetful of the nationality he had 
already claimed, Christopher murmured 
some reply, and then, seeing her eyes 
were directed upon a group in the fore- 
eround, he withdrew, after an interval of 


slience, 

He moved among the people, keeping 
an active observation, and *seling in no 
wise put about by his own insignificance. 
In truth, these pretentious little royalties 
and their court struck him as infinitely 


diverting. He had always protested his 
amusement when he read the daily chron- 
icles of their movements ‘n the press, and 
now that he was passing, note- book in 
hand, through their midst, he was even 
more disposed to smile. As individuals 
they might stir his interest; as persons in 
a little comic drama, aping a tragedy, 
they tickled his sense of humor. And 
yet the very independence and self-pos- 
session of these States and their govern- 
ments made it difficult to ignore them. 
They played a part in the great European 
concert, however small and humble. They 
had their own individuality, and were 
able to precipitate great catastrophes, to 
be the authors of disastrous wars. With- 
in that miniature court, within eye-shot 
of the Princess herself, plots might be 
conceived and schemes laid that would 
change the face of Europe. After all, it 
amounted to this, that Weser-Dreiburg, 
petty as was the territory, formed one of 
the hinges of the Continent; and even 
now, it seemed, the joints were creaking 
in their rusty sockets. 

As he stood in a quiet bay of the hall, 
sunk in these meditations, and pleasantly 


aware of a great stir about him, a man 
crossed the range of his eyes, turned his 
face towards him, and as swiftly turned 
it away, and, speeding along, was lost in 
the crowd. Christopher was vaguely 
conscious of a familiarity with the face; 
it swam on his memory out of some 
recent experience. The flash of the head, 
the unexpected and precipitate scurry, ap- 
peared to him undue, quite extraordinary 
even, in that place of smiling and digni- 
fied progression. The man had been no- 
thing remarkable, quite commonplace, 
indeed, but— The thought unrolled in- 
stantly the panorama of that perilous ad- 
venture on the previous evening. He 
saw the long table, the president with 
his black, clean face, the red Bremner 
gesticulating, himself upright, bewildered 
with the sudden revolution, and a quiet, 
common-looking fellow some paces away 
scribbling swiftly in his note-book. The 
recognition struck him with amazement, 
even with some alarm; but at the mo- 
ment he was tapped softly on the arm, 
and twisting about, beheld Major Prage 
with Captain von Ritter. 

‘*Mr. Lambert,” exclaimed the former, 
‘‘T have just lost a wager on you; for I 
bet Hans that it was not you, and he was 
sure it was.” 

‘*T could see well through my glasses,” 
observed von Ritter, complacently, with 
a light in his full turquoise eyes. The 
conversation turned upon wagers, and it 
was clear that the Major was hankering 
after a game of poker with the wealthy 
American. An appointment was ar- 
ranged, and no sooner was it concluded 
than Christopher descried the Count com- 
ing towards them. He greeted the two 
soldiers, and stood, silent for a moment, 
contemplating the same. 

‘*‘Her Highness looks tired to-night,” 
said Prage. 

‘*A beautiful woman can afford to look 
tired,” returned the Count. ‘‘It becomes 
her—scrapes a tinge of color from the 
ruddy, and adds an interesting pallor 
to the pale. But you are right. Yet she 
must hold court for the Grand-Duke. He 
is an old man, and needs assistance.” 

‘* Yes,” said Christopher, ‘‘ l have heard 
that he is old,” and he looked into the 
Count’s face wonderingly. 

‘* A wise reign,’’ commented von Stra- 
ben, thoughtfully; ‘‘ but, we may say be- 
tween these walls, in all human likelihood 
drawing to a close.” 
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‘*The heir—” began Christopher. 

‘* We never speak of the heir, Mr. Lam- 
bert,” put in Prage, quickly. 

‘That is so,” assented yon Ritter, gaz- 
ing at the young man in a resolute man- 
ner, as though to give official authority 
to this statement. 

The soldiers moved on, and Christo- 
pher was left with the Count, who con- 
tinued to talk idly and to exchange 
greetings with the crowd. As they stood 
thus astiff and venerable figure approach- 
ed, and addressing Christopher, begged 
for his name. The young man flushed, 
and for a moment showed some confu- 
sion. Then ‘‘ Lambert” he replied. The 
Chamberlain, for such he was, gravely ex- 
hibited a long document. Then he look- 
ed up. ‘‘I do not find your name here,” 
he remarked, ‘* Pray, have you your 
invitation?” 

You may conceive Christopher's dilem- 
ma, but he faced it boldly. 

‘*No,” said he, cursing the suspicious 
formality of Continentals. 

But here the Count, who had been a 
passive witness of these exchanges, sud- 
denly intervened. ‘* Mr. Lambert is here 
at my invitation, sir,” he said, suavely. 
‘You will remember that I have been so 
honored as to have two.” 

The Chamberlain bowed. ‘I much re- 
gret. I offer sincere apologies,” he said, 
in his stately manner. ‘‘But Mr. Lam- 
bert will understand we must be particu- 
lar, particularly in these days of revolu- 
tionary societies.” He bowed himself off. 
Christopher turned to von Straben, ‘‘I 
believe Iam in your debt, sir—” he began, 
stiffly. 

‘*Not at all,” replied the Count, plea- 
santly. ‘‘Of course you have mislaid 
it. But the officials, you know—” He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*That reminds me,” said Christopher, 
nodding. ‘‘ He spoke of revolutionaries. 
Now how is it possible—” 

He broke off, for in truth he had no 
desire to confide in yon Straben, and he 
had opened his mouth on the spur of the 
emotion. 

‘* My dear sir,” said the Count, seeing 
he did not proceed, ‘‘ anything is possible 
to revolutionaries.” . 

For the third time there seemed some 
deeper meaning in his words, but he paid 
no regard to Christopher's inquiring look. 

‘‘T suppose you are not going, Mr. 
Lambert?” he asked, indifferently. 


‘*The idea was in my head,” said Clyyis 
topher. 

“Then, my dear sir, if I may wa 
with you, I shall esteem it an honor.” 

They left the hall and entered the o 
dens of the Palace. Here the sme]! 
earth and the ravishing airs of sprin, 
assailed Christopher's nostrils. He threy 
back his head, and the night winds strune 
his flesh and wandered over his fa 
startling him into a passion of fancy. | 
seemed to him that they walked throug) 
a maze of flower borders and under thy 
black shadows of the towering masonry, 
Presently von Straben paused, and Chris 
topher halted too. 

‘*T have brought you in a roundabout 
way, Mr. Lambert,” said the older man, 
‘*but [ hope you will not object.” 

Christopher politely expressed his satis 
faction. 

‘* Von Ritter has rooms there,” remark- 
ed the Count, pointing to the wing of the 
Schloss by which they stood. ‘An e: 


viable place—an enviable man,” and lx 
‘Where there is no imagina- 
tion there is neither fear nor regret, but 
only to do one’s duty. 
of that, Mr. Lambert?” 
‘I think,” said Christopher, promptly, 
6“ : % - 
that I should desire to keep the condi 


sighed. 


What think you 


tion for old age.” 

‘* Perhaps you are right,” returned the 
Count, pleasantly. ‘* But you see I have 
already got there.” He continued staring 
at the Schloss, and then resumed, in the 
same suave voice: ‘* Anexemplary young 
man is our friend there. But do you 
think, Mr. Lambert, that he was worth 
while scraping acquaintance with?” 

‘*T beg your pardon,” said Christopher, 
with aestart. 

‘*T mean, Mr. Lambert,” said the Count, 
gently, ‘‘ was the introduction worth all 
that elaborate preparation this morning?” 

Christopher laughed. ‘‘ What a strong 
sweet smell the night has!” he said, turn 
ing to the garden. ‘‘I declare I taste tli 
daffodils.” 

‘*The night descends out of the moun 
tains,” said Count von Straben, softly, 
‘* but the breath is the river's.” 

‘*T hear its voice,” said Christopher, 
and took off his hat, as though to let the 
airs play upon his head. 

‘If, as is possible, Mr. Lambert,” said 
the Count, ‘‘ you are not an early bird, I 
should feel honored to entertain you for 
half an hour in my rooms.” 


. 
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‘Then, sir,” said Christopher, lightly, 
‘the honor shall be yours.” 

Von Straben bowed, and led the way 
vith a little idle talk to the corner of the 
ond wing, where, opening a door, he 
vited his guest to enter. Christopher 
i so, and found himself in a somewhat 
acious and handsomely furnished room, 
ing about with paintings. A fire burn- 
| in the grate. 

‘I have,” said the Count, gayly, ‘‘a 
ttle excellent Scotch whiskey. You see 
know your countrymen’s tastes,” and 
» opened a cupboard and brought out a 
canter and some glasses. 

The two men reclined in chairs and 
‘ed each other, smoking. 

‘I am sure,” began von Straben, cour- 

teously, ‘‘ that you will pardon me the 
‘ankness if I say, Mr. Lambert, that I 
dmire you very much. You are an un- 
isual type. I have lived a fairly long 
life, and I have, naturally, in the course 
of my experiences encountered many men. 
The old road is worn with the feet of the 
commonplace.” 

‘ Ah, sir,” replied Christopher, *‘ you 


cannot expect me to rival your experi- 
I am yet young, and all types de- 
light me.” 

‘Even my poor self, I trust,” said the 


ence, 


Count, gently, ‘‘and von Ritter.” 

Christopher took his cigar from his 
‘* My dear Count,” he said, with 

smile, ‘‘ you must pardon my rudeness 
in not replying to your query in the gar- 
But, in truth, i was somewhat taken 
aback. I did not know how you could 
have guessed the truth. If it had been 
yourself, now, that I had desired to make 
equaintance with in that unceremonious 
fashion—” 

‘I should be greatly flattered,” put in 
the Count, but surveying Christopher 
steadily with his quiet eyes. 

‘*Ah, Count, I should have had an ex- 
cuse !”’ 

Von Straben bowed. ‘* You over- 
whelm me,” he said, politely; and yet, to 
Christopher's keen vision, his face seemed 
to take on a shade of disappointment. 
There was a moment's silence, in which 
Christopher's glance wandered in civil 
interest about the walls. Then von 
Straben rose to his feet with a gay 
laugh. 

‘My dear Mr. Lambert,” he cried, ‘‘I 
do not know any one like you. I claim 
a certain amount of self-possession, but 
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I bow to you, I give place eagerly to you. 
I suppose it’s your Anglo-Saxon blood. 
We are rude enougli to call it phlegm, 
but let me tell you that we do not so out 
of envy. Come, confess you are not 
American.” 

Christopher smiled. 
heart,” he answered. 

The count fell sober again. 

‘*T think, Mr. Lambert,” he said, ‘‘ that 
we should be frank with one another.” 

** Sir,” said Christopher, coolly, ‘‘Iam 
now resolved on telling the truth for the 
first time.” 

Von Straben eyed him distrustfully, 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

“If I only had your equanimity,” he 
remarked, ‘‘ I should do wonders.” 

‘‘It appears to me,” observed Chris- 
topher, ‘‘as an impartial witness, that 
you cannot complain on that score.” 

The Count laughed, and offered 
guest another cigar. 

‘** But, you see,” he protested, ‘‘I am 
playing under difficulties. You know all 
about me. I thank you for your kindly 
recognition of that fact.” 

“On the contrary,” said Christopher, 
‘*T never hear¢ your name before to- 
day.” 

The Count started perceptibly, and then 
appeared to muse. ‘“‘Is there a woman 
in it?” he asked, abruptly. 

The change in his voice was so sharp 
and the question was so imperative that 
Christopher, who was still young enough 
to feel annoyance, flushed somewhat an- 
grily. Moreover, the notion that he 
should be classed in this off-hand fashion 
among adherents of a frivolous  senti- 
ment, and be thus disturbed from his 
place in diplomacy, unexpectedly irrita- 
ted him. He had himself well in hand 
upon all other sides, and this sudden rush 
of feeling surprised him. He was con- 
scious of his lapse, however, and turning 
quickly, made a laudable effort to throw 
his face among the shadows. Strange to 
say, his behavior seemed to give von 
Straben satisfaction, and a quick light 
flashed in his eye. Christopher could 
hardly have made a better stroke, even 
with his most cunning diplomacy, than he 
had thus accomplished inveluntarily. Up 
to now he had conducted his argument 
upon the principle that to tell the truth 
is to be disbelieved by your antagonist, 
and consequently the surest way to throw 
him off the scent. Every statement he 
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had offered had been treated with in- 
credulity by the Count, but this was now 
to end. 

‘*Mr. Lambert, will you tell me one 
thing?” inquired the older man, softly. 
‘‘ What nationality are you?) You speak 
excellent German.” 

“To be frank with you, sir,” 
Christopher, ‘‘I am English.” 

Von Straben gave a little vent to a lit- 
tle sigh. ‘Oh, heavens!” he murmured, 
‘‘and I took you for Hungarian.” All 
of a sudden his attitude seemed to lessen, 
his watchfulness to relax, and the set 
form of his face to soften. But now that 
this had happened, a change came over 
Christopher in his turn. That word 
‘*Hungarian,” breathed in a sigh and with 
an appreciable sense of comfort, struck on 
his wits sharply and set them stirring. 
He knew, or guessed, very well what von 
Straben stood for in the Grand - Duchy, 
but till now he had failed to interpret 
this interest in himself. It was plain 
now that he had been mistaken for some 
one; but for whom? 

The Count poured some whiskey into 
a wineglass. ‘‘ Ah, my friend,” he said, 
‘*T could have sworn that you were of 
one of our States. You are an excellent 
linguist. I envy you! But now you 
To- 


said 


must see the sights of Dreiburg. 
morrow—” 

He spoke very affably; yet Christopher 
thought he could detect in his voice a 
note of indifference, of carelessness, as 
though the interview were no longer of 


interest to him. The idea nettled him, 
and he broke in upon this gay stream of 
empty words with resolution. 

‘* Pardon me, Count,” said he, ‘* but you 
have led me unwillingly into a serious 
frame of mind. I have been cross-ques- 
tioned, sir. You must not imagine that 
I do not see this. But pray do not think 
that Lresentit,either. It has interested me. 
I have wondered upon the target of these 
shots of yours. You see, I keep my eyes 
open, and I fancy I can keep my face. Is 
it not so?” 

‘*My dear Mr. Lambert,” replied the 
Count, in a very friendly voice and with a 
somewhat fluttering smile, ‘‘I must apol- 
ogize for any rude liberties I have taken 
with my guest; and as for the rest, as I 
have confessed, you completely baffled 
me.” 

‘**Then, sir, take care,” said Christopher, 
gravely, ‘‘that I do not baffle you again.” 
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“What is it you mean?” asked y 
Straben, after a pause. 

‘* Only, sir, that I may be hoodwink- 
ing you at this moment,” returned thie 
young man. 

The Count sipped his whiskey and wa 
ter, and set the glass down, replacing |iis 
cigar in his mouth. ‘‘ Will you tell me 
what you know, Mr. Lambert?” he asked, 
gently. 

** What I say may not be the truth 
said Christopher. 

The Count politely waved his hand, as 
though he would assure his guest that an 
statement would be taken for gospel. 

‘*You are the representative of Ge 
many at this court, sir,” began Christo- 
pher, ‘‘ privately,” he added. The Count 
made no sign, but looked at him ex 
pectantly. ‘‘ You have a certain object 
in this mission. The Grand-Duke is old, 
very old; you have mentioned the fact 
to me. We do not mention the heir. 
though newspaper reports in other ani 
less sensitive countries do. What, then, 
will become of Weser-Dreiburg upon tlic 
decease of Leopold XII.? Count von 
Straben would like to know. That is 
how I conceive it. And if Count von 
Straben could find out, I conceive that 
Germany would know also.” 

‘‘But you yourself, Mr. Lambert,” said 
the Count, impassively, knocking the as) 
from his cigar with a finger-tip—‘t how 
are you hoodwinking me in all this?” 

‘*T am not hoodwinking you in this 
sir,” said Christopher, ‘* that I am not in 
the confidence of the Austrian govern 
ment.” 

There was a certain. silence between tlic 
two men, and then the Count spoke. 

‘Who are you, Mr. Lambert?” he ask- 
ed, softly. 

‘**T trust I am no fool,” answered Chris- 
topher. ‘‘ But if you are what I take you 
for, you should know all about me to 
morrow. See here. I heard your name 
for the first time to-day. I have put two 
and two together. I am but an English- 
man in search of amusement.”’ 

‘* Then, sir, may I ask, if you will par 
don the abruptness of the question, what 
is it you want?” The Count spoke in 
somewhat sharper and brusquer accents, 
fixing his guest with his eyes. 

“*T have said, sir,” repeated Christo 
pher, smiling, ‘‘ that Iam an Englishman 
in search of amusement.” 

The Count arose and poked the fire. 
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Mr. Lambert,” he said, in a voice of 

studied irony, ‘‘is there not a proverb in 

sur tongue—what is it? *‘ Whatis sport 

to vou is death tous.’ Pray go away and 
ve us alone.” 

“There is a proverb in my tongue,” 

sponded Christopher, still smiling, ** * It 

. fine day, let us go out and kill some- 

Ah, but the amusements of an English- 
man!” said the Count,shrugging his shoul- 
rs. ‘'I do not desire to be involved in 

e hunt.” 

‘‘ Not with the hunters?” inquired Chris- 

»pher. The Count made no reply. He 

id a curious thought at that moment, 
iud was considering. ‘* See,” said Chris- 
topher, seriously, ‘‘my record is open to 
ou. You can discover it to-morrow. I 

ave stumbled into a secret, and I have 

the vanity to think I have not made a 
aad beginning. Let me go out and kill 
something.” 

Von Straben turned and faced him. 
‘My dear friend,” he said, sweetly, ‘'I 
began by paying you a merited compli- 
ment, by admitting your superiority.” 

‘Come, that is not fair,” protested 
Christopher. ‘‘I have spoken with a 
serious purpose.” 

‘Your countrymen are usually serious 

out their amusements, I understand,” 
retorted the Count. ‘‘ But come, I am 
serious myself. You have seen the Prin- 
cess Xenia. A charming woman, but a 
trifle self- willed. There is a pleasant 
party in the Schloss—Prince Albrecht of 
the Balkans, whom you saw. You are 
familiar with the name —a spendthrift, 
ut a handsome, liberal fellow.” 

“The protegé of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria?’ said Christopher, framing his re- 
mark with the intonation of a question. 

‘* Ah, is that the common report?” said 
the Count, idly. ‘*‘ A good fellow, but an 
impossible Prince. He has run through 
a vast deal of money, and I am told is in 
difficulties. It is a sad pity; but youth, 
youth! What will you? A rich mar- 
riage, | suppose.” 

Von Straben suffered his negative eyes 
to rest upon Christopher's face, but he ap- 
parently expected no answer. 

‘The Grand-Duke is a wealthy man?” 
asked Christopher. 

“So it is said,” returned von Straben. 
‘But we never know. Yet I should 
guess so, probably.” 


“If I were the Emperor of Germany,” 


said Christopher, after a pause, ‘‘ I should 
wish Prince Albrecht away.” 

The Count laughed. ‘* My dear friend,” 
he said, ‘‘and what else, were you in that 
illustrious position?” 

‘No, no,” said Christopher, smiling; 
‘*T may have leave to change my fancy, 
and become one not so illustrious, but 
perchance more expert. If I were Count 
von Straben,I would send Prince Albrecht 
away.” 

A look of satisfaction rested momenta- 
rily on the Count’s face, and then passed. 

‘You honor me, Mr. Lambert,” said 
he, ‘‘in placing me in such great com- 
pany. But why drag me in?” ; 

‘Come, let us be blunt with each 
other,” proceeded Christopher, speaking 
with much animation, now that he seem- 
ed to himself to be upon the eve of victory. 
‘‘T have put before you, sir, a certain in- 
terpretation of your conduct as I con- 
ceive it. It may be lam wrong. But if 
Tam right, I can see one thing.” 

‘Pray what is that?” asked the Count, 
suavely. 

‘‘ Answer me a question in my turn,” 
said Christopher. ‘* The Prince is paying 
attentions to her Highness. Are they fa- 
vorably received?” 

The Count shrugged his shoulders. 
‘So say the gossips,” he said, indifferent- 
ly. ‘* But you know as muchasI.” Yet 
he wore all the time, if one had the eyes 
to see it, the aspect of a man who is wait- 
ing. 

“Count,” said Christopher, his eyes 
shining with a certain excitemeut, ‘‘I am 
anxious to shoot something.” 

‘**Mr. Lambert, spare Prince Albrecht,” 
said the Count, ironically. 

Christopher paid no heed. ‘I am 
sorry he is so involved in his affairs. 
He las borrowed?” 

‘*Rumor— scandal, Mr. Lambert, no 
doubt —says that he is in Lamanchie’s 
hands.” 

‘* Well, well,” said Christopher; ‘he 
shall have a week’s grace, no more.” He 
rose, and held out his hand in his Eng- 
lish fashion. ‘‘ And when shall I have 
the pleasure of seeing you again, Count?” 
he asked. 

Von Straben’s eves resied, full but inde- 
cipherable, upon him. ‘‘Oh,I think in a 
week’s time perhaps, Mr. Lambert,” said 
he. ‘* Pray allow me to offer you a liglit 
before you go.” 

[v0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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KENTUCKY’S MASTER-PAINTER. 
MATTHEW HARRIS JOUETT, 1788-1827. 


BY 


T is difficult for us, living in an age 
when time and space are annihilated 

by steam and by electricity, and moun- 
tains and rivers are crossed as readily as 
the broad plain, to realize- what was sig- 
nified at the beginning of the century by 
the phrase ‘‘crossing the mountains.” 
Equally difficult is it for us, with our 
too limited knowledge of the social and 
economic conditions that then existed, 
to comprehend just what opportunities 
there were for higher cultivation ‘‘ west 
of the mountains.” The conditions of 
soil and service, of hewing forests and of 
making roads, of building mills and of 
diverting watercourses, would seem to 
leave neither opportunity nor possibility 
for the development of an art instinct. 
That such a temperament as Jouett’s 


manifested itself notwithstanding, shows 

anew that genius will break all bounds. 
It seems passing strange that the great 

Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, 


to commemorate the founding of the 
government, with its stores of art trea- 
sures, gathered from all quarters of the 
globe, giving an enduring impulse to 
zsthetic thought and cultivation in our 
midst, should have failed to bring to the 
front a knowledge of Jouett’s art, and 
that it should have been left for its suc- 
cessor at Chicago to make him known to 
his fellow-countrymen. Yet it isso; and 
the writer’s share in this good work, al- 
though only a means to an end, is a most 
gratifying reward for much time and la- 
bor freely given to the undertaking. 

The department of the Fine Arts at the 
Columbian Exposition contained a ret- 
rospective exhibit of the paintings of de- 
ceased American artists. It was designed 
to show the progress and development 
of the art of the country from colonial 
times, and while such an exhibit must 
necessarily have a decided historical 
bearing, choice was made of such exam- 
ples as would best show the artistic ten- 
dencies of the painters. The formation 
of this collection was confided to the 
writer, and the first contribution received 
by him was a miniature. on ivory, from 
Frankfort, Kentucky. It was executed 
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with infinite skill to attain the desired 
result, but showed unmistakably that 
was not the work of one trained in {hye 
conventional methods of the miniaturist’s 
art; not one drilled to mechanical dex 
terity in manipulation, and to follow the 
eardinal principles, and the rules for 
hatching and for stippling. On the con 
trary, every rule for miniature-painting 
was, in absolute ifnorance, disregarde: 
with the result that this portrait in little is 
as big as a life-size head. It was my in- 
troduction to the art of Matthew Harris 
Jouett, and the subject was a sturdy pa 
triot of the Revolution, General Charles 
Scott, Governor of the painter’s own State. 
Its reception was followed quickly 
the courteous. offer, from the artist's 
grandson, the late lamented Jouett Men 
efee, Esq., of Louisville, Kentucky, of an 
oil portrait of John Grimes, which, con 
trary to precept and to precedent, was 
eagerly accepted without being seen, and 
the blind judgment thus exercised has 
been amply vindicated. 

Matthew Harris Jouett was born near 
what is now Harrodsburg, in Mercer 
County, Kentucky, on April 22, 1788 
and died, in his fortieth year, at Lexing 
ton, August 10, 1827. His father was the 
noted Captain Jack Jouett, of the Revo 
lution, who, eluding Tarleton’s rangers, 
gave the alarm to Jefferson at Montice!- 
lo, and to the State Legislature at Cha: 
lottesville, enabling them to escape. For 
this meritorious service Captain Jouett 
was thanked by Congress, and Virginia 
presented him with a sword and a brace 
of pistols. Jack Jouett’s fighting quali 
ties cropped out with twofold force in 
his grandson, the painter's son, until the 
name and fame of “ Fighting Jim Jou 
ett,” present rear-admiral retired, in the 
United States navy,was on every tongue 
during the exciting period of the war for 
the preservation of the Union. 

The Jouetts, as the name indicates, 
were of French and Huguenot origin, 
and are directly descended from the 
noble Matthieu de Jouhet, Master of tlic 
Horse to Louis XIII. of France, Lord of 
Leveignac, and Lieutenant in the Mar 
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JOHN GRIMES. 


Engraved by E. Schladitz from the original ves ng by Jouett, 


the artist’s daug 
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shalsea of Limousin, whose grandson, 
Daniel de Jouet, came to the Narragan- 
sett country, in Rhode Island, in 1686. 
Thence he wandered to South Carolina, 
and back to New York, finally settling 
at Elizabeth, in New Jersey, where he died 
in 1721. Daniel de Jouet had three 
sons and two daughters; the youngest 
son, Jean Jouet, went to Virginia, and 
was the great-grandfather of our painter. 
‘Matt Jonett,” as he was familiarly 
called, received such elementary educa- 
tion as the country afforded, and his fa- 
ther, the bluff old Virginian fighter, hav- 
ing determined to make one of his sons 
‘‘an educated gentleman,” called them 
Vou. XCVIII.—No. 588 —112 


ster, Mrs. Sarah B. Menefee, of Louisville, 


presented to the mea yacern Museum of Art, New York, by 
entucky, 


before him and asked which one it 
should be, when they all fixed upon Matt 
as the most fit martyr to cultivation. He 
was accordingly sent to Transylvania 
University, at Lexington, Kentucky, 
founded just a century ago, and on leay- 
ing college studied law and was admitted 
tothe bar. He had, however, only fairly 
embarked upon winning the fickle mis- 
tress, practice, when war against England 
was declared, which so stirred the fight- 
ing blood he had inherited from his fa- 
ther, and transmitted to his sons, that he 
sought service in the field. He was ap- 
pointed first lieutenant in the Twenty- 
eighth Regiment of United States infan 
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try, and became regimental paymaster, a 
position he held until promoted to a cap 
taincy. Through the exigencies of war 
he had the misfortune to lose all of his 
paymaster’s vouchers, which loss was the 
incubus that weighed him down through 
life in the honorable endeavor to make 
good to his sureties the loss this disaster 
had entailed upon them. 

Jouett’s inclination for art had mani 
fested itself long before this, and paints 
and brushes had more sway over him 
than goose-quills and sheepskin. Law 
and arms were his professions, but art 
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al portrait, painted by himself, in possession of the artist’s daughter, 


Mrs. Menefee, Louisville, Kentucky 


was his life and love. With feathers 
plucked from the tail of a duck he fash- 
ioned pencils to essay painting on ivory, 
and his natural ability was so commen- 
surate with his innate knowledge, that. 
with these crude implements, he produced 
portraits in little that possess qualities to 
place them very high in the important 
department to which they belong. His 
miniature portrait of his mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Allen, with one pair of spectacles on 


her nose and another raised over } 
brow, was painted with such tools, a 
is a remarkably strong delineation 
character. 

Even during his soldiering Jouett d 
not desist from using the brush, and t] 
only portraits that exist of some of | 


comrades who fell by his side were pai: 
ed by liim from recollection after the 
were dead. He had an uncommon poy 


er of memorizing faces, and the likeness 
in one of these post-vivum portraits was 
so speaking that the subject’s wido 
fainted at the first sight of it. It is no 
surprising, therefore, that upon 
his retirement from the ariny 
he abandoned the law and de 
voted himself wholly to art, in 
which he reached the topmost 
round of the ladder. His in 
tuitive knowledge of what is 
the highest and best in art, 
his remarkable facility for ex 
pressing that knowledge, and 
his versatility and fecundity 
of resources, stamp him un 
mistakably as a genius. 
Jouett followed, unfortu 
nately, the prevailing fault 
among the painters of his 
time in not signing and dating 
his works. Therefore it is 
more than difficult, it is im 
possible, to point out the early 
productions of his brush. Of 
tentimes this is made easy b: 
the tentative character of the 
work, showing the beginner's 
essay, and his development 
can be followed step by step 
through its gradations until 
the summit of his attainment 
is reached. Not so, however, 
with Jouett. He seems like 
Athena, who came forth full 
armored from the brain of 
Jove. He did not have to learn 
how to paint; he knew how 
He did not acquire his knowledge; he 
did not absorb it from the outside and 
perfect it in the crucible of his brain, 
giving it forth from this refining process. 
It was from within that he drew his in 
spiration and his knowledge, and there 
fore he was equipped fully from the be 
ginning. Inthis he seems to stand alone 
among the moderns who have juggled 
with paints and brushes. Not that Jouett 
is the only genius who has painted, but 
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In possession of the writer. 


the other painters who have shown that 
they possessed the divine spark of in- 
spiration, have revealed it in most in- 
stances after having been given up by 
their mediocre masters as hopeless num- 
skulls. 
of the material requirements of painting. 
But Jouett had no source fron: which he 
could learn save his own genius. 


These learned at least something 


For these reasons it is not possible to 
write of Jouett and 
sequence. 


his art in historical 
He must be treated sui gene 
For the same reason the epoch of his 
association with the mosteminent of Amer- 
ican painters, Gilbert Stuart, cannot be 
given the same preponderance of weight 
that would be its due in the case of a less 
gifted disciple. While we know the ex- 
act period as measured by dates, we do 
not know its exact position in Jouett’s 
art; for although some of his later work 
shows distinctly Stuart's influence, some 
of his latest is as far from Stuart as though 
that artist had never painted. 

3efore entering the army Jouett lad 


ris. 


painted in a merely amateurish way. But 
when he engaged in art as a serious vo- 
cation he felt a longing stirring within 
for something more than he then under- 
stood, especially in the use of color, with 
which he had been necessarily experi- 
menting in his endeavor to discover, un- 
taught, the pigments that would enable 
him to paint what he saw and felt. To 
better equip himself he determined upon 
a visit to Europe, and started on horse- 
back ‘‘ across the mountains ™ for the At- 
lantic coast. He reached and 
found it unnecessary to farther. 
There Gilbert Stuart was painting, and 
during July, August, September, and Oc- 
tober of 1816, Jouett was, to use his own 
words, ‘‘under the patronage and care” 
of Stuart. Jouett appreciated the merit 
and ability of his mentor to the full, a 
fact to which we are indebted for his 
of Stuart’s conversations in the 
painting-room, given in Stuart's own lan- 
guage, to preserve “ hissingular facility in 
conversation and powers of illustration.” 
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GENERAL FRANCIS PRESTON. 


From the original, painted by Jouett about 1825, in possession of the family, at 


Spottsylvania Court House, Virginia 


While these notes are invaluable for 
the painter and the student to acquire a 
knowledge of the master’s methods of 
work, Stuart's influence over Jouett 
seems to have had only the effect of giv- 
ing added versatility to his methods of 
work, in that he painted some portraits 
after his return so much like Stuart’s 
that it is difficult to believe they are the 
production of any other hand. This is 
notably so in the portrait of Lucy Payn, 
the sister of Dolly Madison, who first was 
the wife of George Steptoe Washington, 
and then became, in early widowhood, 
following the lead of her more noted sis- 
ter, the bride of Thomas Todd, Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Stuart painted Mrs. Madison, and Jouett 
painted Mrs. Todd, and it is a Chinese puz- 
zle to tell which is from the easel of one 
and whicli from the easel of the other. 

That Jouett followed Stuart’s dictum 
in commencing a portrait is exhibited 
conspicuously in the last canvas upon 
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which he worked—-an inte) 
esting ébauche of the loc 
poet Peter Grayson, no 
through the generosity of tli 
painter’s daughter, Mrs. Men 
efee, of Louisville, Kentuck, 
owned by the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, at 
Philadelphia. The story is 
told how Grayson was on his 
way to give a sitting for this 
portrait when he met a fune: 
al cortége, and upon inquiry 
learned that it was his friend 
Jouett, the painter, who was 
being carried to his rest. Re 
turning home, Grayson wrote 
the lines, on his painter friend, 
which have appeared in print 
Stuart’s dictum was: ‘‘In the 
commencement of all por 
traits, the first idea is an in 
distinct mass of the light and 
shadow; or the character of 
the person as seen in the heel 
of the evening, in the gray 
of the morning, or at a dis 
tance too discrimi 
nate features with exactness. 
Too much light destroys, as 
little the 
and the true and perfect im 
age of a man is to be seen 
only in a misty or hazy at 
mosphere.” 

These views are of very curious inter 
est at the present day, when meretricious 
impressionism holds such influence, and 
show how true it is that there is nothing 
new under the sun. Surely no one, to 
look at one of Stuart’s portraits, would 
ever think of charging him with being 
an ‘‘impressionist,” in the latter-day sense 
of the word. Yet his directions for the 


great to 


too hides, colors, 


‘‘commencement” of a portrait, given 
more than fourscore years ago, are im 


pressionism pure and simple. Only Stu 
art knew its use and its limitations, which 
he clearly defines to be in the 
mencement” of a 
the best foundation upon which to fin 
ish and complete it. This, then, is the 
true place of impressionism—a station 
of progress in the making of a picture, 
and not a picture in itself, and its value 
from this stand-point can be seen by ev 
ery artist who will study Jouett’s Peter 
Grayson. 

I have 


“com 
portrait, as giving 


mentioned in a casual way 
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uett’s versatility, but this 
iality in him took such a wide 
ange that it must be noted 
ore in detail. He was equally 

home in delineating infancy, 
adolescence, man- 
To each he 


hildhood, 
hood. and old age. 


ave the proper quality of its 


own time. Helplessness, puri- 
ty, vitality, strength, and de- 
cadence were delineated by him 
vith equal power and equal 
truth. He set down upon the 
canvas or panel or ivory more 
than the features, form, and col- 
oring of his subjects. He in 
sinuated himself into his sitter’s 
mind, and set down the indi- 
vidual characteristics, while the 
method of painting employed is 
that best suited to a true delin- 
eation of the subject. As re- 
marked before, Jouett’s facility 
of expression was most un- 
common. When he painted 
the portrait of Mrs. Irvine, 
whose first husband was Colonel 
John Todd, killed at the Indian 
battle of Blue Lick, black and 
pearly grays were the gamut of 
his palette, excepting for the 
flesh tints. The effect of this 
upon Charles Sumner, who on 
one oceasion was dining at the 
old Wickliffe house in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, with General 
Preston, and sat opposite this portrait, was 
such that he remarked: ‘‘ Mrs. Preston, do 
letme congratulate you upon owning such 
a Vandyke. She told him 
that it was not by Vandyke. ‘* Ah, Mrs. 
Preston,” said Sumner,*‘ I have been an 
ardent admirer of that artist, and given 
his work much study. I cannot be mis- 
taken. You have a gem and do not 
know it.” And Sumner could scarcely 
be made to believe that the portrait was 
the work of an artist in Kentucky who, 
at the time of its painting, had not been 
away from the blue-grass country. No 
portrait by any painter could be stronger 
in its directness and simplicity. When 
I saw this picture, not very long ago, 
there was hanging on the opposite wall a 
beautiful portrait of a beautiful girl. It 
was the portrait of Mrs. Preston, the step- 
daughter of Mrs. Irvine, at the age of 
eight. From viewing it I was ushered 
into the presence of the original, then 


It is superb.” 


MRS. IRVINE. 


From the original, painted by Jouett about 1820, owned by Mrs. William Preston, 
k 


Lexington, Kentacky 


past fourscore years, but with beauty 
unabated and eyes undimmed; only, the 
raven locks had turned to silver. 
then the reaper has gathered her for his 
own. But the portrait of little Margaret 
Wickliffe has all the grace and attractive- 
ness that gave to Greuze his reputation, 
with a strength and firmness that are 
potentially lacking in the work of the 
French emancipator. This child's por- 
trait, with others of children by Jouett, 
will be given in another article. 

To name all of Jouett’s sitters would be 
to name all the influential Kentuckians 
of his time. Among the many are the 
Morrisons, Mitchells, McDowells, and 
Marshalls; the Browns, Brands, Barrys, 
and Breckenridges; the Crittendens and 
the Castlemans, the Galts and the Gratzes, 


Since 


the Harts and the Helms, the Wooleys 


and Wickliffes, the Todds and the Pres- 
tons. Among the more distinguished are 
Henry Clay and Isaac Shelby, General 
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Coombs and Dr. Holley, Chancellor Bibb 
and Justice Todd. Lafayette also gave 
a sitting for a whole-length in the Capitol 
at Frankfort. This is the most perfune- 
tory and least meritorious of all of Jou- 
ett’s works that I have seen. 

The only portrait by Jouett possessing 
distinct pictorial qualities, apart from its 
character as a portrait, is a panel, in cab- 
inet size, of a noted hunter, James Mas- 
terson, after many fruitless re- 
quests, consented to submit to the ordeal 
if he were painted with his dog and his 
gun, in his usual habit, and on his native 


who, 


THOMAS TODD. 


Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


ground. The reproduction gives the 
composition, but not the exquisite color 
scheme and the landscape, 
which show Jouett’s power in, but for 
this example, an untilled field. To see, 
Jouett’s work to perfection, and study his 
varying moods and methods, a visit to 
the hospitable homes of Kentucky is es 


beauty of 


From the original portrait, 
painted by Jouett in 1820, in possession of James M. Todd, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
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sential. But a visit to the Metropoli 
Museum of Art, New York, will be rep 
by a sight of the portrait I consider, af; 
seeing scores of Jouett’s paintings, 

masterpiece. It is the portrait of Jo 
Grimes. This is not ‘‘Old Grimes” 


whom the song sings, but a young p! 


tégé of the painter, who essayed art, and 
of whom little or nothing is known bs 
yond his name and lineaments, presery: 
from an unheralded obscurity, by the ph: 
nomenal art of Jouett. As Emerson 
says, ‘‘ All great actions have been sin 
This p 
trait of John Grimes, presented 
to the museum by Mrs. Menefee 
is great in its simplicity. It is 
delicately handled, refined in 
in 

freshed with pearly-gray half 


ple, and all great pictures are.” 


treatment, warm color, re 
tones,and withtransparentshad 
ows on the left side of the face. 
as pure and clear as in Rem 
brandt’'s ‘* Doreur,” with which 
it can be compared in the same 
gallery. 
be said. 


More than this cannot 
The more often I con- 
template this portrait of Grimes, 
the more impossible it seems 
that it could have been painted 
by one who had not made a 
close study of the very best that 
there is in art, conserved in the 
galleries of Europe. Had Jouett 
painted nothing else than this 
portrait, it would be sufficient 
to place him high in the realm 
of art. It shows that he thor 
oughly knew and understood 
his subject, and portrayed him 
not only faithfully but sympa 
thetically. Added to its tech 
nical excellencies, its truthful 
ness speaks for itself in the 
subdued and 
ment it exhibits, and 
faultless drawing. 
Jouett was in his every fibre 
and vibration an artist the 
highest sense. He was a skill 
ed analyst and a 
synthesist. He separated the dominant 
traits of his sitters, and then combined 
them to bring out the strong points and 
make his portraits likenesses. 
ing Jouett’s environment and lack of op 
portunity, it is not extravagant to say 
that his work borders on the marvellous, 
and it becomes difficult to believe that 


senti 


in 


character 
its 


profound 


Consider 





JAMES MASTERSON. 


Engraved by 


Henry Wolf from the original painting by 


anisville, 


good examples of some of the great mas- 
ters of the brush were not known to him 
in his Kentucky home. 

Jouett’s personality was as attractive as 
his art. He was over six feet in stature, 
of powerful frame, with blue eyes, brown 
hair, and ruddy cheeks. He had a fine 
voice, played upon the flute and the vio- 
lin, was as gentle as a woman, with the 
virile strength of a man, loved animals 
passionately, and was esteemed by those 
who knew him for his companionable 


qualities—more, doubtless, than for his 


extraordinary power as a limner of the 


4 


Jouett, 
, Kentuck 


n possession of the artist’s daughter, Mrs. Menefee, 


human face. Were this not the case he 
would not have been compelled, as he was, 
to seek sitters down the Mississippi as far 
as New Orleans, or been able to write, in 
1819, ‘‘ I have nothing to do in painting, 
which is the cause of the blues”; and 
four years later, ‘‘I am still doing little 
nothing.” Jouett is not the first 
painter whose honors have come to him 
too late for him to reap the ripe fruit of 
appreciation; nor will he be the Jast; but 
I am proud of being afforded an oppor- 
tunity to pay this tardy tribute to the gen- 
ius of Kentucky’s master-painter. 


or 






































THE BRIDGE AT THE END OF THE COLONNADE 
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PART V. 


XXVIII. 

ARCH sat with a company of other 
\ patients in the anteroom of the doctor, 
and when it came his turn to be prodded 
and kneaded, he was ashamed at being 
told he was not so bad a case as he had 
dreaded. The doctor wrote out a careful 
dietary for him, with a prescription of a 
certain number of glasses of water at a 
certain spring and a certain number of 
baths, and a rule for the waiks he was to 
take before and after eating; then the doc- 
tor patted him on the shoulder and pushed 
him earessingly out of his inner office. It 
was too late to begin his treatment that 
day, but he went with his wife to buy a 
cup, with a strap for hanging it over his 
shoulder, and he put it on so as to be an 
invalid with the others at once; he came 
near forgetting the small napkin of 
Turkish towelling which they stuffed 
into their cups, but happily the shopman 
called him back in time to sell it him. 

At five the next morning he rose, and 
on his way to the street exchanged with 
the servants cleaning the hotel stairs 
the first of the gloomy Guten Morgens 
which usher in the day at Carlsbad. 
They seem to be evoked from the dark- 
est recesses of the soul, but the hopeless 
tone in which they were uttered is prob- 
ably expressive only of the general de- 
spair of getting through with them before 
night; and March heard the sorrowful 
salutations on every hand as he joined 
the straggling current of invalids which 
swelled on the way past the silent shops 
and cafés in the Alte Wiese, till it filled 
the street, and poured ont its thousands 
on the promenade before the classic col- 
onnade of the Miihlbrunn. On the other 
bank of the Tepl the Sprudel flings its 
steaming waters by irregular impulses 
into the air under a pavilion of iron and 
glass; but the Miihlbrunn is the source 
of most resort. There is an'instrument- 
al concert somewhere in Carlsbad from 
early rising till bedtime; and now at 
the Mithlbrunn there was an orchestra 
already playing; and under the pillared 
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porch, as well as before it, the multitude 
shuffled up and down draining their cups 
by slow sips, and then taking each his 
place in the interminable line moving on 
to replenish them at the spring. 

A picturesque majority of Polish Jews, 
whom some vice of their climate is said 
peculiarly to fit for the healing effects of 
Carlsbad, most took his eye in their long 
gabardines of rusty black and their Derby 
hats of plush or velvet, with their cork- 
screw curls coming down before their ears. 
They were old and young, they were griz- 
zled and red and black, but they seemed 
all well-to-do ; and what impresses one 
first and last at Carlsbad is that its waters 
are mainly for the healing of the rich. 
After the Polish Jews, the Greek priests 
of Russian race were the most striking 
figures. There were types of Latin eccle- 
siastics, who were striking in their way 
too; and the uniforms of certain Aus- 
trian officers and soldiers brightened the 
picture. Here and there a southern face, 
Italian or Spanish or Levantine, looked 
passionately out of the mass of dull Ger- 
man visages; for at Carlsbad the Ger- 
mans, more than any other gentile na- 
tion, are to the fore. Their misfits, their 
absence of style, imparted the prevalent 
effect; though now and then among the 
women a Hungarian, or Pole, or Pari- 
sian, or American, relieved the eye which 
seeks beauty and grace rather than the 
domestic virtues. There were certain 
faces, types of discomfort and disease, 
which appealed from the beginning to the 
end. A young Austrian, yellow as gold, 
and a livid South-American, were of a 
lasting fascination to March. 

What most troubled him, in his scrutiny 
of the crowd, was the difficulty of assign- 
ing people to their respective nations, 
and he accused his years of having dulled 
his perceptions; but perhaps it was from 
their long disuse in his homogeneous 
American world. The Americans them- 
selves fused with the European races who 
were often so hard to make out; his fel- 
low-citizens would not be identified till 

* Begun in January number, 1899 
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their bad voices gave them away; he 
thought the women’s voices the worst. 

At the springs, a line of young girls 
with a steady mechanical action dipped 
the cups into the steaming source, and 
passed them impersonally up to their 
owners. With the patients at the Mibl- 
brunn it was often a half-hour before 
one’s turn came, and at all a strict eti- 
quette forbade any attempt to anticipate 
it. The water was merely warm and flat, 
and after the first repulsion one could 
forget it. March formed a childish hab- 
it of counting ten between the sips, and 
of finishing the cup with a gulp which 
ended it quickly; he varied his walks 
between cups by going sometimes to a 
bridge at the end of the colonnade where 
a group of Triestines were talking Vene- 
tian, and sometimes to the little Park be- 
yond the Kurhaus, where some old wo- 
men were sweeping up from the close 
sward the yellow leaves which the trees 
had untidily dropped overnight. He liked 
to sit there and look at the city beyond 
the Tepl, where it climbed the wooded 
heights in terraces till it lost its houses 
in the skirts and folds of the forest. 
Most mornings it rained, quietly, absent- 
mindedly, and this, with the chill in the 
air, deepened a pleasant illusion of Que- 
bec offered by the upper town across the 
stream; but there were sunny mornings 
when the mountains shone softly through 
a lustrous mist, and the air was almost 
warm. 

Once in his walk he found himself 
the companion of Burnamy’s employer, 
whom he had sometimes noted in the line 
at the Miihlbrunn, waiting his turn, cup 
in hand,with a face of sullen impatience. 
Stoller explained that though you could 
have the water brought to you at your 
hotel, he chose to go to the spring for 
the sake of the air; it was something 
you had got to live through; before he 
had that young Burnamy to help him he 
did not know what to do with his time, 
but now, every minute he was not eating 
or sleeping he was working; his cure did 
not oblige him to walk much. He ex- 
amined March, with a certain mixture of 
respect and contempt, upon the nature of 
the literary life, and how it differed from 
the life of the journalist. He asked if he 
thought Burnamy would amount to any- 
thing as a literary man; he so far assent- 
ed to March’s faith in him as to say, 
**He’s smart.” He told of leaving his 


daughters in school at Wirzburg; and 
upon the whole he moved March with 4 
sense of his pathetic loneliness without 
moving his liking, as he passed lumber 
ingly on, dangling his cup. 

March gave his own cup to the litt 
maid at his spring, and while she gave 
it to a second, who dipped it and handed 
it to a third for its return to him. he 
heard an unmistakable fellow-country- 
man saying good-morning to them al! in 
English. ‘* Are you going to teach them 
United States?” he asked of a face wit, 
which he knew such an appeal could not 
fail. 

‘** Well,” the man admitted, ‘I try to 
teach them that much. They like it. 
You are an American? I am glad of it. 
I have ’most lost the use of my lungs, 
here. I’m a great talker, and I talk to 
my wife till she’s about dead; then I'm 
out of it for the rest of the day; I can't 
speak German.” 

His manner was the free, friendly man- 
ner of the West. He must be that sort 
of untravelled American whom March 
had so seldom met, but he was afraid to 
ask him if this was his first time at 
Carlsbad lest it should prove the third or 
fourth. ‘‘ Are you taking the cure?” he 
asked instead. 

‘Oh, no. My wifeis. She'll be along 
directly; I come down here and drink 
the waters to encourage her; doctor said 
to. That gets me in for the diet, too 
I’ve et more cooked fruit since I been 
here than I ever did in my life before. 
Prunes? My Lord, I’m full o’ prunes! 
Well, it does me good to see an Ameri 
can, to know him. I couldn't ‘a’ told 
you, if you hadn't have spoken.” 

‘* Well,” said March,‘‘ I shouldn’t have 
been sure of you, either, by your looks.” 

** Yes, we can’t always tell ourselves 
from these Dutch. But they know us, 
and they don’t want us, except just for 
one thing, and that’s our money. [ tel! 
you, the Americans are the chumps over 
here. Soon’s they got all our money, or 
think they have, they say, ‘Here, you 
Americans, this is my country; you get 
off’; and we got to get. Ever been over 
before?” y 

‘* A great while ago; so long that I can 
hardly believe it.” 

‘*Tt’s my first time. My name’s Otter- 
son: I’m from out in Iowa.” 

March gave him his name, and added 
that he was from New York. 
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‘Yes. I thought you was Eastern. 
But that wasn’t an Eastern man you was 
just with?” 

' “No; he’s from Chicago. 
Stoller.” 

‘‘Not the buggy man?” 

‘‘T believe he makes buggies.” 

‘‘ Well, you do meet everybody here.” 
The Iowan was silent for a moment, as 
if hushed by the weighty thought. ‘I 
wish my wife could have seen him. I 
just want her to see the man that made 
ou# buggy. J don’t know what’s keep- 
ing her, this morning,” he added apol- 
ogetically. ‘*‘ Look at that fellow, will 
you, tryin’ to get away from those wo- 
men!” A young officer was doing his 
best to take leave of two ladies, who 
seemed to be mother and daughter; they 
detained him by their united arts, and 
clung to him with caressing words and 
looks. He was red in the face with his 
polite struggles when he broke from them 
at last. ‘*‘ How they do hang on to a man, 
over here!” the Iowa man continued. 
‘And the Americans are as bad as any. 
Why, there’s one natty little Englishman 
up at our place, and our girls just swarm 
after him; their mothers are worse. Well, 
it’s so, Jenny,” he said to the lady who 
had joined them, and whom March turned 
round to see when he spoke to her. ‘‘If 
I wanted a foreigner I should go in fora 
man. And these officers! Put their mus- 
taches up at night in curl-papers, they tell 
me. Introduce you to Mrs. Otterson, Mr. 
March. Well, had your first glass, yet, 
Jenny? [I’m just going for my second 
tumbler.” 

He took his wife back to the spring, 
and began to tell her about Stoller; she 
made no sign of caring for him; and 
March felt inculpated. She relented a 
little toward him as they drank together; 
when he said he must be going to break- 
fast with his wife, she asked where he 
breakfasted, and said, ‘‘ Why, we go to 
the Posthof, too.” He answered that 
then they should be sure some time to 
meet there; he did not venture further; 
he reflected that Mrs. March had her re- 
luctances too; she distrusted people who 
had amused or interested him before she 
met them. 


He’s a Mr. 


XXIX. 

Burnamy had found the Posthof for 
them, as he had found most of the 
other agreeable things in Carlsbad, which 
he brought to their knowledge one by one, 
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with such forethought that March said he 
hoped he should be cared for in his de- 
clining years as an editor rather than as 
a father; there was no tenderness like a 
young contributor’s. 

Many people from the hotels on the 
hill found at Pupp’s just the time and 
space between their last cup of water and 
their first cup of coffee which are pre- 
scribed at Carlsbad; but the Marches were 
aware somehow from the beginning that 
Pupp’s had not the hold upon the world 
at breakfast which it had at the mid-day 
dinner, or at supper on the evenings when 
the concert was there. Still it was amus- 
ing, and they were patient of Burnamy’s 
delay till he could get a morning off from 
Stoller and go with them to the Posthof. 
He met Mrs. March in the reading-room, 
where March was to join them on his 
way from the springs with his bag of 
bread. The earlier usage of buying the 
delicate pink slices of Westphalia ham, 
which form the chief motive of a Carls- 
bad breakfast, at a certain shop in the 
town, and carrying them to the café with 
you, is no longer of such binding force as 
the custom of getting your bread at the 
Swiss bakery. You choose it yourself at 
the counter, which begins to be crowded 
by half past seven, and when you have 
collected the prescribed loaves into the 
basket of metallic filigree given you by 
one of the baker’s maids, she puts it into 
a tissue-paper bag of a gay red color, and 
you join the other invalids streaming 
away from the bakery, their paper bags 
making a festive rustling as they go. 

Two roads lead out of the town into 
the lovely meadow-lands, a good mile up 
the brawling Tepl, before they join on 
the right side of the torrent, where the 
Posthof lurks nestled under trees whose 
boughs let the sun and rain impartially 
through upon its army of little tables. 
By this time the slow omnibus plying be- 
tween Carlsbad and some villaves in the 
valley beyond has crossed from the left 
bank to the right, and keeps on past half 
a dozen other cafés, where patients whose 
prescriptions marshal them beyond the 
Posthof drop off by the dozens and scores. 

The road on the left bank of the Tepl is 
wild and overhung at points with wooded 
steeps, when it leaves the town; but on 
the right it is bordered with shops and 
restaurants a good part of its length. In 
leafy nooks between these, uphill walks be- 
gin their climb of the mountains, from the 
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foot of votive shrines set round with tab 
lets commemorating in German, French, 
Russian, Hebrew, Magyar and Czech, 
the cure of highwellborns of all those 
races and languages. Booths glittering 
with the lapidary’s work in the cheaper 
gems, or full of the ingenious figures of 
the toy-makers, alternate with the shrines 
and the cafés on the way to the Posthof, 
and with their shoulders against the over- 
hanging cliff, spread for the passing crowd 
a lure of Viennese jewelry in garnets, 
opals, amethysts, and the like, and of such 
Bohemian playthings as carrot-eating 
rabbits, worsted- working cats, dancing- 
bears, and peacocks that strut about the 
feet of the passers and expand their iri- 
descent tails in mimic pride. 

Burnamy got his charges with difficulty 
by the shrines in which they felt the far- 
reflected charm of the crucifixes of the 
white-hot Italian highways of their early 
travel,and by the toy-shops where they had 
a mechanical, out-dated impulse to get 
something for the children, ending in a 
pang-for the fact that they were children 
no longer. He waited politely while 
Mrs. March made up her mind that she 
would not buy any laces of the motherly 
old women who showed them under 
pent-roofs on way-side tables; and he 
waited patiently at the gate of the flower- 
gardens beyond the shops where March 
bought lavishly of sweet-pease from the 
businesslike flower- women, and feigned 
a grateful joy in them because they knew 
no English, and gave him a chance of 
speaking his German. 

‘* You'll find,” he said, as they crossed 
the road again, ‘‘ that it’s wel! to trifle a 
good deal; it makes the time pass. I 
should still be lagging along in my thir- 
ties if it hadn’t been for fooling, and here 
I am well on in my fifties, and Mrs. 
March is younger than ever.” 

They were at the gate of the garden 
and grounds of the café at last, and a 
turn of the path brought them to the 
prospect of its tables, under the trees, be- 
tween the two long glazed galleries where 
the breakfasters take refuge at other 
tables when it rains; it rains nearly al- 
ways, and the trunks of the trees are as 
green with damp as if painted; but that 
morning the sun was shining. At the 
verge of the open space a band of pretty 
serving-maids, each with her name on a 
silver band pinned upon her breast, met 
them and bade them a Guten Morgen of 


almost cheerful note, but gave way to an 
eager little smiling blonde, who came 
pushing down the path at sight of Bur 
namy, and claimed him for het own. 

“‘Ah, Lili! We want an extra good 
table, this morning. These are son 
American Excellencies, and you must do 
your best for them.” 

‘*Oh, yes,” the girl answered in Eng 
lish, after a radiant salutation of the 
Marches; ‘‘I get you one. You area lit 
tle more formerly, to-day, and I didn’t 
had one already.” 

She ran among the tables along the 
edge of the western gallery, and was far 
beyond hearing his protest that he was 
not earlier than usual when she beckon 
ed him to the table she had found. She 
had crowded it in between two belonging 
to other girls, and by the time her break 
fasters came up she was ready for thei: 
order, with the pouting pretence that tle 
girls always tried to rob her of the best 
places. Burnamy explained proudly 
when she went that none of the other 
girls ever got an advantage of her; slie 
had more custom than any three of them, 
and she had hired a man to help her car 
ry her orders. The girls were all from 
the neighboring villages, he said, and 
they lived at home in the winter on their 
summer tips; their wages were nothing, 
or less, for sometimes they paid for their 
places. 

‘What a mass of information!” said 
March. ‘* How did you come by it?” 

‘* Newspaper habit of interviewing the 
universe.” 

‘‘Tt’s not a bad habit, if one doesn't 
carry it too far. How did Lili learn her 
English?” 

‘* She takes lessons in the winter. She's 
a perfect little electric motor. I don’t 
believe any Yankee girl could equal 
her.” 

‘She would expect to marry a million- 
aire if she did. What astonishes one over 
here is to see how contentedly people pros 
per along on their own level. And the 
women do twice the work of the men 
without expecting to equal them in any 
other way. At Pupp’s, if we go to one 
end of the out-door. restaurant, it takes 
three men to wait on us: one to bring 
our coffee or tea, another to bring our 
bread and meat, and another to make out 
our bill, and I have to tip all three of 
them. If we go to the other end, one 
girl serves us, and I have to give only 
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one fee; I make it less than the least I 
vive any three of the men waiters.” 
‘You ought to be ashamed of that,” 
said his wife. 
‘*T'm not. 
sex, my dear.’ 
‘* Women do nearly everything, here,” 
said Burnamy, impartially. ‘* They built 
that big new Kaiserbad building: mixed 
the mortar, carried the hods, and laid the 


I’m simply proud of your 
’ 


stone. 

‘“That makes me prouder of the sex 
than ever. But come, Mr. Burnamy! 
Isn’t there anybody of polite interest that 
you know of in this crowd?” 

' “Well, I can’t say,” Burnamy hesi- 
tated. 

The breakfasters had been thronging 
into the grove and the galleries; the ta- 
bles were already filled, and men were 
bringing other tables in on their heads, 
and making places for them, with en- 
treaties for pardon everywhere; the pro- 
prietor was anxiously directing them; the 
pretty serving-girls were running to and 
from the kitchen in a building apart with 
shrill, sweet promises of haste. The 


morning sun fell broken through the 
leaves on the gay hats and dresses of the 
ladies, and dappled the figures of the 
men with harlequin patches of light and 


shade. A tall woman, with a sort of 
sharpened beauty, and an artificial per- 
manency of tint in her cheeks and yellow 
hair, came trailing herself up the sun-shot 
path, and found, with hardy insistence 
upon the publicity, places for the surly- 
looking, down-faced young man behind 
her, and for her maid and her black poo- 
dle; the dog was like the black poodle 
out of Faust. Burnamy had heard her 
history; in fact he had already roughed 
out a poem on it, which he called Europa, 
not after the old fable, but because it 
seemed to him that she expressed Europe, 
on one side of its civilization, and had an 
authorized place in its order, as she would 
not have had in ours. She was where 
she was by a toleration of certain social 
facts which corresponds in Europe to our 
reverence for the vested interests. In her 
history there had been officers and bank- 
ers; even foreign dignitaries; now there 
was this sullen young fellow. ... Bur- 
namy had wondered if it would do to 
offer his poem to March, but the presence 
of the original abashed him, and in his 
mind he had torn the poem up, with a 
heartache for its aptness. 
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**T don’t believe,” he said, ‘‘that I 
recognize any celebrities here.” 

‘I'm sorry,” said March. ‘Mrs. 
March would have been glad of some 
Hoheits, some Grafs and Griafins, or a 
few Excellenzes, or even some mere well- 
borns. But we must try to get along with 
the picturesqueness.” 

‘Tm satisfied with 
ness,” said his wife. ‘‘ Don’t worry 
about me, Mr. Burnamy. Why can't 
we have this sort of thing at home?” 

‘““We're getting something like it in 
the roof-gardens,” said March. ‘* We 
couldn’t have it naturally because the 
climate is against it, with us. At this 
time in the morning over there, the sun 
would be burning the life out of the air, 
and the flies would be swarming on ev- 
ery table. At nine P.M. the mosquitoes 
would be eating us up in such a grove 
as this. So we have to use artifice, and 
lift our Posthofs above the fly-line and 
the mosquito-line into the night air. I 
haven't seen a fly since I came to Europe. 
I really miss them; it makes me home- 
sick.” 

‘*There are plenty in Italy,” his wife 
suggested. 

‘*“We must get down there before we 
go home. But why did nobody ever tell 
us that there were no flies in Germany? 
Why did no traveller ever put it in his 
book? When your stewardess said so 
on the steamer, I remember that you re- 
garded it as a bluff.” He turned to Bur- 
namy, who was listening with the defer- 
ence of a contributor: ‘‘ Isn't Lili rather 
long? I mean for such a very prompt 
person. Oh, no!” 

But Burnamy got to his feet, and 
shouted ‘‘ Fraulein!” to Lili; with her 
hireling at her heels she was flying down 
a distant aisle between the tables, bear- 
ing laden trays. She called back, with a 
face laughing over her shoulder, ‘‘In a 
minute!” and vanished in the crowd. 

‘* Does that mean anything in particu- 
lar? There’s really no hurry.” 

‘“*Oh, I think she’ll come now,” said 
Burnamy. March protested that he had 
only been amused at Lili’s delay; but 
his wife scolded him for his impatience; 
she begged Burnamy’s pardon, and re- 
peated civilities passed between them. 
She asked if he did not think some of 
the young ladies were pretty beyond 
the European average; a very few had 
style; the mothers were mostly fat, and 


the picturesque- 
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not stylish; it was well not to regard the 
fathers too closely; several old gentle- 
men were clearing their throats behind 
their newspapers, with noises that made 
her quail. There was no one so effective 
as the Austrian officers, who put them- 
selves a good deal on show, bowing from 
their hips to favored groups; with the 


sun glinting from their eye-glasses, and _ 


their hands pressing their sword-hilts, they 
moved between the tables with the gait 
of tight-laced women. 

‘* They all wear corsets,” Burnamy ex- 
plained. 

‘*How much you know already!” said 
Mrs. March. ‘I can see that Europe 
won't be lost on you in anything. Oh, 
who's that?” A lady whose costume ex- 
pressed Paris at every point glided up the 
middle aisle of the grove with a graceful 
tilt. Burnamy was silent. ‘She must 
be an American. Do you know who she 


1s? 


‘* Ves.” He hesitated a little to name 


a woman whose tragedy had once filled 
the newspapers. 

Mrs. March gazed after her with the 
fascination which such tragedies inspire. 
‘* What grace! 

** Very. 

3urnamy had not obtruded his know- 


Is she beautiful?” 


” 


ledge, but somehow Mrs. March did not 
like his knowing who she was, and how 
beautiful. She asked March to look, but 
he refused, 

‘* Those things are too squalid,” he said, 
and she liked him for saying it; she hoped 
it would not be lost upon Burnamy. 

One of the waitresses tripped on the 
steps near them and flung the burden off 
her tray on the stone floor before her; 
some of the dishes broke, and the break- 
fast was lost. Tears came into the girl's 
eyes and rolled down her hot cheeks. 
‘There! That is what I call tragedy,” 
said March. ‘‘ She'll have to pay for those 
things.” 

‘*Oh, give her the money, dearest!” 

‘** How can I?” 

The girl had just got away with the 
ruin when Lili and her hireling behind 
her came bearing down upon them with 
their three substantial breakfasts on 
two well-laden trays. She forestalled 
Burnamy’s reproaches for her delay, 
laughing and bridling, while she set down 
the dishes of ham and tongue and egg, 
and the little pots of coffee and frothed 
milk. 
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‘*T could not so soon I wanted, because 
I was to serve an American princess.” 

Mrs. March started with proud conjec 
ture of one of those noble internationa] 
marriages which fill our women with vain 
glory for such of their compatriots as make 
them. 

‘*Oh, come now, Lili!” said Burnamy. 
‘We have queens in America, but nothing 
so low as princesses. This was a queen, 
wasn't it?” 

She referred the case to her hireling, 
who confirmed her. ‘‘ All people say it 
is princess,” she insisted. 

‘* Well, if she’s a princess we must look 
her up after breakfast,” said Burnamy. 
‘* Where is she sitting?” 

She pointed at a corner so far off on the 
other side that no one could be distin 
guished, and then was gone, with a smile 
flashed over her shoulder, and her hire 
ling trying to keep up with her. 

** We're all very proud of Lili’s hav 
ing a hired man,” said Burnamy. ‘* We 
think it reflects credit on her customers.” 

March had begun his breakfast with 
the voracious appetite of an early-rising 
invalid. ‘‘What coffee!’ Hedrewa long 
sigh after the first draught. 

‘It’s said to be made of burnt figs,” 
said Burnamy from the inexhaustible ad 
vantage of his few days’ priority in Carls 
bad. 

‘*Then let’s have burnt figs introduced 
at home as soon as possible. But why 
burnt That seems one of those 
doubts are more difficult than 
faith.” 

‘**Tt’s not only burnt figs,” said Burna- 
my, with amiable superiority, ‘‘if it is 
burnt figs, but it’s made after a formula 
invented by a consensus of physicians, 
and enforced by the municipality. Every 
café in Carlsbad makes the same kind of 
coffee and charges the same price.” 

‘* You are leaving us very little to find 
out for ourselves,” sighed March. 

‘*Oh, I know a lot more things. 
you fond of fishing?” 

** Not very.” 

**You can get a permit to catch trout 
in the Tepl, but they send an official with 
you who keeps count, and when you have 
had your sport, the trout belong to the 
municipality just as they did before you 
caught them.” 

‘**T don’t see why that isn’t a good no- 
tion: the last thing I should want to do 
would be to eat a fish that I had caught, 
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and that I was personally acquainted witb. 
Well, I'm never going away from Carls- 
bad. I don’t wonder the Germans get 
themselves out of order if it brings them 
here.” 

Burnamy told them a number of facts 
he said Stoller had got together about the 
place, and had given him to put in shape. 
It was run in the interest of people who 
had got out of order, so that they would 
keep coming to get themselves in order 
again; you could hardly buy an unwhole- 
some meal in the town; all the cooking 
was Kurgemiiss. He won such favor with 
his facts that he could not stop in time; 
he said to March, ‘‘ But if you ever should 
have a fancy for a fish of your personal 
acquaintance, there’s a restaurant up the 
Tepl, here, where they let you pick out 
your trout in the water; then they catch 
him and broil him for you, and you 
know what you are eating.” 

‘Ts it a municipal restaurant?” 

‘*Semi- municipal,” said Burnamy, 
laughing. 

‘* We'll take Mrs. March,” said her hus- 
band, and in her gravity Burnamy felt 
the limitations of a woman’s sense of 
humor, which always define themselves 
for men so unexpectedly. 

He did what he could to get back into 
her good graces by telling her what he 
knew about distinctions and dignities 
that he now saw among the breakfasters. 
The crowd had grown denser till the 
tables were set together in such labyrinths 
that any one who left the central aisle 
was lost in them. The serving-girls ran 
more swiftly to and fro, responding with 
a more nervous shbrillness to the calls 
of ‘‘Friulein! Fraulein!” that followed 
them. The proprietor, in his bare head, 
stood like one paralyzed by his prosperity, 
which sent up all round him the clash of 
knives and crockery, and the confusion 
of tongues. It was more than an hour 
before Burnamy caught Lili’s eye, and 
three times she promised to come and be 
paid before she came. Then she said, 
“It is so nice,when you stay a little,” and 
when he told her of the poor Fraulein 
who had broken the dishes in her fall 
near them, she almost wept with tender- 
ness; she almost winked with wickedness 
when he asked :f the American princess 
was still in her place. 

‘* Do go and see who it can be!” Mrs. 
March entreated. ‘‘ We'll wait here,” 
and he obeyed. ‘‘I am not sure that I 


like him,” she said, as soon as he was 
out of hearing. ‘I don’t know but he’s 
coarse, after all. It was very coarse, his 
telling about that fish-restaurant; and do 
you approve of his knowing so many 
people's taches already?” 

‘*Would it be any better later?” he 
asked in turn, leaving the more danger- 
ous question of the fish-restaurant. ‘* He 
seemed to find you interested.” 

‘It’s very different with us; we’re not 
young,” she urged, only half seriously. 

Her husband laughed. ‘‘I see you 
want me to defend him. Oh, hello!” 
he cried, and she saw Burnamy coming 
toward them with a young lady, who was 
nodding to them from as far as she could 
see them. ‘‘This is the easy kind of 
thing that would make you blush for the 
author if you found it in a novel.” 

XXX. 

Mrs. March fairly took Miss Triscoe in 
her arms to kiss her. ‘‘ Do you know I 
felt it must be you, all the time! When 
did you come? Where is your father? 
What hotel are you staying at?” 

It appeared, while Miss Triscoe was 
shaking hands with March, that it was 
last night, and her father was finishing 
his breakfast, and it was one of the hotels 
on the hill. On the way back to her fa- 
ther it appeared that he wished to con- 
sult March’s doctor: not that there was 
anything the matter. 

The general himself was not much 
softened by the reunion with his fellow- 
Americans; he confided to them that his 
coffee was poisonous; but he seemed, 
standing up with the Paris-New York 
Chronicle folded in his hand, to have 
drunk it all. Was March going off on 
his forenoon tramp? He believed that 
was part of the treatment, which was 
probably all humbug, though he thought 
of trying it, now he was there. He was 
told the walks were fine; he looked at 
Burnamy as if he had been praising them, 
and Burnamy said he had been wonder- 
ing if March would not like to try a 
mountain path back to his hotel; he said, 
not so sincerely, that he thought Mrs. 
March would like it. 

‘*T shall like your account of it,” she 
answered. ‘But I'll walk back on a 
level, if you please.” 

‘* Oh, yes,” Miss Triscoe pleaded, *‘come 
with us!” She played a little comedy of 
meaning to go back with her father so 
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gracefully that Mrs. March herself could 
scarcely have told just where the girl’s 
real purpose of going with Burnamy 
began to be evident, or just how she 
managed to make General Triscoe beg to 
have the pleasure of seeing Mrs. March 
back to her hotel. 

March went with the young people 
across the meadow behind the Posthof 
and up into the forest, which began at the 
base of the mountain. At first they tried 
to keep him in the range of their talk; 
but he fell behind more and more, and 
as the talk narrowed to themselves it. was 
less and less possible to include him in it. 
When it began to concern their common 
appreciation of the Marches, they even 
tried to get out of his hearing. 

‘** They’re so young in their thoughts,” 
said Burnamy, ‘‘ and they seem as much 
interested in everything as they could 
have been thirty years ago. They belong 
to a time when the world was a good deal 
fresher than it is now; don’t you think? 
I mean, in the eighteen-sixties.” 

‘*Oh, yes, I can see that.” 

‘*T don’t know why we shouldn’t be 
born older in each generation than peo- 
ple were in the last. Perhaps we are,” he 
suggested. 

“*T don’t know how you mean,” said 


the girl, keeping vigorously up with him; 
she let him take the jacket she threw off, 
but she would not have his hand at the 
little steeps where he wanted to give it. 
‘*T don’t believe I can quite make it 


out myself. But faney a man that began 
to act at twenty, quite unconsciously of 
course, from the past experience of the 
whole race—” 

‘*He would be rathera dreadful person, 
wouldn't he?” 

‘*Rather monstrous, yes,” he owned 
with a laugh. ‘‘ But that’s where the 
psychological interest would come in.” 

As if she did not feel the notion quite 
pleasant she turned from it. ‘‘ I suppose 
you've been writing all sorts of things 
since you came here.” 

‘* Well, it hasn’t been such a great 
while as it’s seemed, and I’ve had Mr. 
Stoller’s psychological interests to look 
after.” 

‘*Oh, yes! Do you like him?” 

‘*T don’t know. He’s a lump of honest 
selfishness. He isn’t bad. You know 
where to have him. He’s simple, too.” 

‘**'You mean, like Mr. March?” 

“*T didn’t mean that; but why not? 
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They’re not of the same generation, but 
Stoller isn’t modern.” 

‘*]’m very curious to see him,” said th 
girl. 

‘**Do you want me to introduce him? 

‘You can introduce him to papa.” 

They stopped and looked across the 
curve of the mounting path, down at 
March, who had sunk on a way-side seat 
and was mopping his forehead. He saw 
them, and called up: *‘ Don’t wait for me 
I'll join you, gradually.” 

‘*T don’t want to lose you,” Burnamy 
valled back, but he kept on with Miss Tris 
coe. ‘‘I want to get in the Hirschen 
sprung,” he explained. ‘‘It’s the cliff 
where a hunted deer leaped down severa! 
hundred feet to get away from an emper 
or who was after him.” 

‘Ob, yes. They have them every 
where.” 

‘*Do they? Well, anyway, there’s a 
noble view up there.” 

There was no view on the way up 
The Germans’ notion of a woodland is 
everywhere that of a dense forest such 
as their barbarous tribes primevally herd 
ed in. It means the close-set stems of 
trees, with their tops interwoven in a roof 
of boughs and leaves so densely that you 
may walk dry through it almost as long 
as a German shower lasts. When the 
sun shines there is a pleasant greenish 
light in the aisles, shot here and there 
with the gold that trickles through. 
There is nothing of the accident of an 
American wood in these forests, which 
have been watched and weeded by man 
ever since they burst the soil. They re- 
main nurseries, but they have the charm 
which no human eare can alienate. The 
smell of their bark and their leaves, and 
of the moist flowerless earth about their 
roots, came to March where he sat rich 
with the memories of his country-bred 
youth, and drugged all consciousness of 
his long life in cities since, and made him 
a part of nature, with dulled interests and 
dimmed perspectives, so that for the mo- 
ment he had the enjoyment of an abso- 
lute present. There was no wild life to 
penetrate his isolation; no birds, not a 
squirrel, not an insect; an old man who 
had bidden him good-morning, as he came 
up, kept fumbling at the path with his 
hoe, and was less intrusive than if he had 
not been there. 

March thought of the impassioned ex- 
istence of these young people playing the 
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inevitable comedy of hide and seek which 
the youth of the race has played from 
the beginning of time. ‘The other inva- 
lids who haunted the forest, and passed 
up and down before him in fulfilment of 
their several prescriptions, had a thin un- 
reality in spite of the physical bulk that 
prevailed among them, and they heighten- 
ed the relief that the forest-spirit brought 
him from the strenuous contact of that 
young drama. He had been almost pain- 
fully aware that the persons in it had 
met, however little they knew it, with an 
eagerness intensified by their brief sepa- 
ration, and he fancied it was the girl who 
had unconsciously operated their reunion 
in response to the young man’s longing, 
her will making itself electrically felt 
through space by that sort of wireless 
telegraphy which love has long employed, 
and science has just begun to imagine. 

He would have been willing that they 
should get home alone, but he knew that 
his wife would require an account of 
them from him, and though he could 
have invented something of the kind, if 
it came to the worst, he was aware that 
it would not do for him to arrive without 
them. The thought goaded him from his 
seat, and he joined the upward procession 
of his fellow-sick, as it met another pro- 
cession straggling downward; the ways 
branched in all directions, with people on 
them everywhere, bent upon building up 
in a month the health which they would 
spend the rest of the year in demolishing. 

He came upon his charges unexpected- 
ly at a turn of the path, and Miss Tris- 
coe told him that he ought to have been 
with them for the view from the Hirschen- 
sprung. It was magnificent, she said, and 
she made Burnamy corroborate her praise 
of it, and agree with her that it was worth 
the climb a thousand times; he modestly 
accepted the credit she appeared willing 
to give him, of inventing the Hirschen- 
sprung. 

XXXI. 

Between his work for Stoller and what 
sometimes seemed the obstructiveness of 
General Triscoe, Burnamy was not very 
much with Miss Triscoe. He was not 
devout, but he went every Sunday to the 
pretty English church on the hill, where 
he contributed beyond his means to the 
support of the English clergy on the Con- 
tinent, for the sake of looking at her back 
hair during the service, and losing him- 
self in the graceful lines which defined 
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the girl’s figure from the slant of her 
flowery hat to the point where the pew- 
top crossed her elastic waist. One hap- 
py morning the general did not come to 
church, and he had the fortune to walk 
home with her to her pension, where she 
lingered with him a moment, and almost 
made him believe she might be going to 
ask him to come in. 

The next evening, when he was saunter- 
ing down the row of glittering shops beside 
the Tepl, with Mrs. Marcel, they overtook 
the general and his daughter at a place 
where the girl was admiring some stork- 
scissors in the window; she said she wish- 
ed she were still little, so that she could 
get them. They walked home with the 
Triscoes, and then he hurried Mrs. March 
back to the shop. The man had already 
put up his shutters, and was just closing 
his door, but Burnamy pushed in, and 
asked to look at the stork-scissors they 
had seen in the window. The gas was 
out, and the shopman lighted a very dim 
candle, to show them. 

‘*T knew you wanted to get them for 
her, after what she said, Mrs. March,” he 
laughed nervously, ‘‘and you must let 
me lend you the money.” 

‘* Why, of course!” she answered, joy- 
fully humoring his feint. ‘Shall I put 
my card in for the man to send home to 
her with them?” 

‘*Well—no. No. 
exactly. Or, yes! 
pose.” 

They made the hushing street gay with 
their laughter; the next evening Miss 
Triscoe came upon the Marches and Bur- 
namy where they sat after supper listen- 
ing to the concert at Pupp’s, and thanked 
Mrs. March for the scissors. Then she 
and Burnamy had their laugh again, and 
Miss Triscoe joined them, to her father’s 
frowning mystification. He stared round 
for a table; they were all taken, and he 
could not refuse the interest Burnamy 
made with the waiters to bring them one 
and crowd itin. He had to ask him to 
sup with them, and Burnamy sat down 
and heard the concert through beside 
Miss Triscoe. 

‘*What is so tremendously amusing 
in a pair of stork-scissors?” March de- 
manded when his wife and he were alone. 

‘““Why; was wanting to tell you, 
dearest,” she began, in a tone which he 
felt to be wheedling, and she teld the 
story of the scissors. 


Not your card— 
Tac y . - 
Yes, you must, I sup- 
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‘‘Look here, my dear! Didn’t you 
promise to let this love-affair alone?” 

‘“That was on the ship. And besides, 
what would you have done, I should like 
to know? Would you have refused to 
let him buy them for her?’ She added, 
carelessly, ‘‘ He wants us to go to the 
Kurhaus ball with him.” 

‘*Oh, does he!” 

‘“Yes. He says he knows that she can 


get her father to let her go if we will 
And I promised that 


chaperon them. 
you would.” 

“That J would?” 

‘* Tt will do just as well if you go. And 
it will be very amusing; you can see 
something of Carlsbad society.” 

‘But ['m not going!” he declared. 
‘*It would interfere with my cure. The 
sitting up late would be bad enough, but I 
should get very hungry, and I should eat 
potato salad and sausages, and drink beer, 
aud do all sorts of unwholesome things.” 

‘* Nonsense! The refreshments will be 
Kurgemiiss, of course.” 

‘* You can go yourself,” he said. 

A ball is not the same thing for a 
woman after fifty as it is before twenty, 
but still it has claims upon the imagi- 
nation, and the novel circumstance of a 
ball in the Kurhaus in Carlsbad en- 
hanced these for Mrs. March. It was 
the annual reunion which is given by 
municipal authority in the large hall 
above the bath-rooms; it is frequented 
with safety and pleasure by curious stran- 
gers, and now, upon reflection, it began 
to have for Mrs. March the charm of 
duty; she believed that she could finally 
have made March go in her place, but she 
felt that she ought really to go in his, and 
save him from the late hours and the late 
supper. 

‘* Very well, then,” she said at last, 
*T will go.” 

It appeared that any civil }arson might 
go to the reunion who chose to pay two 
florins and a half. There must have been 
some sort of restriction, and the ladies of 
Burnamy’s party went with a good deal 
of amused curiosity to see what the dis- 
tinctions were; but they saw none unless 
it was in the advantages which the mili- 
tary had. The long hall over the bath- 
rooms shaped itself into a space for the 
dancing at one end, and all the rest of it 
was filled with tables, which at half past 
eight were crowded with people, eating, 
drinking, and smoking. The military 
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enjoyed the monopoly of a table next 
the rail dividing the dancing from the 
dining space. There the tight-laced Herr 
Hauptmanns and Herr Lieutenants sat at 
their sausage and beer and cigars in the 
intervals of the waltzes, and strengthened 
themselves for a foray among the gracious 
Fraus and Friuleins on the benches lining 
three sides of the dancing space. From 
the gallery above many civilian spectators 
looked down upon the gayety, and the 
dress-coats of a few citizens figured among 
the uniforms. 

As the evening wore on some ladies of 
greater fashion found their way to the 
dancing-floor, and toward ten o'clock it 
became rather crowded. A _ party of 
American girls showed their Paris dresses 
in the transatlantic versions of the waltz. 
At first they danced with the young men 
who came with them; but after a while 
they yielded to the custom of the place. 
and danced with any of the officers who 
asked them. 

‘*T know it’s the custom,” said Mrs 
March to Miss Triscoe, who was at her side 
in one of the waltzes she had decided to 
sit out, so as not to be dancing all the 
time with Burnamy, ‘‘but I never can 
like it without an introduction.” 

‘‘No,” said the girl, with the air of 
putting temptation decidedly away, ‘| 
don’t believe papa would, either.” 

A young officer came up, and drooped 
in mute supplication before her. She 
glanced at Mrs. March, who turned her 
face away; and she excused herself with 
the pretence that she had promised the 
dance, and by good fortune, Burnamy, 
who had been unscrupulously waltzing 
with a lady he did not know, came up at 
the moment. She rose and put her hand 
on his arm, and they both bowed to the 
officer before they whirled away. The 
officer looked after them with amiable 
admiration ; then he turned to Mrs. March 
with a light of banter in his friendly 
eyes, and was unmistakably asking her 
to dance. She liked his ironical daring, 
she liked it so much that she forgot her 
objection to partners without introduc- 
tions; she forgot her fifty-odd years; she 
forgot that she was.a mother of grown 
children and even a mother-in-law; she 
remembered only the step of her out-dated 
waltz. It seemed to be modern enough 
for the cheerful young officer, and they 
were suddenly revolving with the rest. A 
tide of long-forgotten girlhood welled up 
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in her heart, and she laughed as she floated 

off on it past the astonished eyes of Miss 
Triscoe and Burnamy. She saw them 
falter, as if they had lost their step in 
their astonishment; then they seemed both 
to vanish, and her partner had released 
her, and was helping Miss Triscoe up from 
the floor; Burnamy was brushing the 
dust from his knees, and the citizen who 
had bowled them over was boisterously 
apologizing and incessantly bowing. 

“Oh, are you hurt?” Mrs. March im 
plored. ‘‘I’m sure you must be killed ; 
and I did it! I don’t know what I was 
thinking of!” 

The girl laughed. ‘‘I’m not hurt a 
bit!” 

They had one impulse to escape from 
the place, and from the sympathy and 
congratulation. In the dressing - room 
she declared again that she was all 
right. ‘‘ How beautifully you waltz, Mrs. 
March!” she said, and she laughed again, 
and would not agree with her that she 
had been ridiculous. ‘‘But I’m glad 
those American girls didn’t see me. And 
I can’t be too thankful papa didn’t come!” 

Mrs. March's heart sank at the thought 
of what General Triscoe would think of 
her when he knew everything. ‘* You 
must tell him I did it. I can never lift 
up my head!” 

‘‘No, I shall not. No one did it,” said 
the girl, magnanimously. She looked 
down sidelong at her draperies. ‘‘I was 
so afraid I had torn my dress! I certainly 
heard something rip.” 

It was one of the skirts of Burnamy’s 
coat, which he had caught into his hand 
and held in place till he could escape to 
the men’s dressing-room, where he had it 
pinned up so skilfully that the damage 
was not suspected by the ladies. He had 
banged his knee abominably too; but they 
did not suspect that either, as he limped 
home on the air beside them, first to Miss 
Triscoe’s pension, and then to Mrs. March’s 
hotel. 

It was quite eleven o'clock, which at 
Carlsbad is as late as three in the morn- 
ing anywhere else, when she let herself 
into her room. She decided not to tell 
her husband, then; and even at breakfast, 
which they had at the Posthof, she had 
not got to her confession, though she had 
told him everything else about the ball, 
when the young officer with whom she 
had danced passed between the tables 
near her. He caught her eye and bowed 
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with a smile of so much meaning that 
March asked, ‘*‘ Who's your pretty young 
friend?” 

‘Oh, that!” she answered carelessly. 
‘* That was one of the officers at the ball,” 
and she laughed. 

‘*You seem to be in the joke too,” he 
said.’ ‘* What is it?” 

‘Oh, something. Tl tell you some 
time. Or perhaps you'll find out.” 

**[T'm afraid you won't let me wait.” 

‘*No, I won't,” and now she told him. 
She had expected teasing, ridicule, sar- 
casm, anything but the psychological in 
terest mixed with a sort of retrospective 
tenderness which he showed. ‘I wish I 
could have seen you; I always thought 
you danced well.” He added: ** It seems 
that you need a chaperon too.” 

The next morning, after March and 
General Triscoe had started off upon one 
of the hill climbs, the young people 
made her go with them for a walk up the 
Tepl, as far as the café of the Freund- 
schaftsaal. In the grounds an artist in 
silhouettes was cutting out the likenesses 
of people who supposed themselves to 
have profiles, and they begged Mrs. March 
to sit for hers. It was so good that she in- 
sisted on Miss Triscoe’s sitting in turn, and 
then Burnamy. Then he had the inspira- 
tion to propose that they should all three 
sit together, and it appeared that such a 
group was within the scope of the silhou- 
ettist’s art; he posed them in his little 
bower, and while he was mounting the 
picture they took turns, at five kreutzers 
each, in listening to American tunes play- 
ed by his Edison phonograph. 

Mrs. March felt that all this was weak- 
ening her moral fibre; but she tried to 
draw the line at letting Burnamy keep the 
group. ‘‘ Why not?” he pleaded. 

‘You oughtn’t to ask,” she returned. 
‘*'You’ve no business to have Miss Tris- 
coe’s picture, if you must know.” 

‘* But you're there to chaperon us,” he 
persisted. 

He began to laugh, and they all laugh- 
ed when she said, *‘ You need a chaperon 
who doesn’t lose her head, in a silhouette.” 
But it seemed useless to hold out after 
that, and she heard herself asking, ‘‘ Shall 
we let him keep it, Miss Triscoe?” 

Burnamy went off to his work with 
Stoller, carrying the silhouette with him, 
and she kept on with Miss Triscoe to her 
hotel. In turning from the gate after she 
parted with the girl she found herself 
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confronted with Mrs. Adding and Rose. 
The ladies exclaimed at each other in an 
astonishment from which they had to re- 
cover before they could begin to talk, but 
from the first moment Mrs. March per- 
ceived that Mrs. Adding had something 
to say. The more freely to say it she 
asked Mrs. March into her hotel, which 
was in the same street with the pension 
of the Triscoes, and she let her boy go 
off about the exploration of Carlsbad; he 
promised to be back in an hour. 

‘* Well, now what scrape are you in?” 
March asked when his wife came home, 
and began to put off her things, with signs 
of excitement which he could not fail to 
note. He was lying down after a long 
tramp, and he seemed very comfortable. 

His question suggested something of 
anterior import, and she told him about 
the silhouettes, and the advantage the 
young people had taken of their power 
over her through their knowleege of her 
foolish behavior at the ball. 

He said, lazily: *‘ They seem to be work- 
ing you for all you’re worth. Is that it?” 

‘* No; there is something worse. Some- 
thing’s happened which throws all that 
quite in the shade. Mrs. Adding is here.” 

‘* Mrs, Adding?” repeated March, witha 
dimness for names which his wife would 
not allow was growing on him. 

‘*Don’t be stupid, dear! Mrs. Adding, 
who sat opposite Mr. Kenby on the Nor- 
umbia. The mother of the nice boy.” 

‘*Oh, yes! Well, that’s good!” 

‘*No, it isn’t! Don’t say such a thing 
—till you know!” she cried, with a cer- 
tain shrillness which warned him of an un- 
fathomed seriousness in the fact. He sat 
up as if better to confront the mystery. 
‘*T have been at her hotel, and she has 
been telling me that she’s just come from 
Berlin, and that Mr. Kenby’s been there, 
and— Now I won't have you making a 
joke of it, or breaking out about it, as 
if it were not a thing to be looked for; 
though of course with the others on our 
hands you’re not to blame for not think- 
ing of it. But you can see yourself that 
she’s young and good-looking. She did 
speak beautifully of her son, and if it 
were not for him, I don't believe she 
would hesitate—” 

‘*For heaven’s sake, what are you 
driving at?” March broke in, and she 
answered him as vehemently: 

‘* He’s asked her to marry him!” 

‘*Kenby? Mrs. Adding?” 
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“Fes!” 

“Well, now, Isabel, this won't do! 
They ought to be ashamed of themselves. 
With that morbid, delicate boy! It’s 
shocking—” 

‘** Will you listen? Or do you want 
me to stop?” He arrested himself at her 
threat, and she resumed, after giving her 
contempt of his turbulence time to sink 
in, ‘‘She refused him, of course—” 

‘** Oh, all right, then!” 

‘*You take it in such a way that I’ve 
a great mind not to tell you anything 
more about it.” 

‘** [know you have,” said March, stretch- 
ing himself out again; ‘‘ but you'll do it, 
all the same. You'd have been awfully 
disappointed if I had been calm and col 
lected.” 

‘*She refused him,” Mrs. March began 
again, ‘“‘although she respects him, b: 
cause she feels that she ought to devote 
herself to her son. Of course she’s very 
young, yet; she was married when she 
was only nineteen to a man twice her 
age, and she’s not thirty-five yet. I 
don’t think she ever cared much for her 
husband; and she wants you to find out 
something about him.” 

‘*T never heard of him. I—” 

Mrs. March made a ‘‘tehek!” that 
would have recalled the most consequent 
of men from the most logical and coher 
ent interpretation to the true intent of her 
words. He perceived his mistake, and 
said, resolutely: ‘‘ Well, I won't doit. If 
she’s refused him, that’s the end of it; 
she needn’t know anything about him, 
and she has no right to.” 

‘‘Now I think differentiy,” said Mrs. 
March, with an inductive air. nid 3. 
course she has to know about him, now.” 
She stopped, and March turned his head 
and looked expectantly at her. ‘‘ He 
said he would not consider her answer 
final, but would hope to see her again 
and— She’s afraid he may follow her, 
and— What are you looking at me so 
for?” 

‘Ts he coming here?” 

‘‘Am I to blame if he is? 
said he would come.” 

March burst inte a laugh. ‘‘ Well, 
they haven't been beating about the 
bush! When I think how Miss Triscoe 
has been pursuing Burnamy from the 
first moment she set eyes on him, with 
the settled belief that she was running 
from him, and he imagines that he has 
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been boldly following her without the 
least hope from her, I can’t help admir- 
ing the simple directness of these eld- 


ers. 

‘‘And if Kenby wants to talk with 
vou, what will you say?” she cut in ea- 
cerly. 

“Tl say I don’t like the subject. What 
am I in Carlsbad for? I came for the 
cure, and I’m spending time and money 

» it. I might as well go and take my 
three cups of Felsenquelle on a full stom- 
ach as to listen to Kenby.” 

‘‘T know it’s bad for you, and I wish 
we had never seen those people,” said 
Mrs. Mareh. ‘‘I don’t believe he'll want 
to talk with you; but if—” 

‘‘TIs Mrs. Adding in this hotel? I’m 
not going to have them round in my 
bread-trough !” 

‘‘She isn’t. She’s at one of the hotels 
on the hill.” 

‘‘Very well, let her stay there, then. 
They can manage their love-affairs in 
their own way. The only one I care the 
least for is that sensitive boy.” 

‘Yes, it 7s forlorn for him. But he 
likes Mr. Kenby, and— No, it’s horrid, 
and you can't make it anything else!” 

‘‘Well, I'm not trying to.” He turned 
his face away. ‘I must get my nap, 
now.” After she thought he must have 
fallen asleep, he said, ‘*The first thing 
you know, those old Eltwins will be com- 
ing round and telling us that they’re going 
to get divorced.” Then he really slept. 

XXXII. 

The mid-day dinner at Pupp’s was the 
time to see the Carlsbad world, and the 
Marches had the habit of sitting long at 
table to watch it. 

There was one family in whom they 
fancied a sort of literary quality, as if they 
had come out of some pleasant German 
story, but they never knew anything about 
them. The father by his dress must have 
been a Protestant clergyman; the mother 
had been a beauty and was still very hand- 
some; the daughter was good-looking, and 
of a good-breeding which was both girlish 
and ladylike. They commended them- 
selves by always taking the table d’héte 
dinner, as the Marches did, and eating 
through from the soup and the rank fresh- 
water fish to the sweet, upon the same 
principle: the husband ate all the compote 
and gave the others his dessert, which was 
not good forhim. A young girl of a dif- 


ferent fascination remained as much a 
mystery. She was small and of an ex- 
treme tenuity, which became more bewil- 
dering as she advanced through her meal, 
especially at supper, which she made of a 
long cucumber pickle, a Frankfort sausage 
of twice the pickle’s length, anda towering 
goblet of beer; in her lap she held a shiv- 
ering little hound; she was in the deco 
rous keeping of an elderly maid, and had 
every effect of being a gracious Friiulein. 
A curious contrast to her Teutonic voracity 
was the temperance of a young Latin 
swell, imaginably from Trieste, who sat 
long over his small coffee and cigarette, 
and tranquilly mused upon the pages of an 
Italian newspaper. At another table there 
was a very noisy lady, short and fat, in 
flowing draperies of white, who command- 
ed a sallow family of South-Americans, 
and loudly harangued them in South- 
American Spanish; she flared out, a spot 
of vivid color, in a picture which nowhere 
lacked strong effects; and in her back- 
ground lurked a mysterious black face 
and figure, ironically subservient to the 
old man, the mild boy, and the pretty 
young girl in the middle distance of the 
family group. 

Amidst the shows of a hardened world- 
liness there were touching glimpses of do- 
mesticity and heart: a young bride fed 
her husband soup from her own plate with 
her spoon, unabashed by the publicity; 
a mother and her two pretty daughters 
hung about a handsome officer, who must 
have been newly betrothed to one of the 
girls; and the whole family showed a 
helpless fondness for him, which he did 
not despise though he held it in check; 
the girls dressed alike, and seemed to have 
for their whole change of costume a dif- 
ference from time to time in the color of 
their sleeves. The Marches believed they 
had seen the growth of the romance which 
had eventuated so happily; and they saw 
other romances which did not in any wise 
eventuate. Carlsbad was evidently one 
of the great marriage marts of middle 
Europe, where mothers brought their 
daughters to be admired, and every where 
the flower of life was blooming for the 
hand of love. It blew by on all the 
promenades in dresses and hats as pretty 
as they could be bought or imagined; but 
it was chiefly at Pupp’s that it flourished. 
For the most part it seemed to flourish in 
vain, and to be destined to be put by for 
another season to dream, bulblike, of the 
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coming summer in the quiet of Molda- 
vian and Transylvanian homes. 

Perhaps it was oftener of fortunate ef- 
fect than the spectators knew; but for 
their own pleasure they would not have 
had their pang for it less; and March ob- 
jected to having a more explicit demand 
upon his sympathy. ‘‘ We could have 
managed,” he said, at the close of their 
dinner, as he looked compassionately 
round upon the parterre of young girls, 
‘* we could have managed with Burnamy 
and Miss Triscoe; but to have Mrs. Add- 
ing and Kenby launched upon us is too 
much. Of course I like Kenby, and if 
the widow alone were concerned I would 
give him my blessing: a wife more or a 
widow less is not going to disturb the 
equilibrium of the universe; but—” He 
stopped, and then he went on: ‘‘ Men and 
women are well enough. They comple- 
ment each other very agreeably, and they 
have very good times together. But why 
should they get in love? It is sure to 
make them uncomfortable to themselves 
and annoying to others.”” He broke off, 
and stared about him. ‘‘ My dear, this 
is really charming—almost as charming 
as the Posthof.” The crowd spread from 


the open vestibule of the hotel and the 
shelter of its branching pavilion roofs un- 


til it was dimmed in the obscurity of the 
low grove across the way in an ultimate 
depth where the musicians were giving the 
afternoon concert. Between its two sta- 
tionary divisions moveda current of prom- 
enaders, with some such effect as if the col- 
ors of alovely garden should have liquefied 
and flowed in mingled rose and lilac, pink 
and yellow, and white and orange, and 
all the middle tints of modern millinery. 
Above on one side were the agreeable 
bulks of architecture, in the buff and gray 
of Carlsbad; and far beyond on the other 
were the upland slopes, with villas and 
long curves of country roads, belted in 
with miles of wall. ‘‘ It would be about as 
offensive to have a love-interest that one 
personally knew about intruded here,” he 
said, ‘‘as to have a two-spanner carriage 
driven through this crowd. It ought to 
be forbidden by the municipality.” 

Mrs. March listened with her ears, but 
not her eyes, and she answered: ‘‘ See 
that handsome young Greek priest! Isn’t 
he an archimandrite? The portier said 
he was.” 

‘Then let him pass for an archiman- 
drite.—Now,” he recurred to his grievance 
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again, dreamily, ‘* I have got to take Papa 
Triscoe in hand, and poison his mind 
against Burnamy, and I shall have to in 
stil a few drops of venomous suspicion 
against Kenby into the heart of poor 
little Rose Adding. Oh,” he broke out, 
‘they will spoil everything. They’)! 
be with us morning, noon, and night,” 
and he went on to work the joke of re- 
pining at his lot. The worst thing, he 
said, would be the lovers’ pretence of be- 
ing interested in something besides them 
selves, which they were no more capable 
of than so many lunatics. How could 
they care for pretty girls playing tennis 
on an upland level, in the waning after 
noon? Or a cartful of peasant women 
stopping to cross themselves at a way-side 
shrine? Or a whistling boy with holes 
in his trousers pausing from some way- 
side raspberries to touch his hat and say 
good-morning? Or those preposterous 
maidens sprinkling linen on the grass from 
watering-pots while the skies were ful! 
of rain? Or that blacksmith shop where 
Peter the Great made a horseshoe? Or 
the monument of the young warrior-poet 
Koerner, with a gentle-looking girl and 
her mother reading and knitting on a 
bench before it? These simple pleasures 
sufficed them, but what could lovers real 
ly care for them? A peasant girl flung 
down on the grassy road-side, fast asleep, 
while her yoke-fellow, the gray old dog, 
lay in his harness near her with one 
drowsy eye half open for her and tle 
other for the contents of their cart; a 
boy chasing a red squirrel in the old 
upper town beyond the Tepl, and enlisting 
the interest of ali the neighbors; the ne- 
gro door-keeper at the Golden Shield who 
ought to have spoken our Southern Eng- 
lish, but who spoke bad German and was 
from Cairo; the sweet afternoon stillness 
in the woods; the good German mothers 
crocheting at the Posthof concerts: Bur- 
namy as a young poet might have felt 
the precious quality of these things, if his 
senses had not been holden by Miss Tris- 
coe; and she might have felt it if only he 
had done so. But as it was it would be 
lost upon their preoccupation; with Mrs. 
Adding and Kenby- it would be hopeless. 
A day or two after Mrs. March had 
met Mrs. Adding, she went with her hus 
band to revere a certain magnificent 
blackamoor whom he had discovered at 
the entrance of one of the aristocratic 
hotels on the Schlossberg, where he per 
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formed the function of a kind of caryatid, 
and looked, in the black of his skin and 
the white of his flowing costume, like a 
colossal figure carved in ebony and ivory. 
They took a roundabout way through a 
street entirely of villa-pensions; every 
house in Carlsbad but one is a pension if 
itis not a hotel; but these were of a sort 
of sentimental prettiness, with each a lit- 
tle garden before it, and a bower with an 
iron table in it for breakfasting and sup- 
ping out-doors; and he said that they 
would be the very places for bridal 
couples who wished to spend the honey- 
moon in getting well of the wedding sur- 
feit. She denounced him for saying such 
a thing as that, and for his inconsistency 
in complaining of lovers while he was 
willing to think of young married peo- 
ple. He contended that there was a great 
difference in the sort of demand that 
young married people made upon the in- 
terest of witnesses, and that they were at 
least on their way to sanity; and before 
they agreed, they had come to the hotel 
with the blackamoor at the door. While 
they lingered sharing the splendid crea- 
ture’s hospitable pleasure in the spec- 
tacle he formed, they were aware of a 
carriage with liveried coachman and 
footman at the steps of the hotel; the 
liveries were very quiet and distinguish- 
ed, and they learned that the equipage 
was waiting for the Prince of Coburg, or 
the Princess of Montenegro, or Prince 
Henry of Prussia; there were differing 
opinions among the twenty or thirty by- 
standers. Mys. March said she did not 
care which it was; and she was patient 
of the dénouement, which began to post- 
pone itself with delicate delays. After re- 
peated agitations at the door among por- 
tiers, proprietors, and waiters, whose flut- 
tered spirits imparted their thrill to the 
spectators, while the coachman and foot- 
man remained sculpturesquely impassive 
in their places, the carriage moved asid« 
and let an energetic American lady and 
her family drive up to the steps. The 
hotel people paid her a tempered devo 
tion, but she marred the effect by rush- 
ing out and sitting on a baicony to wait 
for the delaying royalties. There be- 
gan to be more promises of their early 
appearance; a footman got down and 
placed himself at the carriage door; the 
coachman stiffened himself on his box; 
then he relaxed; the footman drooped, 
and even wandered aside. There came a 
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moment when at some signal the carriage 
drove quite away from the portal and 
waited near the gate of the stable-yard; 
it drove back, and the spectators redou- 
bled their attention. Nothing happened, 
and some of them dropped off. At last 
an indescribable significance expressed it- 
self on the official group at the door; a 
man in a high hat and dress-coat hurried 
out; a footman hurried to meet him; 
they spoke inaudibly together. The foot- 
man mounted to his place; the coachman 
gathered up his reins and drove rapidly 
out of the hotel-yard, down the street, 
round the corner, out of sight. The man 
in the tall hat and dress-coat went in; the 
official group at the threshold dissolved; 
the statue in ivory and ebony resumed 
its place; evidently the Hoheit of Co- 
burg, or Montenegro, or Prussia, was not 
going to take the air. 

‘*My dear, this is humiliating.” 

‘Not at all! I wouldn’t have missed 
it for anything. Think how near we 
came to seeing them!” 

‘*T shouldn’t feel so shabby if we had 
seen them. But to hang round here in 
this plebeian abeyance, and then to be de- 
feated and defrauded at last! I wonder 
how long this sort of thing is going on?” 

“What thing?” 

‘This base subjection of the imagina- 
tion to the Tom Foolery of the Ages.” 

‘IT don’t know what you mean. I’m 
sure it’s very natural to want to see a 
Prince.” 

‘Only too natural. It’s so deeply 
founded in nature that after denying roy- 
alty by word and deed for a hundred 
years, we Americans are hungrier for it 
than anybody else. Perhaps we may come 
back to it!” 

‘* Nonsense!” 

They looked up at the Austrian flag on 
the tower of the hotel, languidly curling 
and uncurling in the bland evening air, 
as it had over a thousand years of stupid 
and selfish monarchy, while all the gen- 
erous republics of the Middle Ages had 
perished, and the commonwealths of 
later times had passed like fever dreams. 
That dull inglorious empire had ante- 
dated or outlived Venice and Genoa, 
Florence and Siena, the England of 
Cromwell, the Holland of the Stadthold- 
ers, and the France of many revolutions, 
and all the fleeting democracies which 
sprang from these. 

March began to ask himself :how his 
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curiosity differed from that of the Euro- 
peans about him; then he became aware 
that these had detached themselves, and 
left him exposed to the presence of a 
fellow-countryman. It was Otterson, 
with Mrs. Otterson; he turned upon 
March with hilarious recognition. ‘‘ Hel- 
lo! Most of the Americans in Carlsbad 
seem to be hanging round here for a sight 
of these kings. Well, we don’t have a 
great many of ’em, and it’s natural we 
shouldn’t want to miss any. But now, 
you Eastern fellows, you go to Europe 
every summer, and yet you don’t seem to 
get enough of ’em. Think it’s human na- 
ture, or did it get so ground into us in the 
old times that we can’t get it out, no dif- 
ference what we say?” 

‘‘That’s very much what I’ve been 
asking myself,” said March. ‘‘ Perhaps 
it’s any kind of show. We'd wait nearly 
as long for the President to come out, 
wouldn't we?” 

‘“‘T reckon we would. But we wouldn't 
for his nephew, or his second cousin.” 

‘* Well, they wouldn’t be in the way of 
the succession.” 

‘*T guess you're riglit.” The Iowan 
seemed better satisfied with March’s 
philosophy than March felt himself, and 
he could not forbear adding: 

‘** But I don’t deny that we should wait 


for the President because he’s a kind of 
king too. I don’t know that we shal! 
ever get over wanting to see kings of 
some kind. Or at least my wife won't. 
May I present you to Mrs. March?” 

‘‘Happy to meet you, Mrs. March.” 
said the Iowan. ‘Introduce you to 
Mrs. Otterson. I’m the fool in my fam 
ily, and I know just how you feel about 
a chance like this. I don’t mean that 
you’re—’ 

They all laughed at the hopeless case, 
and Mrs. March said, with one of ler un 
expected likings: ‘‘ I understand, Mr. Ot- 
terson. And I would rather be our kind 
of fool than the kind that pretends not to 
care for the sight of a king.” 

‘*Like you and me, Mrs. Otterson,” 
said March. 

‘* Indeed, indeed,” said the lady, ‘‘ I'd 
like to see a king too, if it didn’t take al] 
night. Good-evening,” she said, turning 
her husband about with her, as if she 
suspected a purpose of patronage in Mrs. 
March, and was not going to have it. 

Otterson looked over his shoulder to 
explain, despairingly: ‘* The trouble with 
me is that when I do get a chance to talk 
English, there’s such a flow of language 
it carries me away, and I don’t know just 
where I’m landing.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 


OUR WAR CORRESPONDENTS 


IN CUBA AND 


PUERTO RICO. 


BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


HE newspaper correspondents who 

are allowed to accompany the Brit- 
ish army during an active campaign are 
selected on account of their former ex- 
perience and reputation, or on account 
of the importance of the paper they serve. 
Their number is extremely limited. The 
two great press associations, ‘* Reuter’s ” 
and the ‘‘ Central News,” which furnish 
the same matter to different papers in 
all parts of the United Kingdom, are 
each allowed one or two representatives, 
and a dozen of the more important Lon- 
don dailies, like the Times, the Daily 
Telegraph, and the Mail, and one or two 
of the provincial papers, such as the 


Manchester Guardian and the Dublin 
Times, are each allowed to send one spe- 
cial correspondent to the front. 

This plan of selection and limitation is 
very different from the one pursued dur- 
ing the late war by our own government. 
With us, nearly every paper in the coun- 
try that could afford to send a repre- 
sentative was permitted to do so. Even 
weekly periodicals of a strictly literary 
or religious character were represented 
by men who were anxious to get to Cuba 
in any capacity, and the big dailies were 
each given credentials for as many as 
twenty correspondents, artists, and pho- 
tographers. As our country, unlike Eng- 
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land, is not constantly engaged in mili 
tary operations, only a few of the men 
who acted as correspondents during the 
war with Spain went to the front with 
any previous experience of the kind of 
work before them. But they had been 
trained in a school of journalism which 
teaches self-reliance and, above all other 
things, readiness of resource. In conse 
quence they met the new conditions with 
out anxiety, and by using the same 
methods they had formerly employed in 
reporting a horse show or a fire, they suc 
ceeded in satisfactorily describing the op 
erations of our army. 

Before the Santiago campaign had 
opened, and while our troops were still 
at Tampa, many of the newspapers 
promised their readers that when the 
war really came the ‘* pencil - pushers 
of Park Row,” with no experience of 
battles or of things military, would de 
velop into great war correspondents, 
while, on the other hand, the men who 
had been employed to serve as descrip 
tive writers merely, and who possessed 
some former experience in campaigning 
and in roughing it, would show that 
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they were better suited to write fiction in 
a library than to recognize news when 
they saw it, or to collect facts. 

The war, so far as it concerned itself 
with the correspondents, proved nothing 
of the sort. It did not show that the 


descriptive writer or novelist was capa- 


ble of gathering news, nor did it prove 
to the contrary; nor did it prove that the 
man who had previously reported crim- 
inal news and real-estate deals was 
equally at home when he found }iimself 
in a Cuban jungle two thousand miles 
from the office telephone, and with no 
friendly policeman to direct his steps. 
The success of the different men was en- 
tirely a question of intelligence and of 
individual character. Their past experi- 
ence seemed to count for very little. 
Some of those who had seen much service 
with the army and navy in times of peace, 
who could harness a team to a gun-car- 
riage, or drill a cavalry regiment, or 
hame every part of a battle-ship, were, 
when ‘“‘the real thing” came, lost abso 
lutely from the sight of their fellow-men. 
Ali their experience on the plains and in 
the wardrooms of the White Squadron 
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either failed to get them to the front at 
all, or did not enable them to take care 
of themselves when they got there. On 
the other hand, mere boys, who had been 
jerked out of the city room of a metro- 


writers. He carried letters from pri 
ministers, and he lunched with the you 
princes daily. And I have seen a ly 
named Sammy, who acted as a cou 
for the New York Herald, eighteen ye 
of age, who had a kee), 
scent for news than t 
War Eagle ever possess: 
who better knew what w 
going to happen befor 
happened, and who was 
every way more alert, 
telligent, and suited to t 
work in hand. 
Whigham, with his two 
years’ residence in Ame 
ca, made, in my opinion 
at least, a much better 
correspondent than the 
War Eagle with his re 
ord of twelve campaigns 
And his outfit was limit 
ed to a canteen and a 
bottle of Scoteh whis 
key. The War Eagle's 
despatches are intelligi 
ble, and probably of great 
interest to a drill-se 
geant; Whigham’s let 
ters were equally inte 























H. JAMES WHIGHAM. 


politan daily and rushed to the front 
without even a rubber blanket, followed 
the soldiers from the first to the last, and 
never left them, except to tramp back 
to Siboney to file their despatches on 
the press- boats. Two of the very best 
correspondents had served their respec- 
tive papers, previous to the war, as 
dramatic critics, and their only know- 
ledge of war had been gathered from 
performances” of Secret Service and 
Shenandoah. ‘These were H. James 
Whigham, of the Chicago Tribune, and 
Acton Davies, of the New York Evening 
Sun. Each of these gentlemen proved 
most couclusively that previous experi- 
ence is not necessary to enable either an 
Knglishman or an American to report a 
war correctly. I have seen the war cor- 
respondent whom Kipling describes as 
the ‘War Eagle” in his Light that 
Failed. I saw him in Greece, with three 
horses, three servants, a tent, the British 
flag flying over his head, cooking-stoves, 
medicine-chests, writing-desks, and ty pe- 


esting to the military 
expert and to the civilian. 
Whigham came from Ox 
ford to America to lecture 
in the university extension series, but he 
is better known in this country as the ex 
golf champion of the United States, and 
as a dramatic critic. He arrived at Key 
West during the earliest days of the war, 
and that same night was dropped on the 
coast of Cuba, where he was promptly 
made prisoner by the Spaniards, but was 
later set at liberty at Havana. Immedi 
ately on his release he went to Guanta 
namo, where the marines had landed, and 
while trying to find their firing - line, 
walked into a Spanish picket and re 
ceived a Mauser bullet across the fore 
head. Later he joined the army at Dai 
quiri, and was one of the half-dozen 
correspondents who scaled the San Juan 
hills immediately after they were charged 
by the regulars. Later he was invalided 
home with fever, which attacked him in 
a most serious form. His must certainly 
be considered a full and creditable record, 
and his only experience of war was gath: 
ered on the golf-links of Chicago. It is 
impossible to designate one correspond- 
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ent as being better than another, because 
what is important to one does not seem 


to be of value to his rival, and their ideas 
as to their duty differ. One may prefer 
to stand on the firing-line in order to 
see what is going forward close at hand, 
but while he is in greater personal dan- 
ger, another who watches the battle from 
an elevation in the rear can obtain a 
much better view, 

and a much more 
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the campaign, and a list of the correspond- 
ents, with the events each had witnessed 
credited to his name. Judged from this 
basis, Mr. Crane easily led all the rest. 
Of his power to make the public see what 
he sees it would be impertinent to speak. 
His story of Nolan, the regular, bleed- 
ing to death on the San Juan hills, is, so 
far as I have read, the most valuable con- 
tribution to lit- 


erature that the 











correct idea of 
whatis being done 
in all parts of the 
field. So the pres- 
a corre- 
on the 
firing-line, or his 
absence from. it, 
does not 
that be is not do- 
ing his full duty 
to his paper. The 
correspond- 
entis probably the 


ence ol 


spondent 


prove 


best 


man who by his 
and re- 
source sees more 
of the war, both 
afloat and ashore, 
than do his rivals, 
and able 
to make the pub- 
lie what he 
saw. If that is 
a good defi- 
nition, Stephen 
Crane would seem 
to have distinetly 
won the first place 
among corre- 
spondents in the 
late disturbance. 
John Fox, Sylves- 
ter Scovel, Caspar 
Whitney, Howard 
Thompson, and 
Mr. Millard of the 
New York Herald 


energy 


who is 


see 








war has produced. 
It is only neces 
sary to imagine 
how other writers 
would have han- 
dled it, to appre 
ciate that it could 
not have 
better done. His 
the ma- 
rine at Guantana- 
mo, who stood on 
the crest of the hill 
to “ wigwag” to 
the war-ships, and 
so ex posed himself 
to the fire of the 
entire Spanish 
force, is also par 
ticularly interest 
ing, as it illus 
trates that in his 
devotion to duty, 
and also in his 
readiness at the 
exciting moments 
of life, Crane is 
quite as much of a 
soldier as the man 
whose courage he 
described. He tells 
how the marine 
stood erect, star- 
ing through the 
dusk with half- 
closed eyes, and 
with his lips mov- 
ing as he counted 


been 


story or 

















are close seconds. 
Of these gentle- 
men, Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Whitney were 
hampered by the fact that they were not 
writing for a daily paper. 

Near the close of the war, a group of 
correspondents in Puerto Rico made out 
a list of the events which, in their opinion, 
were of the greatest news value during 
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the answers from 
the war - ships, 
while innumera- 
ble bullets splash- 
ed the sand about him. But it never oe- 
curs to Crane that to sit at the man’s feet, 
as he did, close enough to wateh his lips 
move and to be able to make mental notes 
for a later tribute to the marine’s seorn of 
fear, was equally deserving of praise. 
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Crane was the coolest man, whether 
army officer or civilian, that I saw under 
fire at any time during the war. He was 
most annoyingly cool, with the assurance 
of a fatalist. When the San Juan hills 
were taken, he came up them with James 
Hare, of Collier's. He was walking lei- 
surely, and though the bullets passed con- 
tinuously, he never once ducked his head. 
He wore along rain-coat, and as he stood 
peering over the edge of the hill, with his 
hands in his pockets and smoking his 
pipe, he was as unconcerned as though he 
were gazing at a cinematograph. 

The fire from the enemy was so heavy 
that only one troop along the entire line 
of the hills was returning it, and all the 
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rest of our men were lying down. Ge 
eral Wood, who was then colonel of | 
Rough Riders, and I were lying on « 
elbows at Crane's feet, and Wood orde: 
him also to lie down. Crane pretend 
not to hear, and moved farther awa 
still peering over the hill with the san 
interested expression. Wood told hi 
for the second time that if he did not 
down he would be killed, but Crane paid 
no attention. So, in order to make hi: 
take shelter, I told him he was trying to 
impress us with his courage, and that 
he thought he was making me feel bad] 
by walking about, he might as well sit 
down. As soon as I told him he was try 
ing to impress us with his courage, he 
dropped on his knees, as | 
had oped he would, and we 
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breathed again. 

After that, in Puerto Rico 
we agreed to go out together 
and take a town by surprise 
and demand its surrender. At 
that time every town in Puerto 
Rico surrendered to the first 
American who entered it, and 
we thought that to accept the 
unconditional surrender of a 
large number of foreigners 


would be a pleasing and inter 
esting experience. But Crane's 
business manager, who guard 


ed him with much the same 
jealousy as that with which 
an advance-agent guards thie 
prima donna, did not want 
any one else to share the 
glory of the surrender, and 
sent Crane off by himself 
He rode into Juana Diaz, 
and the town, as a matter of 
course, surrendered, and made 
him welcome. He spent the 
day in establishing an aris- 
tocracy among the _ towns- 
people, and in distributing 
largesse to the hungry. He 
also spent the night there, 
sleeping peacefully far be- 
yond our lines, and with no 
particular interest as to 
where .the Spaniards might 
happen to be. The next morn- 
ing, when he was taking his 
coffee on the sidewalk in front 
of the only café, he was amused 
- to see a ‘‘ point” of five soldiers 
advance cautiously along 
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the Ponce road, dodging behind bushes, 
and reconnoitring with both the daring 
and skill of the American invader. While 
still continuing to sip his coffee he ob- 
served a skirmish-line following this 
‘point, ”and final- 
ly the regiment 
itself, marching 
bravely upon 
Juana Diaz. It 
had come to effect 
itscapture. When 
the commanding 
officer arrived, his 
sense of humor 
deserted him, and 1] 
he could not see 
how necessary and 
proper it was that 
any town should 
surrender to the 
author of the Red I 
Badge of Cour- 
age. 

A week later, 
Millard of the 
New York Herald, 
** EL” Root of the 
New York Sun, 
Howard Thomp- 
son, and myself, 
with some slight 
assistance from 
four thousand sol- 
diers, captured a 
much larger city 


than the one | 














Crane attacked; 
but as we stum- 
bled into the town 
first, under the im- 
pression that it 
was filled with 
American caval- 
ry, the town of 
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Leslie's. When the troops arrived at 
Daiquiri, a general order was_ issued 
forbidding any of the correspondents to 
accompany the soldiers when they 
made their first landing. The men on 

the press-boats of 


ot ten ner anemia course promptly 








disobeyed this or- 
der; but the corre- 
spondents on the 
transports were 
forced to obey it, 
or run the risk of 
losing their cre- 
dentials. Mr. Mae- 
Intosh was the one 
exception. He was 
most desirous of 
obtaining a photo- 
graph, taken on 
the shores of Cuba, 
which would show 
the American sol- 
diers making their 
first hostile land- 
ing on that shore. 
To this end he 
gave his camera 
into the hands of 
a sergeant in one 
of tlhe shore-boats, 
and hid his 
clothes under the 
cross seats of an- 
other. When these 
boats started, Mac- 
Intosh dived from 
the stern of the 
transport, and af- 
ter swimming a 
quarter of a mile 
through a heavy 
surf, reached the 
coast of Cuba in 
time to recover his 











Coamo surrender- 
edto us. The ques- 
tion is, whether it 
is more creditable 
to take a town of five thousand people with 
three other correspondents, supported by 
four thousand soldiers, or to take a town of 
two thousand inhabitants single-handed. 
I fear that in the eyes of history Crane’s 
victory will be ranked higher than that of 
Millard, Root, Thompson, and myself. 
One of the most amusing and daring 
acts of any of the correspondents was 
that of Burr W. MacIntosh, of Frank 


‘camera and per- 


CASPAR WHITNEY. petuate the first 


landing of our 

Army of Invasion. 

The correspondents might be divided 
into three classes—the men who gathered 
the news, the descriptive writers, and 
those who collected names. Some of 
them did all of these three things. There 
was also a fourth class of correspondent, 
who accompanied a volunteer regiment 
and told only of what was done by the 
particular regiment he accompanied, with- 
out touching on the war at all, except 
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when the regiment took a part in it. These 
young gentlemen unconsciously did a 
very great injury to the men of the reg- 
ular army, in persuading the public at 
home that the volunteer is an effective 
fighting- machine, instead of making it 
clear that he is an ‘‘ amateur,” and, as 
such, is a menace and a danger to the 
safety of the country. 

The points of view of these several cor- 
respondents were entirely different. Writ- 
ers like Stephen Crane, Jolin Fox, Caspar 
Whitney, and Stephen Bonsal were in- 


terested in what was most dramatie and 
picturesque. 
Riders sang *‘ 


The fact that the Rough 
Fair Harvard” in the rifle- 
pits, within easy ear-shot of the enemy, 
was of as much value to them as the move- 
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ments of Sampson's squadron or the te; 
of the surrender. 

But the men in the news-gather) 
class, although they possessed as quick 
eye for what was striking and human 
did the magazine-writers, found that tly 
duty led them in another direction. 
was their part to treat the whole campuaig 
as a series of events, to describe it as thy 
would a political convention, to ascertain 
exactly what orders were given and ex 
actly who carried them into effect. The 
best of these, as a rule, were the repre 
sentatives of the Associated Press, and 
they entered into the work in the same 
impersonal spirit with which they would 
have handled an annual encampment 
of the G.A.R., or the first night of a 
new play. They looked on the thing 
broadly and from all sides. They want 
ed the news, all the news, but nothing 
but the news. The last words of a dying 
soldier were not important to them. His 
name, spelled correctly, and the letter of 
his troop, were to their employers of the 
highest value. These correspondents wer 
ubiquitous. They were in Jamaica one 
day, and the next ploughing throug! 
heavy seas, and a few hours later back on 
the firing-line. They were anonymous, 
and their work, which was at times both 
brilliant and of historic value, was sunk 
and lost under the levelling head-line of 
a press bureau, a machine which would 
make all men equal, and for which writers 
sell their birthright of originality and hu 
mor and personal point of view. Howard 
Thompson, the Washington correspondent 
of the Associated Press, and E. R. John 
stone, managing editor of the Minneapolis 
Times, are perhaps the two men who, 
by their individuality, have risen above 
the anonymity of the bureau they serve. 
In them the personal element predomi 
nates. They are young men who would 
be conspicuous on a sinking ship or ata 
dinner table. They are the confidants of 
Presidents and would-be Presidents, Sen 
ators and their ‘‘ bosses,” and they are 
equally at home in an Indian uprising or 
at a Presidential convention. 

Lyman, of the Associated Press, paid 
the penalty of serving at Siboney by 
dying a month after the war of fever. 

It is a difficult thing for a correspond- 
ent to praise the work of his comrades. 
Such expression of appreciation would 
come with more weight from some of the 
officers of the army, except that these lat 
































FREDERIC REMINGTON IN THE 


ter could not be free from prejudice, as 
nota few of them owe much to the young 
men who made their victories conspicu- 
But of 


spondents of whose courage and regard 


ous there are some the corre 
for duty a correspondent can speak more 
fully, because he knows them more inti 
mately than can the men of the army. 
Caspar Whitney and John Fox were 
distinctly among the most earnest, hon 
est, and brilliant. If each of them had 
well known the war, 
one as a novelist, the other as an explorer, 
their conduct during it would have made 
their reputations. But there were many 
who had in 
covers, nor explored unknown lands, nor 
tried themselves by facing unknown dan- 


not been before 


others never written books 


gers. There were so many of these that 
it would be unfair to mention one before 
another, but the one who appealed to me 
the was Frank Collins, the corre- 
spondent of the Boston Journal. Only 
his nearest friends really know how much 
that young man risked losing wien he 
offered to represent his paper at the front. 
He was a reporter of the law courts, and 
he accompanied the Second Massachusetts 
Regiment. There was no press-boat be- 


most 


Mr. Remington. 
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longing exclusively to his paper, and 
while in Cuba he was unable to obtain a 
horse, so that in order to file his despatch- 
es he was foreed to go on foot to Sibo- 
ney, and trust to the kindness of his com- 
rades to see that his copy was taken to Ja- 
He worked by dav, and by night 
A more 
gentle, courteous, and manly man I have 
seldom met. He nursed the sick and 
bandaged the wounded, wrote letters for 
the dying, and acted as postman for the 
living. He was always at the front, and 
he never complained nor grumbled. The 
first time I met him he was gathering 


maica 
tramped through the jungle. 


flowers to place on the body of a volun- 
teer who had died at Lakeland, and the 


last time before the battle of San 
Juan, when I was unable to walk, and he 
persuaded a mule-driver to give me a lift 
in his wagon. Two weeks later, racked 
with fever and worn with lack of 
food, he died, as much a martyr to the war 
as the men in uniform who were killed 
by Manser bullets. We could not have 
better spared a better man, because better 
men than Frank Collins are very few. 

If the correspondents on land encoun- 
tered hardships, their condition in com- 
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parison was preferable to that of the cor- 
respondents who followed the fleet. 
days and nights were spent in dirty tug 
boats, tossing and turning in heavy seas. 
They were sick for sleep, wet to the skin, 
and well. The 
crews of their boats were always in a 
state of active or threatened mutiny, and 
they were engaged in constant struggles 
with censors, cable companies, and the 
authorities of the different ports. Jolin 
R. Spears, of Scribner's aud the New York 
Sun, Harry 8. Brown, of the Herald, Wal- 
ter Howard, of the Journal, and Charles 
H. Diehl are perliaps the four men who 
most successfully battled with the waves, 


sometimes seasick as 


JAMES F. J. ARCHIBALD. 
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eluded tiie balls from the 
ships, and overcame the difficulties w), 
the censors and the officials of the ca 
companies placed in the way of th 
duty. It is impossible to give too mu 
credit to the men who manned the pre 
They were not able to take a: 
thing for granted, and soon learned that 
they could depend upon no one save 
themselves. They were forced to learn 
navigation, geography, diplomacy, and 
finance. In time each man knew just how 
many motions of the wheel would carry 
his tug to Jamaica, how mucli coal was 
needed to feed her fires, and how much 
his crew would drink before they would 

scramble on deck and demand an in 
crease of wages before deserting in 
a body. He was captain, engineer, 
supercargo, and deck hand. With 
a salary of forty dollars a week, he 
was responsible for thousands of 
dollars. One cable alone to the 
New York Herald cost five thou 
sand dollars. He had also to pay 
for boat hire, port dues, and sal 
aries. 


cannon 


boats. 


were carried by young men who 
were, for the most part, under 
thirty years of age, who had pre 
viously never been farther from 
New York city than Coney Island, 
and with an experience as execu 
tives which was limited to guess 
ing at the insurance on a fire and 
reporting Dr. Depew’'s speeches. 
Yet with all these duties pressing 
upon them they were forced to sit 
in a choking cabin and write accu 
rate and dramatic pictures of bom 
bardments,engagements with shore 
batteries, and races after blockade 
runners, while the cabin table was 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
and the cabin lamp swung in com 
plete somersaults. Their reward 
was a _ hastily scribbled cable 
gram of congratulation from the 
‘*‘ chief,” or a precise and detailed 
message of instruction from the 
same source, which, if followed, 
would have left the paper with- 
out news. © There is apparently 
nothing which the ‘‘ chief” in the 
home office finds so difficult to 
comprehend as the fact that the 
man on the spot must be a bet- 
ter judge of what is needed 
there than any one else, no mat- 
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ter how clever he may be, two thousand 
miles away. 

The great proportion of correspondents 
sent home ill was out of all proper rela- 
tion to their numbers. One reason for 
this was that too many of them selected 
to live at Siboney. and made their head- 
quarters in the former huts of the Cubans. 
These huts were little better than ill-kept 
dog-kennels, and reeked with fever, which, 
with the lack of proper food and the hot 
sun, Incapacitated over thirty of the news- 
paper representatives. It is alsotrue that 
almost all of the other correspondents 
who were at the front suffered from fe- 
ver; in fact, I know of but one or two 
who escaped it. With but few exceptions, 
the employers at home made but little 
effort to preserve the health of their cor- 
respondents in the field, which they might 
easily have done by forwarding them 
food, tents, and clothing by the press- 
boats from Jamaica. An occasional ca- 
blegram of congratulation, while gratify- 
ing to the pride, is not so effective a 
preventive against fever as quinine or a 
rubber ** poncho.” One of the best known 
of the correspondents, who was on the 
firing-line at Guantanamo,Guasimas, and 
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San Juan, was sent home, desperately 
ill with fever, in the same clothes he 
had been forced to wear for three weeks. 
He had forded streams in them, slept 
on the bare ground in them, and sweat 
ed in them from the heat and from fe- 
ver, and when he reached Fortress Mon- 
roe he bought himself a complete new 
outfit at the modest expenditure of twen- 
ty-four dollars. For this his paper re- 
fused to pay. This was the same paper 
that discharged Sylvester Scovel for tell- 
ing the truth about the Seventy - first 
New York Volunteers and for returning 
a blow. 

The correspondents who suffered from 
wounds were four in number—Edward 
Marshall, who was shot through the body 
near the spine, and who, after he had 
been told he could not live, wrote his de- 
spatch to his paper as he lay bleeding on 
his blanket; James Whigham; James F. 
J. Archibald; and James Creelman. Ar- 
chibald was one of the “ fighting” corre- 
spondents, who rendered as effective ser- 
vice as many of the junior officers. He 
was attached to the First Regiment, and 
was in command of a squad of men at 
the time of the landing of the Gussie ex- 
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pedition. He was shot through the arm 
at that time, and the only man 
wounded. 

There has been no attempt made in 
this article to describe the acts of every 
correspondent whio acquitted himself well, 
and there were many whose work was as 
conspicuous as that of those mentioned 
here; but what has been said of one is de- 
served by nearly all. The ‘* water-front” 


was 


correspondents, as those were called who 


remained at Siboney, were perhaps the 
only men who did not perform their 
whole duty. At that place, thirteen miles 
from the *‘side lines,” it was impossible, 
obviously, to obtain any knowledge of 
the operations of the army, except as 
it was carried to the rear by strag- 
glers or by the 
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premature and sensational stories of tli 
less adventurous brothers. It was an j 
stance of ‘‘ he who is first shall be last 
Of the men, besides those already m: 
tioned, who acquitted themselves most 
notably, and who in the event of a) 
other war would be of the first val 
to any newspaper, are Millard of the Hi 
ald, Root and Armstrong of the Sun 
Henry Roberts of the Hagle, and Jolin 
F. Bass, of Harper's Weekly. C. } 
Akers, of the London Times, Phil Rol 
inson, and Seppings Wriglit were easily 
the most able‘and distinguished among 
the English correspondents. Among the 
artists and photographers, Frederic Rem 
ington, Wilson of the Herald. Christy, 
Floyd Campbell, Dinwiddie, Burton, and 


James Hare are 








wounded, who 
were in no fit men- 
tal condition to 
give an 
account of what 
had occurred. But 
the information 
furnished by these 
formed the 
basis for the news 
sent out by 
ter - front” 
spondents, and ow- 
ing to the fact that 
they were thirteen 
miles nearer the 
press-boats than 
the correspondents 
with the army. 
their alarming and 
visionary accounts 
usually the 
first to reach the 
American people. 
This was not only 
unfair to the read- 
ing public, but to 
the men who were 
gathering the facts 
at the front at some 
personal risk and 
with some _hard- 
ships. When the 
despatches of these 
latter, which were 
complete and ac 
curate, reached Ja- 
maica, the 


accurate 


men 


** wa- 
corre 


were 





wires 


of the greatest 
prominence. These 
are. the men to 
whom the public 
owe a debt of grat 
itude. They kept 
the American peo 
ple informed of 
what their 
trymen—their bro 
thers, fathers, and 
friends—were do 
ing at the front 
They cared for the 
soldiers when they 


coun 


were wounded, 
and, as Americans, 
helped Americans 
against a common 
enemy by recon 
noitring, scouting, 
and fighting. They 
had no uniform to 
protect them ; they 
were under sen 
tence to be shot 
as spies if captured 
by the Spaniards, 
and they were 
bound, not by an 
oath as were the 
soldiers, but mere 
ly by a sense of 
duty to a news 
paper, and by a 
natural desire to 
be of service to 
their countrymen 

















were already 
choked with the 
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in any way tliat 
offered. 
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I 

T was the darkest day of many dark 

and uncompromising days in the life 
of poor little ‘‘ Peach’? McGann. The 
day before, the paternal McGann had 
‘risen up early in the morning to follow 
after strong drink,” and had caught up 
with it promptly in a levee saloon not far 
from his room in the Ashley building— 
the largest, dirtiest, and most densely 
populated tenement-house in all St. 
Louis. He had not confined himself, 
however, to any particular kind of drink, 
but had followed it broadly, as an insti- 
tution, taking in impartially every ‘‘sam- 
ple-room ” within reasonable distance, the 
result being that only force of habit at 
Jast guided his uncertain footsteps up the 
dark and winding stairway, and deposited 
him upon his squalid pallet in the corner 
of his room. 

Peach had about twelve 


come in 


* Peach's friend was forcing his way out.” 


“CHUCK” McGANN. 


THE SLUMS. 


BLOSSOM, JR. 

o'clock that night, but showed no surprise 
at finding his father snoring stertorously 
in a drunken slumber. He would have 
been more surprised if it had not been so. 
He hung his coat and hat on a nail, 
kicked off his laid himself 
down upon a few old horse-blankets, as 
near the open window as possible, for it 
was April, and the weather springlike. 
But he did not go immediately to sleep, 
wont; he too excited. 
Peach had had an experience. He had 
been down on the route of the Broadway 
theatres, ‘‘macing”—that is, begging as- 
sistance from the theatre- 
goers, especial attention being given to 
gentlemen accompanied by ladies. And 
it chanced that just as the crowds poured 
out, the rain of a sudden shower poured 
down, and few had carriages—fewer, um- 
Peach chance to make 
a few nickels. He pushed lis way into 


shi eS, a nd 


as was his was 


outcoming 


brellas. saw a 
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the lobby, and selecting his man with a 
practised eye, he tugged at his sleeve. 
‘‘Shall I get y’ a cab?” he asked, as the 
man looked down. ‘‘I kin run up to 
’Ate Street and have her here in no time; 
it ll take half an hour t’ get one if y’ tele- 
phone.” 

The man thought a minute. ‘* Yes; 
ahead,” he said, ‘‘but get me a good 
one.” 

** Wait here,” answered Peach, pushing 
vigorously out to the sidewalk and dart- 
ing around the corner. He had gone but 
half a block before he meta hack of some- 
thing better than the average cab-stand 
appearance, rattling down the street. He 
hailed it, and piloted it to the theatre en- 
trance. The cabman pushed in ahead of 
several private carriages, which should 
have had precedence, but dared not run 
the risk of losing a wheel. 

‘* Here, pull out of there!” yelled the 
burly policeman on guard, rapping the 
nearest horse on the nose with his club. 

‘* Jist a minute,” screamed Peach, who 
had opened the cab door; ‘‘our load’s 
comin’ now.” Peach's friend was forcing 
his way out of the entrance, with a lady 
following closely in his wake. The lady 
entered the carriage hurriedly. The man 
put one foot on the step, and at the same 
time put both hands in his pockets. With 
one of them he brought out something 
and handed it to Peach; then stooping, 
he entered the carriage and slammed the 
door. 

Peach made a sudden surprised move- 
ment, and involuntarilyextended his hand 
toward the open window. *‘ A gold piece!” 
he gasped. 

The gentleman looked out and _ hesi- 
tated. Evidently he had thought it was 
a quarter, and evidently he had no other 
smallchange. The carriage was moving 
off, and the rain still fell in torrents. 
‘** Just keep it,” he called to Peach, ‘* for 
being honest,” and then he smiled, and 
said something to the lady, and raising 
the window, disappeared. 

Peach stood for a moment as if thunder- 
struck. Then, with his gold piece tight in 
his dirty little fist, and his fist down deep 
in his trousers pocket, he walked away as 
fast as his sturdy, not too straight, little 
legs would carry him. A few minutes 
later, by the brilliant light of a show-win- 
dow, when there seemed but few people 
passing, he examined his treasure again. 
It was a five-dollar gold piece, more than 


y 
go 
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he had ever dreamed of possessing at a 
one time. He had once found a dollar . 
the street,and had brought it home 
triumph, but his brother ‘* Chuck” }, 
promptly taken it away from him, and los; 
it in the **Red Onion” saloon, playing 
‘* whiskey poker.” The memory of this 
had been to Peach an ever-recurrine 
source of regret, such as is common to al] 
of us. In fancy he had spent that dollar 
time and again, until really the sum of 
its purchasing power had been something 
quite astonishing. But now he had five 
times as much. A fortune! A veritable 
fortune! His next step required delibera 
tion. 

To be sure, poor Chuck was no longer 
at home. He was ‘‘doing time” in the 
penitentiary for ‘‘ pushing a front "—that 
is, for breaking the glass of a jeweller’s 
window, in the hope of being able to grab 
something valuable and get away. And 
as for the old man, Peach had a supreme 
contempt for him. *‘ Jest d’ same,” Peach 
said to himself, ‘‘I ain’t goin’ to take no 
chanct, and d’ first ting t’ do is to make 
sure dis coin ain’t phoney.” It had come 
to him, with a sudden chill at his heart, 
that perhaps this money was counterfeit, 
for how could any one, no matter how 
rich, afford to give away five dollars? It 
wasn't reasonable. Still, the gentleman 
had palpably hesitated before deciding not 
to take it back, and had told him to keep 
it for being honest. 

Peach smiled to himself rather guiltily 
at this thought, and he tried to decide 
with himself whether his action in telling 
his friend of his mistake had been any- 
thing more than the result of his sudden 
surprise. He could not make up his mind; 
but he felt himself forced to admit that 
the fact of his having been honest would 
have been very poor consolation had the 
gentleman afterwards substituted a dime 
or a quarter for the gold piece. As it was, 
however, he had the double advantage of 
virtue, which is its own reward, and of 
money,which was the reward of virtue. 

‘Well, ll go and git somethin’ to eat, 
anyhow,” he said to himself, after a mo- 
ment’s further cogitation. 

It had always been the dream of his 
life to sit down at a table in a restaurant 
and have a “nigger” wait on him, and 
now there was nothing to hinder his do- 
ing so. 

He turned on to Broadway and lin- 
gered before a brightly lighted chop- 
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ouse. Finally he walked a block or 
‘wo farther and looked furtively at the 
swinging doors of another. Sut it was 
f no use; he hadn't the courage to enter. 
Onee he went so far as to look in, but at 
that his resolution deserted him. ‘* Naw,” 
he said, backing hastily out; ‘‘ I'll go up 
to Ole Jimmie’s, and get some chicken 
ind coffee and a doughnut.” 

‘‘Ole Jimmie” was to be found in a 
little stand on a corner not far from the 
Ashley building. A couple of flaring 
vasoline torches discovered ,.to the passer- 
by a tempting array of wienerwurst, cold 
chicken, cold ham, and sandwiches. And 
here, standing up at the greasy counter, 
Peach filled his little stomach to reple- 
tion. ‘‘Ole Jimmie” changed his gold 
piece without vouchsafing more than a 
erunt of surprise, and Peach, with his sil- 
ver deep in his pocket, lighted a cigarette 
and wended his homeward way, at peace 
with himself and all the world. 

As we have said before, it was some 
time before Peach was able to fall asleep. 
His plans for the morrow monopolized 
his mind, to the exclusion of the drowsy 
god. He thought with shame of his 
weakness in the matter of the restaurant, 
but he decided, as he lay there, that with 
the new shoes and hat and shirt and tie 
he purposed getting in the morning, and 
with his hair cut and lots of bay-rum and 
nice smelling hair-oil on it, le wouldn't 
be afraid to walk into the Planters’ Hotel 
and order dinner. And _ so, at last, he 
fell into a peaceful, dreamless sleep. 

At early dawn the paternal McGann 
awoke with a thirst—an unquenchable 
thirst. ‘‘As the hart panteth after the 
water-brook,” so panted his throat for 
cooling streams. And he arose and sought 
the broken pitcher which stood on the 
shelf in the corner, and drained to the 
dregs the lukewarm solution therein con- 
tained, known as Mississippi water, but 
without relief. Then it came to his mind 
that the one thing of all things to be de- 
sired upon earth was a long glass full of 
soda-water and plenty of cracked ice; the 
more so because he knew it to be unob- 
tainable, he having neither money nor 
credit. Yet he searched his clothes in 
the thought that perchance one dime had 
escaped the fate of all the others during 
his debauch. A futile hope; he was 
‘“stony-broke.” ‘‘Shure I must have 
been dhrinkin’ betwane dhrinks vister- 
day,” he muttered, ‘‘ wid not a cint lift 
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to show for the wages of three days’ 
wurrk, It’s the idiot lam!” and he stood 
disconsolately rubbing his scrubby red 
beard in vacant meditation. Was there 
anything in the room he could raise a 
dime on? Evidently not. He knew it 
before he asked himself the question. 
This was a frequent experience, still— 
Ah! what was that? He looked down at 
Peach, who, though still asleep, had just 
sought a new position of comfort by 
slowly turning from his right side to his 
left, and, alas, in doing so the silver in 
his pocket had given forth a perceptible 
chink.” Here. then, was the solution of 
the problem. Peach had money. Peach 
was his. Ergo, Peach’s money was his. 
Still, he thought it best to employ some 
strategy in coming by his own. He tip- 
toed uncertainly, therefore, toward the 
sleeping boy, and kneeling beside him, 
he gradually inserted a trembling hand 
as far into the exposed little pocket as it 
would easily go. Then with a sudden 
forcible movement he went to the bot- 
tom, and closing his fist about the coin, 
sought to draw it forth. But in this he 
miscalculated. His closed fist was larger 
than the pocket entrance, and he should 
have had to open it again, in any event, 
to withdraw it; but added to this, the 
instant Peach felt his touch he was wide 
awake and struggling desperately. He 
doubled himself around the hand, and 
clung to the arm in such a way that it 
was impossible for his father to shake 
himself free even had he wanted to, and 
they scuffled furiously. 

Peach was only fourteen, and was 
small for his age, but he was wiry, and 
‘“game” as a pebble. Chuck McGann 
had been a pugilist of no mean local 
fame, and from the time little Peach had 
first been able to ‘‘ put up his dukes” he 
had been under his brother's careful in- 
struction (excepting such times, of course, 
as Chuck was unavoidably detained else- 
where). During most of his life Chuck 
had been employed at some one of the 
Broadway sales-stables, and Peach had 
early shown a natural aptitude for riding 
and driving horses. During auction sales 
Chuck’s boss had been wont to dress 
Peach up as a jockey, and have him ride 
the horses up and down before prospec- 
tive purchasers. Peach had never been 
known to flinch before the wildest or 
most vicious horse, nor had he ever feared 
to tackle any other boy who was willing 
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to fight, of whatever size; but in his 
present struggle the odds were too great- 
ly against him for him to have even the 
slightest hope of coming off the victor. 
Still, as he would have put it, he ‘‘ gave 
the old man a run for his money.” For 
a while the elder McGann had taken the 
thing good-naturedly, but when Peach, 
suddenly letting go of his father’s arm, 
fetched him a vicious upper cut with his 
right on the end of his bulbous nose, he 
decided that all the humor had vanished 
from the situation, and grabbing Peach 
by the hair, he banged his head against 
the floor until the boy lay still and white. 
Then turning his pockets inside out, he 
transferred the silver that had been in 
them to his own, and wiping from his 
eyes the tears which the blow on the nose 
had caused involuntarily to flow, he stum- 
bled hurriedly out into the hall and down 
the crooked, dirty stairs into the street. 


II. 

For full half an hour Peach lay as one 
dead. Then with a sudden spasmodic 
movement he raised himself to a sitting 
posture, and clapped his hand to his 
pocket, only to find it inside out and his 
money goue. Then he burst into tears. 
He was weak and faint from the blows 
he had received, or he would never have 
allowed himself that indulgence. Tears 
he abhorred as a certain indication of a 
‘* yellow streak’ in any one. So, as quick- 
ly as he could he gathered himself to- 
gether and struggled to his feet. But his 
head still swam so dizzily that he was 
obliged to sit down for a while before he 
dared to attempt the descent of the stairs. 
As he gazed disconsolately about the 
room his eyes caught the glint of a 
bright new dime lying near the scene 
of the struggle. At any other time he 
would have pounced upon it in triumph; 
now he viewed it with scornful indif- 
ference. His loss had been too great 
for such a trifling sum to bring him the 
slightest solace. Nevertheless, before 
he went out he condescended to pick it 
up—it meant breakfast and car fare down 
town, and as such it was not to be de- 
spised. With his hat tipped far down 
on to his nose, he shuffled slowly over to 
‘Ole Jimmie’s,” and spent a nickel of his 
dime for a sandwich and a cup of coffee. 
Then he sought a smooth-worn wooden 
bench outside of one of the stables hard 
by, where he was known, and lighting a 
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cigarette, he sat in the warm sunshin 
smoking meditatively. 

**De MeGanns is strie’ly on de hoc 
he vouchsafed at last, in an audible my, 
mur. It is probable that to the world 4 
large this remark conveys but little mea; 
ing, except by inference, but to the initi 
ated nothing could be more intensely ex 
pressive. As he sat there his mind had 
gone back to the days of his earliest reco] 
lections, when his mother was alive and 
his father sober and they lived in a 
spectable part of town; when they had 
clean beds, and carpets on the floor, and 
ate at a table three times a day. Then, 
as of a hurrying panorama, there passed 
before his mental vision the different steps 
of their downward trend toward their 
present and final degradation—his mo- 
ther’s death, the hard times, and inability 
of his father to get any work (McGann 
was a mason and bricklayer by trade). 
Then came the auction sale of their little 
effects, and new quarters in a boarding- 
house; his brother Chuck’s first arrest, 
and afterwards his father’s periodical de 
bauches; their change to a meaner board 
ing-house, and finally from that to the 
Ashley building. He remembered how 
the meals began to grow uncertain, and 
how from uncertainty it came to be tacit- 
ly understood that *‘ whoso ate in that 
family dined out.” And since Chuck's 
disappearance things had gone even worse 
than before. Everything of the value of 
a nickel was sacrificed to the demon rum. 
until, as Peach said, ‘‘ the family McGann 
was strictly on the ‘hog,’” a statement 
which, with this explanation, we trust 
now conveys to our readers a luminous 
meaning. 

‘* Well,” continued Peach to himself, 
after a moment’s silence, ‘‘dere’s one 
ting sure, after dis I passes de ole man 
up if I hast t’ sleep on de pavement. Now 
de nex’ ting is t’ get a hold of some coin 
—and how am I goin’ t’ do it? Le’s see. 
Dis is Saturday. First [ll make de 
rounds of all de stables and try to get a 
job. And den I'll go down town and 
mace de gang as dey comes from de 
matinee. To-morrow I'll start in going 
to de Bethel Missiqn school again-—dese 
clo’es is purty near fallin’ off'n me.” 
These plans matured, he arose and start- 
ed leisurely in upon their fulfilment. 

Regarding the Mission School, it must 
be explained that some months before 
Peach had gone there ragged and dirty, 
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ind had been assigned to the class of a 
certain young lady, who had taken suffi- 
cient interest in him to clean him up and 
clothe him anew. He had allowed his 
membership to lapse, however, because 
the superintendent had led him from 
the room by the ear, consequent upon his 
having thrashed a classmate during Sun 
dav-school hours for maintaining that 
Samson could have licked Fitzsimmons. 

As to Sunday-school, Peach had never 
been able to reason it out, but he felt con- 
vineed that he 
doing these well-dressed people a favor 
when he attended—a favor of which these 
few little presents of clothes, and other 
things, were simply an evidence of re- 
ciprocal balance. For their being there, 
spending their time and money for the 
single purpose of doing him good, was a 
one-sided theory which found no footing 
in his philosophy. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that his remark about starting in 
again was made in good faith, and was 
not the result of a purely calculating 
spirit, as it would seem at first blush. 

It was growing well on to six that af- 
ternoon as Peach wandered aimlessly up 
and down Olive Street in the vicinity of 
Broadway. Success had dodged him at 
every point, and now he found himself 


in some vague way was 


penniless, hungry, and foot-sore, while 
his head throbbed dully with a feverish 


pain. The loss of his money more than 
ever began to weigh upon him, until al- 
together his heart with bitterness was full 
to overflowing. In an alleyway hard by, 
as he passed, some newsboys were playing 
at ‘‘chuck- penny ’—gambling. Peach 
sauntered in and watched them. Aslight, 
fair-haired boy with one leg and a eruteh 
also stood there watching them. Froma 
strap on his shoulder there lung at his 
side a bag for newspapers. It vas empty 
now. He had sold out his afternoon’s 
supply, and was idly watching the game 
for a moment before going home. With 
the biggest boy of the lot Fortune seemed 
to be dealing hardly; he scarcely ever 
won. When at last his monev was gone 
he played upon credit until the boys re- 
fused to play with him any longer, where- 
upon he cursed them blasphemously, and 
suddenly turned to the youth with the 
crutch. 

“Say, Larry,” he said, ** lemme a quar- 
ter--quick.” 

“I can’t, Tug,” was the reply. “I 
‘ain't got it to spare.” 
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‘Spare me neck !" answered Tug. ** You 
got money to burn. Lemme a quarter; 
I'm just gittin’ right.” 

“I tell you I can't,” replied Larry; 
‘“‘and what's more, I ain't goin’ to,” he 
added, resolutely. ‘* You owe me the 
dollar now that I lent you two months 
ago and you've never paid. I think 
that’s enough.” 

Tug looked at him evilly, and drew 
nearer. ‘*Come, dig up a quarter,” he 
said, in a low tone between his set teeth, 
‘or Dll go through your clothes and take 
away all you've got.” 

Larry glanced quickly and anxiously 
about him. The boys were intent upon 
their game. But Peach stood not far 
away, and was evidently listening to the 
dialogue. Though a stranger, Peach’s 
look gave the newsboy courage. He sud- 
denly braced himself against the wall, 
and grasping his crutch by the lower end, 
swung it back in readiness to strike, 
‘Now you touch me,” he exclaimed. 
excitedly, ‘and I'll hit you with this 
over the head.” 

Tug laughed his contempt. With a 
dexterous movement he grabbed the 
crutch and threw the poor little cripple 
to the ground. The boys ceased their 
game and quickly circled about the two, 
all shouting’ at once: **Get off of him, 
Tug!” *Aleh,jJeage him alone!” ‘ Hit 
him, Larry! * That’sight® Hit him!” 

Poor Larry struggled desperately to de- 
fend himself, but Tug soon held the two 
slender wrists in one of his hands aimé 
began to worm the other <nto the boy’s 
trousers pocket. But suddenly there was 
a movement in the crowd. <A lithe little 
figure pushed into the’ring and a strong 
little arm shot out from this swift-moving 
body, catching Tug just under the ear, 
the result being that Tug, wholly un- 
prepared, fell over, comipleteiy knocked 
out for the moment; while Peach, for it 
was he, still stood in « posture of de- 
fence, lest peradventure Tug might have 
some henchmen among the bovs who 
would take up the quarrel; but this was 
a needless precaution. They were all 
simply wild with delight. Tug arose to 
his feet in a dazed sort of way, and, with 
an oath on his lips, made a sudden and 
bull-like rush at Peach, swinging both 
arms wildly as he came. But Peach. 
with a clever movement to the side, 
evaded him, and turning, hit him again 
under the ear as he passed. Evidently 
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this time Tug was satisfied, for he kept on 
his way, and amidst the jeers of his whi- 
lom companions slunk off down the alley, 
and quickly disappeared at the farther 
end. 
Pe: ‘**T wouldn't ‘a’ hit 


2ch_ =smiled. 
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on the back of his head. There w: 
various exclamations of pity and sx 
prise, but all agreed that Peach had do 
just right. ‘* Except,” said one, ** de why 
gang's sorry you didn't give it to hij 
worse. Eh, fellers?”) To which a“ 
right” 
in unanimo 
chorus. The 
Larry, who ha 
been 


da 


went 


brushi: 0 
his clothes, canx 
forward and ly 
gan to thank 
Peach modestly; 
whereupon _ tlie 
other 


boy Ss 


Fo 
sumed their game 
and left the two 
alone. 

“Pm much 
obliged to you,’ 
said Larry, ex 
tending a hand, 
which Peach 
took awkwardly 
‘*You helped me 
just in the nick 
o’ time.” 

** Aw, dat’s all 
right,” interrupt 
ed Peach. ‘I 
was lookin’ for 
trouble, anvlow, 
jest to work off 
some meanness 
I’m feelin’ dead 
sore all over to 
day. Besides, I 
had de_ same 
ting happen to 
me dis mornin’, 
‘cept no one 
came to help me. 
And when (I 
saw dat big guy 
sittin’ on 
I sez to 





you 
meself, 





NOW YOU TOUCH ME! HE EX¢ 


‘im, fellers, when he was down,” he said, 
apologetically, ‘* only he was such a big 
‘dub’ that I didn’t want to take no chanst, 
and I’m all out of form meself to-day 
‘count o' dis;” and turning round, Peach 
took off his hat and exhibited to his won- 
dering admirers the angry-looking bumps 


‘Here's one of 
the times dis 
robbin’ business 
don’t go,’ and | 
took and poked him over, dat’s all.” 

Admiration beamed from Larry's eves 
at the thought of so momentous a thing 
being made so light of. ‘‘ You say you 
were robved yourself this morning?” he 
asked, solicitously. 

** Yes; me old man trun me down dis 


‘LAIMED.” 
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mornin’ and touched me for four seventy- 
; ve.” 

‘* Your father!” 

‘* Sure.” 

Larry thought a moment, with a look 
of painful surprise on his face. ‘* Well, 
ut how did you get those bumps, then?” 
he asked. 

‘Do you t’ink,” demanded Peach, ‘‘ dat 
I give up dat coin widout a scrap? Not 
on your mudder-in-law.” 

‘Your father gave you those?” 
claimed Larry, horrified. 

‘‘Sure; but de old man was jagged, 
and he didn’t know what he was doin’,” 
answered Peach. 

‘Ain't you afraid to live with him?” 
questioned Larry, hesitatingly. 

“Naw; but I made up me mind to- 
day to give him de frosty mitt. He’s all 


ex- 


right when he’s sober, but dese days he’s 
loaded all de time, an’—well, dere y’ 


ire, 

‘Is—is there just you and him?” 

“Yes, and Chuck, me_ brudder, 
he’s—he’s not in de city now.” 

‘There’s just me and my mother at 
’ said Larry. ‘‘ Father died last 
year. My name is Larry Leigh. What's 
your name?” 

‘‘My name’s Peach McGann—dat is, 
dey calls me Peach, dough my real name’s 
Terrence.” 

Six o'clock 
boring clock, 
count it. 

‘“Gee! I must hurry home,” exclaim- 
ed Larry. ‘‘Where are you going 
now?” 

‘I don’t know,” said Peach. ‘‘I’m 
goin’ somewhere to try and get somethin’ 
to eat. I ’ain’t eat nothin’ since break- 
fast, ‘cause I was broke.” 

In an instant Larry’s hand was in his 

The boys were on Locust Street, 
‘* Here,” he said, handing Peach a 
quarter, ‘‘take this.” Peach pocketed 
it. ‘*Or, better still,” continued Larry, 
“say, where are you going to sleep to- 
night?” 

‘I don’t know,” answered Peach. 

‘Well, I want you to go home with 
said Larry. 

Peach demurred. ‘‘I wish you would,” 
pleaded Larry. ‘‘ You can have supper 
with us and stay all night, and I want 
you to see my mother. And another 
thing, I'm afraid maybe Tug will follow 
me and beat me if he sees you leave me; 
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maybe he’s watching us now.” This was 
decisive, as Larry had hoped it would be. 
The two boys boarded a west-bound car 
and rode far out into the suburbs, past 
the Fair Grounds, until they came to a 
certain little street, where, with Larry 
leading the way down a narrow plank 
walk, they finally came toa bit of a house 
where a sweet-faced, motherly - looking 
woman stood smiling a welcome at them 
from the porch. 

‘*Mother,” said Larry, after she had 
kissed him, turning to Peach, ‘this is 
Terrence McGann. He knocked a boy off 
of me and licked him good, that had me 
down and was going to take my money 
away from me.” 

** Larry!” she exclaimed. 

““Yes, but don’t worry, mother; it’s 
nothing; he didn’t hurt me. Is supper 
ready?” 

‘** Yes, quite ready. Hurry and wash 
up. Til put it on the table. I know you 
are both as hungry as can be.” 

Up in Larry’s room, under a generous 
application of soap and water, with the 
supplementary aid of a brush and comb, 
Peach improved his appearance greatly, 
and added a corresponding quota to his 
self-respect. At table Mrs. Leigh made 
him feel at home, and he thought he had 
never tasted anything so heavenly as the 
small hot soda biscuits she brought in 
from the kitchen from time to time. They 
had cake, too, and preserves, and Peach 
fairly revelled in his happiness. After 
supper Mrs. Leigh did up her work, while 
the boys sat out on the porch and talked. 
She afterwards joined them, and in the 
softening twilight Peach, with a little 
encouragement, told her all his story. 
She made no comment except, when he 
had finished, to lay her delicate hand on 
his head and sigh, ‘‘ Poor boy!” Then 
they went inside, Mrs. Leigh read a chap- 
ter in the Bible, and after that, all kneel- 
ing, she offered up an earnest, compre- 
hensive prayer in such a tone of sim- 
ple trustfulness as showed she knew her 
God to be near and lisfening. 


Il. 

Two weeks passed by and Peach still 
found himself a welcome inmate of the 
Leigh household. He and Larry were 
up each morning betimes, Larry selling 
papers, and Peach doing any odd job 
he could turn his hand to. And Fortune 
seemed at last to be smiling upon him, so 
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much so that he was able to give to Mrs. 
Leigh, at the end of both weeks, enough to 
fully cover the small additional expense 
of his board and lodging. He was quick 
to see others’ necessity and take advan- 
tage of it. And whether it was to hold a 
horse or carry a bag, he was *‘ Johnny on 
the spot,” as he expressed it. One day he 
made two dollars and a half guiding 
a couple of strangers from Texas about 
the city. This was his banner day. He 
had ridden in a carriage with them, and 
had had a great deal that was good to eat 
besides. 

Two days later Mr. Barney Schaeffer, 
horse-owner, book-maker, and gentleman 
gambler, while standing on a downtown 
corner at noon, glanced down and beheld 
the ubiquitous Peach looking up at him 
with a deprecatory but most insinuating 
smile of recognition. Now it chanced 
that Barney was feeling in more than 
his usual good spirits that day. He had 
slept well and eaten well, the weather 
was perfect, and the day before two of 
his horses had won at the Fair Grounds 
race-track, to his great delight, and to a 
large increase in the size of what he 
was pleased to term his ‘ bank- roll.” 
He therefore smiled at Peach in return, 
and asked him what he could do for him. 

‘*Nothin’,” said Peach, ‘‘ only you’re 
de ge’man dat give me dat five-dollar gold 
piece. Remember?” 

‘* At the theatre?” 

7, ar.” 

‘Yes, I remember.” 

Peach did not know what more to say. 
He had been so delighted at seeing his 
liberal friend again that he craved his 
recognition, and his heart was swelling 
with pride as he stood there talking. 
But here was a very embarrassing halt 
in the conversation. ‘‘ Well,” he said, 
finally, for lack of something better, ‘I 
got touched for it nearly all de very next 
mornin’.” 

“You did?” laughed Barney. ‘‘Who 
touched you?” 

‘* Me ole man.’ 

‘*That was tough,” said Barney; ‘ but 
you don’t expect me to give you another, 
do you?” 

‘*No,” laughed Peach, ‘‘ but I wish you 
could get me a job somewheres, some 
steady work.” 

“What can you do?” asked Barney. 

‘Most anyt’ing. I know more about 
horses dan anyt’ing else—’cept fightin’.” 


ghting! 
s; I'm purty good, if I do say 
meself; but den dat’s nothin’! You k: 
Chuck McGann? He's me_ brudd: 
This, to Peach, was a simple but wl 
sufficient explanation. 

‘* What kind of horses are you tal] 
about?” asked Barney. 

‘*Oh, any ole horses,” said Peach. 
ben workin’ and ridin’ up at de Broad 
stables, but lately dey ’ain’t had not) 
for me t’ do.” 

Barney showed a suddenly increas 
interest. ‘‘Are you the kid,” he ask 
‘*that used to ride up there at Wolfert’s, 
dressed as a jockey?” 

**Sure,” said Peach, his freckled lit: 
face all wrinkled up with a smile of cd 
light. ‘* Did y’ ever see me?” 

‘Yes,’ said Barney, ‘‘I saw you onc 
up there, and recollect telling myself 
the time that you’d make a good jocke: 
if you didn’t get heavy. What do 
weigh now?” 

‘**’ Bout ninety-five pounds.” 

‘Well, say, you get on the car 
me and come out to the track. I want 
to see you ride. I think I can give y 
a job as stable-boy, and perhaps I can 
work it to give you a ‘ mount’ once i) 
while.” 

To say that Peach was deliglited is 
give but a feeble idea of the state of 
feelings. 

He proved his ability as a rider to t 
satisfaction of his new employer, 
went conscientiously to work to learn t 
numerous other duties required of lim. 
A dollar a day was promised him as wages, 
and the second week of his employm: 
he was given a couple of ‘‘ mounts,” for 
which he received five dollars extra. 

The horses he had ridden lad merely 
been put in for exercise, so, as yet, 
Peach had not won any races. But, as 
Barney Schaeffer said, ‘‘ he showed hin 
self to be a good judge of pace, and got 
all out of a horse there was in him; bé 
sides which, he knew when to ‘break 
and generally ‘showed’ in front on thi 
start.” 

This praise from Barney, it may be be 
lieved, did not tend to increase Peacli’s 
popularity with Robb—Barney’s regula: 
jockey. In fact, he and Peach had neve 
been friends from the first. Robb,though 
considered ‘‘the cleverest jock at tli 
track,” was drunken, dissolute, and evi! 
minded. He made much money, but was 
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constantly in debt; for, as soon as he 
made it, he spent it in gambling or some 
other form of dissipation. 

Peach, on the other hand, had early 
promised Mrs. Leigh not to bet or gam 
ble: and although at times the temptation 
was strong when he felt that some cer 
tain horse would surely win, he manfully 
stuek to his promise, and brought home 
to Mrs. Leigh the money he made each 
week and insisted upon her taking it and 
ising it. ‘It’s allin de family, so what's 
de diff'rence?”’ he said, when she at first 
refused. So, with tears in her eyes, the 
poor woman took it, but kept an accurate 
account of it all, saying to herself, as a 
balm to her couscience, that she hoped 
some time to be able to make it good to 
hit 

Peach had not come to this, however, 
without a mental struggle. He 
loved the idea of having money of his 
own, and he loved the things that money 
would buy. He also wondered whether 
he ought not to hunt up his father and 
endeavor to help him. But when he 
came home at night and saw the look of 
mingled anxiety and patient suffering on 
Mrs. Leigh’s face, when he saw his friend 
Larry, the only boy who had ever been 
kind to him, toiling uncomplainingly to 
earn a few coppers and practising every 
self-denial, the thought of what he owed 
to them, and what and where he might 
have been without them, banished every 
selfish instinet, and left him the warm- 
hearted, generous little Irish boy that he 
was 

Jn the evening of which we speak the 
two boys sat up talking long after Mrs. 
Leigh had retired. ‘‘ Peach,” Larry had 
begun, “if we only had three hundred 
dollars, we wouldn’t need to worry any 
more.” 


severe 


‘Why not make it a t’ousand?” said 
Peach. ‘‘It’s just as easy.” 
‘No, no fooling,” said Larry. 
a scheme.” 

‘What is it?” 

‘Well, Vll tell you,” 
‘You know that new 
just been finished on Olive Street? 
there'll be hundreds of offices in 


““Tve 
got 
asked Peach. 
said Larry. 
building that’s 
Well, 
it, and 
room 
news and cigar stand. Now I 
know the manager. He’s a friend and 
customer of mine—pays me a nickel for 
a paper every night. Well, he told me 
the best offer they had for the privilege 


in the lobby there’s going to be 


for a 
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was fifty dollars a month, and that I 
could take it at that if I could get money 
enough to pay the rent in advance and 
buy a good stock. We could clear a 
hundred dollars a month, I know, just as 
easy as anything, if we could only get 
the money. I've got to let him know by 
the day after to-morrow.” 

Peach chewed a straw in silence. 

‘* What do you think?” said Larry. 

‘I tink it’s all right,” said Peach: 
‘* but we ‘ain't got de coin.” 

This seemed to be a lamentable fact, 
and though they whispered together for 
an hour devising ways and means, they 
could not get away from Peach's original 
view of the question; and at last they 
went to bed, excited but quite disheart- 
ened. 

The next morning early, Peach was 
surprised in the midst of his duties at 
‘*the quarters” by Mr. Schaeffer. ‘‘] 
out to the old gelding work, 
boys,” he said. ‘* How’s he looking this 
morning, Murphy?” he continued, turn- 
ing to the trainer. 

‘** He’s fit as a fiddle, Mr. Schaeffer,” 
swered Murphy. 

‘* Well, he’s entered to-day in the stake 
race, and I think we’ve got a good chance 
to pull down the purse. Take him 
around, Peach, while I hold the watch 
on him; forty-two will win the money.” 

Nero, a big, handsome, vicious brute, 
was led forth; and Peach, perched atop 
of him, sped around the track. 

‘* Forty-four in 
laughed Barney, as Peach passed under 
the “Why, 
that purse already spent!” 

“I'd feel safer,” said Murphy, “if 
seven-eighths instead of a mile. 
He's a sulky dog, and he quits when any 
him. Robb’s got to get away 
first, and hold the lead from start to fin 
ish, to win.” 

‘*He can do it,” said Barney. ‘‘ Juli 
ette’s the mare he's got to beat, if any one, 
except, perhaps, Phroso. He can break 
their hearts in the first three-quarters, and 
Robb knows how to save a horse for a 
finish.” 

Just then Robb appeared, looking tou 
sled,red-eyed,and sallow. Barney chaffed 
him a moment, and then becoming seri 
ous, talked with him long and earnestly 
about the forth-coming race. 

** Well, Murphy,” Peach heard him say 
later, ‘‘ I think here’s a ‘soft spot.’ I’m 
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going to give orders to hold Nero out 
in our book to-day, hunch the odds on 
Juliette and Phroso, and give the public 
all they want. Ill either be broke to- 
night or have money to sell,” and Barney 
went off whistling. Murphy pursed his 
lips after the Irish fashion, and looking 
after him, shook his head, but said no- 
thing. 

It chanced that afternoon that Peach, 
having nothing to do for a while, went 
out into the paddock and stood leaning 
over the rail, awaiting the coming race, 
and thinking how, with but fifty dollars 
to bet on Nero, he could win enough to 
complete Larry's. cherished scheme; for 
Barney had just been down to see that 
all was right, and Peach had _ heard 
him say that Nero was selling at 6 to 1. 
As he stood there he suddenly caught a 
glimpse of Robb and a stranger sneaking 
cautiously behind some sheds near the 
stables. Instantly his suspicions were 
aroused. He guessed that they were 
making for the ‘* quarters,” and, darting 


across the track, he entered the stable 
door and jumped into the huge feed-box, 
cautiously lowering the lid in time to 
save himself from being discovered by 
the two as they entered. 

‘‘Now hurry,” he heard Robb say; “I 


’ain’t got a minute.” 

‘* Well, there’s nothing to do but this: 
we want to stop Nero, and let Phroso 
win,” said the stranger. 

‘* What's in it for me?” asked Robb. 

‘*Here’s a ticket on Phroso that calls 
for two hundred and fifty. It’s yours if 
he wins.” 

‘* How about Juliette?” 

‘*She’ll have a bucket of cold water 
in her before she starts. Her trainer’s 
fixed.” 

‘‘Barney’s playing Nero. I hate to 
‘throw’ him.” 

‘‘He’s ‘nutty.’ I don’t believe you 
could win with Nero if you tried; but 
we don’t want to take no chances. We're 
betting three thousand dollars on Phroso 
in Louisville and Chicago.” 

‘* Well, it goes,” said Robb. ‘‘Gimme 
the ticket.” 

‘*Get him off bad, and he's beat,” said 
the stranger. 

‘*He’s a ‘dead one,’” said Robb; 
‘“don’t worry. Good-by,” and the stran- 
ger hurried out. 

Peach raised the lid a few inches and 
peered cautiously out. Robb was on his 


knees before a small trunk, which he w:. 
trying to unlock. Peach was thank/ 
to see that his back was toward him, }} 
jumped to the floor. ‘‘Gimme dat ti: 
et,” he demanded, as Robb quickly ar 
and faced him. 

‘** What ticket?” asked Robb. 

‘* Dat ticket,” said Peach, pointing 
the hand which Robb held half x 
him. 

‘**T like your face,” said Robb. ‘‘ Go on 
and get out of here, will you?” 

**Tll get out of here when you give me 
dat ticket, or tear it up, and not befor 

Robb was very much rattled. He 
quickly perceived that he was in a b: 
box. If he were to lose for Barney now 
he knew that Peach would tell the 
whole story, and probably have hin 
ruled off thé turf. But if he won 
him, he knew he would make some very 
vindictive enemies, and lose besides the 
two hundred and fifty dollars, which he 
sorely needed. Peach, upon his part, 
had reasoned it out that his best move 
was to secure that ticket, and so remove 
as far as it was possible, any incentive 
for Robb to ‘‘throw the race.” There 
was neither time nor opportunity for him 
to go clear up to the betting-ring for 
Barney. Already the signal had sound 
ed for ‘‘ saddling,” and the horses would 
soon be due ai the post. He thought of 
calling Murphy into his confidence—but 
he dared not let Robb out of his sight. In 
fact, it seemed to him that his position 
was a most trying one, and the outlook 
for his generous employer’s success was 
gloomy in the extreme. But he dete: 
mined to do what he could, and so con 
tinued stubbornly at his post. 

‘**You don’t understand this thing at 
all,” said Robb. 

‘‘T understand it all right,” said 
Peach. 

‘Well, how much do you want to 
keep your face closed, then?” asked Robb. 
*Tll give you half—” But he got no 
further. Peach no sooner caught tlie 
drift of his insulting remark than, with 
anger blazing in his eyes, he jumped for 
ward and struck him squarely across tlie 
mouth. And here.began the fight of his 
life. Robb, though slight, was taller, 
older, and heavier than Peach, and was 
also mad through and through. The 
room was small, and Robb’s superior 
reach gave him an immense advantage 
There was no attempt upon either side to 
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ye scientific; it was simply a ‘* mix-up.” 
They struggled desperately about the 
room with varying fortunes, until at last 
Peach received a cruel blow over the 
temple which nearly floored him. He 
staggered back against the feed-box, and 
Robb came on full of confidence, when 
Peach, with a final, sudden, and super- 

iman effort, launched a terrific blow 
straight at his face. It caught Robb on 
the end of his chin, and he fell as though 
struck by lightning. 

‘Thank God!” exclaimed Peach, ear- 
nestly, and picking up the ticket which 
Robb had dropped, he hurried fortli to 
hunt up Murphy. He had not far to go, 
for he met that worthy, full of wrath, on 
his way to **the quarters ” to know why 
Robb was late. Peach told him the 
story, and exhibited the pool-ticket in 
evidence. Murphy confined himself to 
expletives muttered under his breath. 
They found Robb sitting up, but looking 
pale. He turned his back and refused to 
speak to them. ‘*Come, Peacli,” said 
Murphy, ‘‘get on your togs; I guess 
you'll have to ride for us, now. Tl run 
up and see Barney and the judges. 
Hurry up to the weighing-stand as soon 
as you're dressed. Everything depends 
on you.” 

It seemed but a moment to Peach 
before he found himself on Nero, lined 
up before the starter, manoeuvring with 
four other boys to get off best when the 
flag dropped. 

Murphy had seen Barney, and notified 
the judges o. ihe change, which was im- 
mediately posted. Barney’s face had 
grown hard and white when Murphy 
told him what had happened. ‘‘I’m in 
pretty deep,” he said, ‘‘and it’s too late 
now to hedge. But go ahead. Peach 
may win out for me at that. I'll stay 
here as long as there is any betting, and 
round out my book as well as I can.” 

“Go right out, Peach, and run the 
rest of them off their legs in the first 
three quarters,” had been Murphy’s part- 
ing instructions. 

Now the flag dropped, and Peach on 
Nero was trailing last. He had a des- 
perate chance to get through at the first 
turn, but did not take it, whereat Mur- 
phy, down by the fence, threw up his 
hands in despair. And Barney, watch- 
ing the race from a stand in the betting- 
ring, coolly lighted a cigar, and remark- 
ed to his helpers, ‘‘ I guess it’s all over.” 
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Still, with the fascination which always 
attends such spectacles, he watched the 
gracefully moving figures in the distance, 
and before they had reached the half- 
mile post he began to take heart again. 
The field-glasses showed Peach sitting far 
forward in the saddle, and his horse run- 
ning undera double wrap. He was now in 
fourth place. Juliette and Phroso, in the 
lead, were running together at a killing 
pace. At the three-quarter pole Juliette 
threw it up and fell back behind Nero. 
‘*T thought so,” said Peach to himself. 
In Peach’s mind there was just one idea 
—'‘‘forty-two will win.” He knew at 
the rate they were going he could easily 
bring Nero under the wire inside of that 
time. He had originally intended to car- 
ry out Murphy’s instructions, but having 
unfortunately gotten off last, he was forced 
to plan a new campaign. Letting out 
a wrap on Nero, he settled down to ride. 
As they swung into the stretch he took 
the rail and drew ahead of the second 
horse. Only Phroso was now left to be 
beaten, but Phroso was full three lengths 
in the lead. In vain Peach looked for a 
sign of her faltering—the jockey had not 
even drawn his whip. Peach ground his 
teeth. ‘‘ Now or never,” he said, and dig- 
ging his spurs into Nero, he rode for all 
that was in him. The horse responded 
electrically, and in half the length of the 
stretch they shortened the gap until 
Nero’s nose was at Phroso’s saddle girth, 
and there he hung. Phroso’s jockey was 
whipping now at every jump. Peach 
was sitting low in his saddle, and riding 
like ademon. ‘‘If Nero sulks, I’m gone,” 
he thought; but Nero still ran true and 
kindly. Again Peach began to draw 
slowly ahead, and the two horses passed 
the grand stand neck and neck. Once 
more Peach dug his spurs into Nero’s 
sides, and under the very wire he fairly 
lifted him in, a nose in the lead. Even 
then Peach was not sure he had won, un- 
til, coming back, he espied Murphy run- 
ning to meet him, radiant with delight. 
‘We win!” exclaimed Murphy; ‘* forty- 
one and a half.’ Peach smiled, and rode 
on up to the judges’ stand. 

Barney stood just outside of the weigh- 
er’s box, and as Peach came out he picked 
him up and embraced him in sight of 
every one. That night, when the races 
were over, Barney found him at ‘the 
quarters” rubbing down Nero. ‘‘ Peach,” 
he said, simply, ‘* the luckiest thing I ever 
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AFTER THE RACE 


did was to give you that gold piece.” 
Peach kept at his work. 

‘* Nobody ever rode a prettier race than 
you did this afternoon.” 

‘T’anks,” said Peach. 

“You saved me more than I like to 
tell you, but [ll say this. I stood to go 
broke.” 

“Tm glad [ could win for you,” an 
swered Peach, ** but—” 

‘Yes, [know what the * but’ is. Here’s 
a present for you, and I never gave one 
more cheerfully. Go and buy the news- 
stand. Your little friend Larry told me 
all about it this forenoon. IL met him 
downtown.” Peach extended his hand, 
and Barney counted into it five one hun- 
dred dollar bills. Peach's eyes grew as 


large as saucers. Then, with one hand 
to the ground, he turned a somersault, 
after which he gave a yell of delight 
which startled every horse in the stable. 


** Peach,” said Barney, just before they 
parted that night to go their several 
ways, ‘‘ there’s one thing more Id like to 
know.” 

** What is it?” asked Peach. 

** It’s how a little sawed-off, hammered- 
down kid like you had the nerve to tackle 
a fellow like Robb; and, what's more, how 
you knocked him out.” 

Peach's car was coming, but he stopped 
and turned a moment as he stepped into 
the street. “*Dat’s easy,” he replied, 
‘but I tought I told you once before.” 
There was pride in his voice, but his face 
showed a tinge of sorrow. ‘* You know 
Chuck McGann? Well, he’s me brudder 
yood-night.” 

Peach boarded his car and was whisked 
away, but Barney stood there lighting 
a cigar, and wondering what his direct 
obligations were to Chuck, whom he did 
not know, for his vicarious assistance. 
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N the 14th of June, 1775, the Conti- 
( nental Congress, facing actual war, 
resolved ‘‘ that six companies of expert ri- 
flemen be immediately raised in Pennsy]- 
vania, two in Maryland, and two in Vir- 
ginia.... That each company, as soon as 
completed, march and join the army near 
Boston, and be there employed as light 
infantry.” These riflemen were the first 
troops ever levied on this continent by 
authority of a central representative gov- 
ernment. On the following day George 
Washington was appointed commander- 
in-chief. Such was the origin of the 
American army. 

The rifle, at this time, was a weapon un 
known to New England, and unused in 
the eastern districts of the other colonies. 
The infantry arm of the period was a 
smooth -bore musket, called *‘* Brown 
Bess” by English soldiers, and ‘* Queen's 
arm” by the Americans. It was very 
inaccurate, and of short range. Whien 
Putnam gave the command at Bunker 
Hill, ** Wait till you see the white of their 
eyes,” he did so because the muskets and 
shot-guns with which his men were arm- 
ed could not be relied upon to lit a man 
at a much greater distance. The rifle 
had been introduced into Pennsylvania 
about 1700 by Swiss and Palatine immi- 
grants, and was made by them at various 
border towns in that colony twenty or 
thirty years before the Revolution. Our 
frontiersmen, appreciating the superior 
accuracy of the grooved barrel, adopted 
the rifle at once, and improved upon the 
German model with such ingenuity that 
within a few years they had produced a 
new type of fire-arm, superior to all oth- 
ers, the American backwoods rifle. At 
the outbreak of our war for independence 
the rifle was used only in two widely 
separated parts of the earth—in central 
Europe, and along the frontiers of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and thie 
Carolinas. So the call of Congress for 
riflemen was, in fact, a call for the back- 
woodsmen of the Alleghanies. When 


hostilities were so imminent (Gage was 
already penned up in Boston, and Bunker 
Hill was but three days off), why did 
Congress send so far and wide for scat- 
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tered woodsmen, when the seaboard towns 
were alive with men eager to serve? 
Jolin Adams wrote to Gerry, after the 
resolution had passed, ** These are said to 
be all exquisite marksmen, and by means 
of the excellence of their firelocks, as 
well as their skill in the use of them, to 
send sure destruction to great distances.” 
It was plain enough that a corps of such 
sharpshooters, hardy, indomitable, expe- 
rienced in forest war, would be the right 
material to meet British regulars, 

There seems to have been another and 
a deeper motive which impelled Congress 
at this critical hour to hazard the delay 
of sending for the mountaineers. As yet 
there ad been no actual rupture between 
England and the colonies. Far-seeing 
men were urging the country to defend 
its birthright; but would the people fol- 
low? The feeling of loyalty to Great 
Britain was still strong among the in- 
fluential classes —so strong that, only 
two days before this call for riflemen was 
issued, Congress itself had been constrain- 
ed to appeal to the twelve colonies that 
they observe a common fast-day in recog- 
nition of King George IIT. as their rightful 
sovereign, and enjoining them to look to 
God for a reconciliation with the parent 
state. Most of our colonists lived within 
shipping distance of tide-water, and had 
periodical communication with England. 
They depended upon the mother-couutry 
for a market, and for most of the luxuries 
of life. Ties of kindred were kept alive 
by mails and newspapers, as well as by 
personal contact with visitors from abroad. 
Blood had been spilled, it was true, but 
only in a few skirmishes, which history 
might dismiss as riots. The colonies were 
still separated by petty jealousies and 
local pride. Cavalier mocked at Puri- 
tan, and Knickerbocker mistrusted both. 
When the supreme moment arrived, 
would these discordant elements act to- 
gether, would Virginia strike hands with 
Massachusetts, would Pennsylvania forget 
her quarrels with Connecticut and Mary- 
land?) Granting that war was inevitable, 
it was, above all else, essential that this 
continental army should have a nucleus 
which was not provincial, but American. 
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The call for riflemen reveals a subtler 
nolicy than appears on the surface —a 
licey no doubt suggested by the only 
in in Congress who knew the back- 
oodsmen like a brother, who had march- 
with them, camped with them, fought 
by side with them—by Washington 
nself. This frontier folk remembered 
father-land but the wilderness they 
i. Procuring everything they needed 
om the forest with their own hands, 
ey asked nothing from civilization, and 
ere never in debt. Unschooled in world- 
arts, indifferent to wealth, judging all 
en by personal merit, practising the open- 
inded generosity of primitive manhood, 
irs was a true democracy. 
The men of the border were not un- 
prepared for a call to arms. The first 
rvmal threat of armed rebellion against 
Great Britain had come from the Penn- 
yivania frontier. On the 13th of May, 
i774, a town meeting had been held in 
Boston, at which an appeal was issued 
to all the sister colonies, inviting a 
niversal suspension of exports and im- 
ports, promising to suffer for America 
ith becoming fortitude, confessing that 
singly they might find their trial too 
vere, and entreating not to be left to 
suffer alone, when the very being of 
every colony, considered as a free peo- 
ple, depended upon the event.” Cou- 
iers carried this appeal throughout the 
country. In the cities there was hesi- 
taney or refusal. As aclass, the gentry 
ind men of property, when not outspoken 
tories, were fearful of turbulence or of 
commercial loss, and could not be in- 
duced to take what they considered a 
reckless leap into the dark. As Dick- 
inson said in Philadelphia, when Paul 
Revere brought the entreaty of Boston: 
‘They will have time enough to die. 
Let them give the other provinces time 
to think and resolve. If they expect to 
drag them by their own violence into 
mad measures, they will be left to perish 
vy themselves, despised by their enemies, 
and almost detested by their friends.” 
But wherever public affairs were direct- 
ed by the farmers and tradesmen and 
mechanics, there was but one response, 
courteous towards England, but firm 
against encroachments; and when the 
ippeal of stricken Massachusetts reached 
the log cabins of the Alleghanies, our 
backwoodsmen asked for no time to 
think and resolve. Little indeed it mat- 
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tered to them whether tea was a shil- 
ling a pound ora guinea a pound; they 
never drank it. No personal consid- 
srations bound these Scotch-Irish and 
Pennsylvania-German borderers to the 
men of New England. But like a slap 
in the face came the news that American 
manhood was insulted. Liberty to these 
woodsmen was the breath of life. 

On the 4th of June, 1774, the inhabi 
tants of little Hanover, then in Lancaster 
County, on the frontier of Pennsylvania, 
met to express their sentiments, and it 
was unanimously resolved: 


Ist. That the recent action of the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain is iniquitous and op- 
pressive. 

2d. That it is the bounden duty of the peo- 
ple to oppose every measure which tends to 
deprive them of their just prerogatives. 

3d. That in a closer union of the colonies 
lies the safeguard of the liberties of the peo- 
ple. 

4th. That in the event of Great Britain at- 
tempting to force unjust laws upon us by the 
strength of arms, our cause we leave to Heaven 
and our rifles. 


No smooth, conciliatory phrases here. 
The rifles were ready. The riflemen 
would bare their heads to no lord but the 
Lord of Gideon. This was ten months 
before Patrick Henry arose in the Vir- 
ginia convention and declared plainly: 
‘We must fight! An appeal toarms and 
the God of Hosts is all that is left to us.” 

From Pennsylvania to South Carolina 
the backwoodsmen were of one mind, and 
spoke it forthright,anticipating by months 
the Declaration of Independence. 

The readiness of the backwoodsmen 
to take up arms was in striking contrast 
to the state of military affairs along 
the coast. Massachusetts had searce a 
dozen serviceable cannon, and for half 
of these there was no ammunition. In 
the whole colony of New York there were 
only a hundred pounds of powder for sale, 
The men who hastily assembled at Cam- 
bridge, after the affair at Lexington, were 
enthusiastic but unruly. Commissions 
had been granted to everybody who, 
through local influence or prestige as a 
civilian, could raise a company or a regi- 
ment. The first general selected by Mas- 
sachusetts was too infirm to ride a horse. 
The vitally important duties of arming, 
equipping, and sustaining the army were 
intrusted to merchants and professional 
men who had no adequate conception of 
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the requirements, and whose labor, though 
zealous and well-meaning, was one long 
series of blunders. When war broke out, 
no provision had been made for arming, 
feeding, clothing, or paying the volun- 
teers, or caring for the sick and wounded. 
For lack of tents, the men made dugouts 
and lean-tos. Many of the soldiers had 
to return home for the bare necessities of 
life. When Washington made ready to 
press the siege of Boston and provoke a 
general engagement, he found that, owing 
to a mistake of the committee of supplies, 
the whole amount of powder in camp 
would barely furnish nine cartridges per 
man. Time which should have been spent 
in preparation had been wasted in discus- 
sion, or devoted to fasting and prayer. 

But the men of the wilderness were al- 
ways ready. Overevery cabin door hung 
a well-made rifle, correctly sighted, and 
bright within from frequent wiping and 
oiling. Beside it were tomahawk and 
knife, a horn of good powder, and a pouch 
containing bullets, patches, spare flints, 
steel, tinder, whetstone, oil and tow for 
cleaning the rifle. A hunting-shirt, moc- 
casins, and a blanket were near at hand. 
In case of alarm, the back woodsman seized 
these things, put a few pounds of rock- 
ahominy and jerked venison into his 
wallet, and in five minutes was ready. 
It mattered not whether two men or two 
thousand were needed for war, they could 
assemble in a night, armed, accoutred, and 
provisioned for a campaign. 

As soon as a pioneer boy was big enough 
to level a rifle, he was given powder and 
ball to shoot squirrels. After a little prac- 
tice he was required to bring in as many 
squirrels as he had received charges, 
under penalty of a severe lecture, or even 
of having his jacket ‘‘ tanned.” At the age 
of twelve the boy became a fort soldier, 
with loop-hole assigned him from which 
to fight when the settlers rallied against 
an Indian foray. Growing older, he be- 
came a hunter of deer, elk, buffalo, and 
bear, skilled in trailing and in utilizing 
cover, capable of enduring long marches 
through trackless mountain forests. At 
night he was content to curl up in a sin- 
gle blanket beside a small fire, and sleep 
under the roof of heaven. If it rained, 
in a few minutes he built him a lodge of 
bark or boughs, with no implement but 
his one-pound tomahawk. Incessant war 
with the Indians taught him to be his 
own general, to be ever on the alert, to 


keep his head and shoot straight um 
fire. Pitted against an enemy whio ¢ 
no quarter, but tortured the living 
sealped the dead, he became himse|; 
stanch fighter who never surrender 
The wilderness bred men of iron, and pro 
ably contained a greater number of ex) 
riflemen than eould now be mustered 
all America. It was the pick of thes: 
which Congress asked. 

But the west had wars of its own | 
fight. The Indians, finding that the ov 
barrier chain of the Alleghanies 
no longer impregnable to the white 
vaders, grew desperate, and fought wit! 
redoubled fury. Moreover, one of 1) 
first acts of the British government, afte: 
the Revolution began, was to incite | 
savages to attack the colonies in the rea) 
White renegades and ne’er-do-wells y 
had found refuge in the wilderness 
turned tory, and preyed upon the ii 
dustrious settlers. Every man along th 
border was really needed at home, to hx 
form a rear-guard of the Revoluti 
Yet, with characteristic generosity, rifi 
men were spared. The first men who 
marched to assist New England in her sor 
need were the pioneers of the great west 

Congress passed its resolution creating 
a corps of these sharpshooters on the 14t 
of June, 1775. Couriers on relays of swift 
horses carried the news to the various 
county committees on the frontier, wh 
were empowered to commission officers 
for the purpose. The committees acte 
at once. The officers despatched the 
scouts to summon the men. On the 1St! 
of July the first company of riflemen 
Nagel’s Berks County ‘‘ Dutchmen,” a: 
rived at Cambridge, and within less than 
sixty days from the date of the resolutio: 
of Congress 1430 backwoodsmen, instead 
of the 810 required, had been raised 
equipped by themselves, and had joined 
the army before Boston, after marching 
from four to seven hundred miles ove: 
difficult roads—all without a farthing b 
ing advanced by the Continental treasury 

Volunteers had poured into the litt\ 
recruiting stations in such numbers as to 
embarrass the officers, who fain would 
have been spared the duty of diserimina 
ting. One of these officers, beset by a 
much greater number of applicants thav 
his instructions permitted him to enrol! 
and being unwilling to offend any, hil 
upon a clever expedient. Taking a piec 
of chalk, he drew upon a blackened board 
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e figure of a man’s nose, and placing 
is at such a distance that none but ex- 
rts could hope to hit it with a bullet, 
declared that he would enlist only 
ose who shot nearest to the 
<tv-odd hit the nose. On hearing of 
s incident, the Virginia Gazette 
‘*General Gage, take 


mark, 


ex- 


iimed, care of 


ur nose!” 

On the 22d of 
ennsvivania to raise two more com- 
nies, making a total of eight from that 
olony; but on the 11th of July it 


June, Congress directed 


was 
nformed that had 
sed two companies instead of one, and 
ordingly the nine from 
Pennsylvania were formed into a bat- 
on under William Thomp 
_of Carlisle, and were mustered 
The men 
two companies from 


Lancaster County 


companies 


Colonel 
into 
» Continental service. were 
‘ sted as follows: 
Cumberland County, two from Lancaster, 
ind one each from York, Northumber- 

nd, Bedford, Berks, and Northampton. 

ie limits of these counties were more 
tensive then than now, taking in near- 
Many 
the officers of this battalion afterwards 
distinction. Colonel Thompson 

is promoted to brigadier-general in the 
following He was by 

s lieutenant-colonel, Edward Hand, of 
Laneaster, who, after brilliant conduct at 
Long Island and Trenton, became briga- 


all of western Pennsylvania. 
ose to 


} 
year. succeeded 


er-general, and subsequently major-gen- 

al. Major Robert Magaw, of Carlisle, 

‘ame colonel of the Fifth Pennsylvania 
Battalion. Captain James Chambers be- 
came lieutenant-colonel of the rifles; and 
the captain of the other Cumberland com- 
siny, the brave William Hendricks, was 

led in the assault on Quebec. 

The frontiersmen of Maryland and Vir- 
cinia were equally prompt. Both of the 
Maryland companies were enlisted from 
lrederick County. One of them was 
commanded by Thomas Price, who rose 
o the rank of colonel, and whose first 
lieutenant, Otho Holland Williams, be- 
brigadier - general. The other 
Maryland company was led by Michael 
Cresap, a famous border warrior, whom 
Jefferson wrongly accused of killing the 
Indian chief Logan, ‘‘the friend of the 
white man.” Cresap was ill when his 
commission reached him, but calling his 
clerk, he mounted the lad on a fast horse 
and sent him across the mountains to 
summon the woodsmen. His old com- 


came a 
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rades responded to a man, and Cresap, 
though stricken with a mortal ailment, 
led them to Cambridge, dying soon after. 
Of one of the Virginia companies, under 
Captain Erisson, nothing is known; but 
the other was a host in itself, being com 
manded by the lion-hearted Daniel Mor 
gan, now only a raw frontiersman, but 
destined to become one of the most brill 
iant generals of the war, and a personal 
favorite with Washington. Morgan had 
just returned from Dunmore’s Indian war 
when the news came of the passage of 
the Boston port bill. ‘‘ We had 
the Indians,” he says, ‘‘ brought them to 
order, and confirmed a treaty of peace; 
and on our return home, at the mouth of 


beaten 


the river Hockhockin, we were informed 
of hostilities being offered to our breth- 
We, as an 
army victorious, formed ourselves into a 
society, pledging our words of honor to 


ren the people of Boston. 


each other to assist our brethren in Bos 
ton,in ease hostilities should commence, 
which did on the 19th of April ensuing, 
at Lexington.” It Morgan 

few days to raise ninety-six expert marks- 
* When Mor- 
gan cried, with his martial inspiration, 
‘Come, boys, who’s for the camp before 
Cambridge?’ the mountaineers turned out 
to a man.” 

About two-thirds of the riflemen were 
of Scotch-Irish descent, and nearly all of 
the remainder were ‘‘ Pennsylvania Dutch- 
men ”’—that is to say, of Swiss or Palatine 
origin. Many of the Marylanders and 
Virginians were immigrants from western 
Pennsylvania. The famous rifle corps 
which Morgan afterwards formed from 
marksmen picked from the whole army 
is usually referred to as ‘‘ Morgan’s Vir- 
ginians,” but, as a matter of fact, two- 
thirds of them were Pennsylvanians, 
including a considerable number of Penn- 
sylvania Germans. One of the latter, a 
Mr. Lauk, who with Morgan from 
the beginning to the end of the war, was 
the last survivor of the Once, 
when Morgan was asked which race of 
those composing the American armies 
made the best soldiers, he replied: ‘‘ As 
for the fighting part of the matter, the 
men of all races are pretty much alike; 
they fight as much as they find necessary, 
and more. But, sir, for the grand 
essential in the composition of a good 
soldier, give me the ‘Dutchman’— he 
starves well.” 


took but a 


men. General Custis says: 


was 
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At Fredericktown, Maryland, and Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, the men of Cre- 
sap’s company gave exhibitions of their 


astonishing skill with the rifle. After 


shooting by turns at a piece of paper 
size of a dollar, nailed on a black 
ened board sixty yards distant, and gen- 
erally hitting it or shooting very near it, 
they varied the amusement by shooting 
in a prone position, from their breasts, 
sides, or backs, and by running a short 


the 


and then firing, to show that 
they were equally certain of their aim 
when Final- 
ly one of two brothers took a piece of 
board, only five inches broad and seven 
inches long, with a similar piece of paper 
centred it for a bull’s-eye, and held 
the in his hand while the other 
brother shot through the paper. Posi- 
tions were then reversed, and the second 
brother held the board. The spectators 
were more astonished than pleased at this 
performance, when, to their horror, one 
of the men placed the bit of board be- 
tween his thighs, and supporting it thus, 
stood smilingly erect while his brother 
shot eight bullets successively through 
the board. This shooting was done off- 
hand, at a distance said to have been 
‘‘ upwards of sixty yards,” though it was 
probably not over forty yards. The by- 
standers were assured that there were 
more than fifty men in the company who 
could perform the same feat, and that 
there was not one but could ‘‘ plug nine- 
teen bullets out of twenty within an ineh 
of the head of a tenpenny nail.” To 
show the absolute confidence that they 
had in each other’s marksmanship, some 
of the riflemen offered to stand with ap- 
ples on their heads while others shot them 
off at a considerable distance; but the 
sensible townspeople refused to witness 
such foolhardiness. 

The peculiar costume of the back woods- 
men attracted even more attention than 
their exhibitions of marksmanship. Its 
pattern was borrowed from the Indians. 
It consisted, first, of an ash-colored hunt- 
ing-shirt of coarse linen or linsey-wool- 
Buckskin was worn in cool wea- 
ther, but it was too hot for summer wear. 
The shirt had a double cape, and was 
fringed along the edges and seams. Upon 
its breast was the motto ‘‘ Liberty or 
Death.” Around the waist it was secured 
by a belt, usually of wampum, in which 
were thrust the ever-useful tomahawk and 


distance 


manceuvring as in battle. 


on 
board 
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skinning-knife. Some of the men 
buckskin breeches; but others prefer 
leggings of the same material, reac] 
above the knees, and an Indian 
clout, their thighs being left naked 
Captain Morg 
himself wore the breech-clout durin, 
fearful midwinter march throug! 
Maine wilderness to Quebec, lis | 
thighs exposed to the elements and Ja: 
ated by thorns and brush. The rifi 
man’s head-dress was a soft round 
with a feather in it. On his feet he y 
buckskin moceasins ornamented 
squaw-work in beads and stained por 
pine quills. Shoulder - belts 
the canteen, bullet-pouch, and powd 
horn. The officers were distinguished 
crimson sashes worn over the shoul 
and around the waist, their only insignia 
Some of the officers disdained 
preferring to carry rifles, like their men 
Colonel Roosevelt calls the hunting 
shirt ‘‘the most picturesque and distii 
tively national dress ever worn in An 
ica.” It was adopted by the backwoods 
men because it was loose, light, cheap 
inconspicuous in the woods, and easy to 
wash. In 1758, when Washington was 
serving in the French war, he wrote fron 
Fort Cumberland to Colonel Bouquet, 
recommending in the strongest terms that 
liis men be permitted to wear the India: 
dress. ‘‘If I were left to pursue my 0\ 
inclinations,” he said, ‘‘ I would not on|\ 
order the men to adopt the Indian dress 
but cause the officers to do it also, and |x 
the first to set the example myself. No 
thing but the uncertainty of obtaining 
the general approbation causes me to lies 
itate a moment to leave my regimentals 
at this place, and proceed as light as an) 
Indian in the woods.” Bouquet adopted 
the suggestion at once. Several times i1 
his correspondence Washington express 
ed his fondness for the backwoods garb 
on account of its lightness and sufficienc) 
without extra baggage. When called to 
command the American army at Cam 
bridge, he recommended it for anotlier 
reason. Writing to the President of Con 
gress concerning the lack of clothing, |i 
said: ‘‘I am of opinion that a number o! 
hunting-shirts, not less than ten thou 
sand, would in a great degree remove tliis 
difficulty in the cheapest and quickest 
manner. I know nothing in a specula 
tive view more trivial, yet which, if put 
in practice, would have a happier ten- 
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deney to unite the men and abolish those 
provineial distinctions that lead to jea- 


lousy and dissatisfaction.” Mark well the 
iter phrase. The hunting- shirt 

, emblem of liberty, which never in the 
history of man was worn by an enslaved 
people. It was distinctive. It meant, 

We are Americans.” And when Con- 
cress drew its first levies from the back- 

oods, it did not alone secure the services 

the finest marksmen living. Some- 
thing more was gained. It was the moral 
effect, upon the camp at Cambridge, of 
independence typified by flesh and blood, 
ad in American garb and wielding an 

\merican weapon. 

Washington was a strict disciplinarian 
vho observed military conventions when- 
ever there was sufficient reason back of 
them; but he had a vein of hard common- 
sense as well, and nowhere did he show it 
more conspicuously than in discarding 
the heavy and galling harness of the mili- 
tary dandy and substituting for it the 
ight, easy-fitting, workmanlike dress of 
the frontiersman. The British soldier was 
condemned to stagger under a burden fit 
only for an army mule. He wore a 
heavy, long-skirted red coat, which made 
the best possible target for the enemy. 
His tight-fitting breeches impeded every 
movement and checked the free circula- 
tion of the blood. His neck was bound 
in a high leather stock, which was actual 
torture to wear. Mr. Ross, the editor of 
the Cornwallis Correspondence, says that 
at Bunker Hill ‘‘ the British moved to the 
attack in heavy marching order, with 
days’ provisions— altogether a 
veight of 125 pounds!” 

The first lesson in wooderaft that the 
hunter learned ‘Go 
Every article in his seant outfit 
down to the practicable 


was 


Lhree 


back woods 
lieht.” 


cut 


was, 


was last 


. . . ad 
ounce—save only the barrel of his rifle. 


Finding that the Indian, who had re- 
duced marching and camping to a science, 
could with ease outdistance any white 
man on a long journey, he studied the 
reason, and found it in the lightness of 
the red man’s outfit and the remarkable 
skill with which he utilized nature’s sup- 
ply store. Adopting the Indian’s dress 
and commissariat, the white hunter found 
himself equally agile and enduring. Citi- 
fied people mistook this choice of dress for 
affectation, for a desire to appear bizarre. 

It was the silly fashion of those times,” 
says acontemporary writer, ‘‘ for riflemen 
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to ape the manners of savages.” This is 
the remark of a tenderfoot. Ages of ex- 
perience had taught the Indian his wood 
craft, and no race of civilized men has yet 
succeeded in matching it. The skill which 
can make the best of all possible canoes 
with no material but a growing tree, and 
no implement but a crooked knife, is not 
to be despised. It has been said that only 
three human devices have ever reached 
perfection —the bow, the boomerang, and 
the violin. Of these the savage has in- 
vented two. For perfect adaptation of 
means to an end, it would be hard to find 
better examples than the Indian’s moe 
easin and his rockahominy. 

The moceasin is the most rational and 
comfortable of all foot-wear. In moc 
casins the feet have full play; they can 
bend and grasp; there is nothing to chafe 
them or to impede circulation. In moc- 
easins move like an acrobat, 
crossing slender and slippery logs, climb 


one can 
ing trees, or passing with ease and secur 
ity along dizzy trails on the mountain 
side where a slip might mean sure de 
struction. The feet do not stick fast in 
mud. In the North, when the mercury 
is far below zero and no civilized 
will protect the feet from freezing, the 
savage suffers inconvenience. His 
moccasins, stuffed with dried grass, let 
the blood course freely. The perspira- 
tion may freeze on the hay in a solid 
lump of ice, but the feet remain warm 
and dry. The buckskin moceasin, Ind- 
ian-tanned with brains and wood 
smoke, always dries soft after a wetting. 
In autumn, when all the leaves and twigs 
are dry as tinder, a man wearing shoes 
makes a noise in the forest like a troop of 
cavalry; but in moccasins he can move 
swiftly through the woods with the stealth 
of a panther. The feet are not bruised, 
for, after enjoying for a time the freedom 
of natural covering, these hitherto blun- 
dering members become like hands, and 
feel their way through the dark like those 
of a eat, avoiding obstacles as though 
gifted with a special sense. Best of all, 
the moccasin is light. Inexperienced 
sportsmen and soldiers affect high-topped 
laced boots with heavy soles and hobnails, 
imagining that these are most serviceable 
for rough wear. But these boots weigh 
between four and five pounds, while a 
pair of thick moose-hide moccasins weigh 
only eleven ounces. In marching ten 
miles, a man wearing the clumsy boots 
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lifts twenty tons more shoe-leather than 
if he wore moccasins. 

Rockahominy is the most nourishing 
and digestible of all condensed foods. It 
is simply Indian corn parched to a light 
brown and then pounded or ground toa 
coarse powder. It is ground coarse 
enough to mix with water without get- 
ting pasty. A few ounces, generally 
about four, are stirred in a cup of water 
and drunk. The corn swells in the stom- 
ach, and the man is fed for five or six 
hours. Rockahominy will not mould or 
deteriorate in a moist climate, nor is it 
attacked by insects when carried in athin 
muslin bag.. Among the first white set- 
tlers of the wilderness it was known as 
‘*coal flour”; by the Mexicans it is called 
pinole. Our pioneers relied upon it as 
their sole provision, besides game killed, 
and made long campaigns on rockahom- 
iny alone when game was scarce or fear 
of Indians prevented hunting. 

The backwoodsman had been quick to 
learn what it has taken centuries of hard 
knocks to hammer into the heads of mil- 
itary pundits, namely: that the men who 
can march hard and shoot straight will 
win; and that any rule or tool that in- 
terferes is criminal folly. 

I dwell at some length upon this mat- 
ter of equipment because it explains in 
great part the extraordinary feats of 
marching without pack-trains which were 
performed by our riflemen in the Revolu- 
tion. After five years of campaigning, 
from Canada to the Carolinas, Morgan 
replied to General Greene’s offer of 
wagons for transportation: ‘* Wagons 
would be an impediment, whether we at- 
tempt to annoy the enemy or provide for 
our own safety. It is incompatible with 
the nature of light troops to be encum- 
bered with luggage.” We have noted 
the promptitude with which the riflemen 
were mustered and marched to Cam- 
bridge. Cresap made a phenomenal jour- 
ney over difficult roads, leaving Freder- 
ick, Maryland, July 18, and arriving at 
the American camp on August 9, having 

covered 550 miles in twenty-two days; 
but this performance was in turn eclipsed 
by Morgan, who led his woodsmen, in bad 
weather, 600 miles, from Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, to Cambridge, in twenty-one days. 

When Washington, one day riding 
along his lines, saw the fringed hunting- 
shirts of the Virginians approaching, the 
reserve of his naturally undemonstrative 


nature broke down. ‘At the sight 
stopped; the riflemen drew nearer, ; 
their commander, stepping in front, m 
the military salute, exclaiming, ‘Gen 
from the right bank of the Potoma, 
Washington dismounted, came to ny 
the battalion, and going down the 
with both arms extended, shook ha 
with the riflemen one by one, tears rol]i; 
down his cheeks as he did so. He t 
mounted, saluted, and silently rode on 
The riflemen were at once employ 
as sharpshooters, and kept the ene: 
continually in hot water. Hitherto 
British outposts had been safe eno 
within stone’s-throw of the Ameri 
lines, but they now found, to their ec 
that it was almost certain death to 
pose their heads within two hund: 
yards of arifleman. So frequent beea 
the returns of officers, pickets, and art 
lerymen shot at long range that Edmu 
Burke exclaimed in Parliament, ‘* Yo 
officers are swept off by the rifles if th 
show their noses!” In the British camp 
the riflemen were called ‘* shirt-tail me. 
with their cursed twisted guns; the most 
fatal widow-and-orphan makers in tli 
world.” The presence was a godse1 
to the impoverished American army, 
their fire was more effective than artiller: 
and consumed but a tithe of the powde: 
In September three companies of tli 

riflemen were ordered to join the expe 
tion under Benedict Arnold which was to 
invade Canada. The harrowing details 
of that long march through the frozen 
wilderness are well known to readers « 
Revolutionary history. The riflemen 
formed the vanguard of the expeditio: 
and stood the frightful hardships of 1 
journey better than any of the other 
troops. Many of the New-Englande: 
thongh better used to the climate, wer 
daunted by the cold, starvation, and e) 
cessive toil, and deserted; but not a rill 
man wavered. In the assault upon Que 
bee which followed, the sharpshooters 
alone succeeded in penetrating to tlie 
heart of the town. Had they been sup 
ported by the other troops, Quebec would 
probably have fallen. As it was, sw 
rounded by overwhelming numbers, they 
fought desperately until further resist 
ance would have meant massacre. Tlie 
saptives, including Morgan, were after-. 
wards exchanged, and most of them re 
enlisted. The nine other companies 
which had been left at Boston remained 
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there during the winter, and on the mem- 
orable 1st of January, 1776, were reorgan- 
ved as the First Regiment of Foot of the 
Continental Army. The next spring 
Washington wrote to the President of 
Congress recommending that the rifle- 
men, Whose term would expire in July, 
should be induced to continue in the ser- 
vice. ‘They are indeed a very useful 
corps: but I need not mention this, as 
their importance is already well known 
to the Congress.” A large number of 
them served throughout the war, winning 
distinction in nearly every important bat- 
tle from Long Island to Yorktown. 

These were by no means the only 
troops furnished by the backwoodsmen 
in our war for independence. The Penn- 
svivania Rifle Regiment (Colonel Samuel 
Miles). the Eleventh and Twelfth Penn- 
sylvania Continental Line, several com- 
panies of other regiments from the same 
colony, Colonel Moses Rawlings’s Mary- 
land Riflemen, the Augusta Riflemen and 
others of Virginia, and several regiments 
from the Carolinas, were mustered most- 
ly from the frontier. Pre-eminent among 
all these organizations was the famous 
corps of sharpshooters which Morgan se- 
lected from the best shots in the whole 
army. At Saratoga, the turning - point 
of the Revelution, the marksmanship of 
these latter riflemen virtually decided the 
battle. Several times during this en- 
gagement Colonel Morgan had _ noticed 
a noble-looking officer of the enemy. 
mounted upon a splendid gray horse, 
dashing from one end of the line to the 
other encouraging his troops. Morgan 
recognized the brave fellow as an officer 
whose conduct he had admired in the bat- 
tle of the 19th of September. It was 
General Fraser, who was considered by 
the Americans a more skilful and dan- 
gerous leader than Burgoyne, and Mor- 
gan himself regarded the issue of the 
contest doubtful: as long as Fraser re- 
mained in the saddle. Soon after the 
action commenced, General Arnold, who 
well knew Fraser’s ability, soughk* out 
Morgan and said: ‘‘ That officer upon the 
gray horse is a host in himself. He 
must be disposed of. Direct the atten- 
tion of some of your sharpshooters to 
him.” Morgan’s generous instincts re- 
belled, but he saw the necessity of per- 
forming’ the cruel duty. ‘‘ War,” as 
Macaulay says, ‘‘is never lenient but 
where it is wanton.” Selecting twelve of 
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his best marksmen, he posted them in a 
suitable position, and pointing out the 
doomed warrior, said to his men, ** He is 
a brave fellow, but he must die.” Some 
of the riflemen climbed into trees to get 
better sight. Among them was Tim Mur- 
phy, a renowned scout from Northumber- 
land County, Pennsylvania, who, by 
means of a double-barrelled rifle, then a 
novelty, had been uncommonly success- 
ful in the Indian wars. The shot was 
very difficult, for the distance was nearly 
a quarter of a mile, and the backwoods 
rifles had no elevating sights. The rifle- 
men rested their long pieces on the forks 
of limbs and began firing. In a mo- 
ment the crupper of the gray horse was 
cut by a bullet. Within the next min- 
ute another ball passed through the 
horse’s mane a little back of his ears. 
An aide remarked to Fraser: ‘* Sir, it is 
evident that you are marked out for par- 
ticular aim. Would it not be prudent 
for you to retire from this place?” Fraser 
replied, ‘‘ My duty forbids me to fly from 
danger.” The next instant a bullet from 
Murphy’s rifle struck him through the 
body, and he was carried mortally wound- 
ed from the field. 

The tactics of the backwoodsmen were 
essentially different from those prac- 
tised by the best military authorities. It 
was the rule of war for troops to attack 
in solid formation, reserving their fire till 
at very close quarters. Bayonets were 
feared more than bullets. The standard 
infantry musket was very inaccurate, and 
had no rear sight. The musketry in- 
structions simply required each soldier to 
point his weapon horizontally, brace him- 
self for its vicious recoil, and pull the 
ten-pound trigger till the gun went off. 
The idea was that, by dropping so many 
bullets in a given time upon a certain 
area containing a given number of the 
enemy, so many men would probably 
be hit. But the backwoodsman was a 
hunter, who shot to kill. Attack in close 
order against such men was suicidal. The 
backwoodsman fought always as a skir- 
misher, taking advantage of every bit of 
available cover, exposing himself as little 
as possible, and directing his murderous 
aim chiefly against the enemy’s officers, 
because the bravest troops are apt to lose 
heart and be stricken with panie when 
they see their leaders fall. The British 
regarded such tactics as ‘‘ sneaking” and 
‘*cowardly.” ‘‘Come out and fight in the 
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open, like men,” they would say. On 
this sentiment military history has long 
since passed verdict. C'est magnifique, 
mais ce n'est pas la guerre. The back- 
woodsmen were simply a century ahead 
of the times in their methods of war. 
The British themselves soon found it ex- 
pedient to hire Indians and Hessian jiigers 
to fight our sharpshooters, but neither of 
these mercenaries proved a match for the 
tall woodsmen of the Alleghanies. 

There seem to have been but two Eng- 
lishmen in the Revolution who were ex- 
pert shots with the rifle. Both of them 
had learned to use and prefer this weapon 
while serving with German jagers in the 
Seven Years’ War. Both commanded 
riflemen in the Revolution, and met our 
frontiersmen in battle. One of these 
was George Hanger, subsequently fourth 
Baron Coleraine, who commanded a Hes- 
sian jiiger company, and rose to the rank 
of colonel. Hanger says in his book for 
sportsmen, published in 1814, that the 
best shots among the American back- 
woodsmen, shooting in good light when 
there was no wind blowing to deflect the 
bullet, could hit a man’s head at 200 
yards, or his body at 300 yards, with great 
certainty. As foreign rifles at that peri- 
od could not be relied upon for aecuracy 
at such distances, Hanger goes into great 
detail explaining the reasons for the 
American rifle’s superiority, showing that 
he was a competent judge and a trust- 
worthy witness. He tells how once, 
when he and General Tarleton were mak- 
ing a reconnoissance, an American rifle- 
man got in position full 400 yards from 
them (Hanger paced the distance after- 
wards) and fired two deliberate shots at 
them. Hanger and the general were 
side by side on horseback, their knees al- 
most touching, and a mounted orderly 
was directly in their rear. The first shot 
passed between the two officers, and the 
second killed the orderly’s horse. 

The other British rifleman was Major 
Patrick Ferguson, the inventor of a 
breech-loading rifle with which some of 
his men were armed. Ferguson com- 
manded the British forces at King’s 
Mountain, where he was attacked by the 
backwoodsmen from Tennessee. This 
was the first pitched battle in civilized 
war in which rifles were exclusively 
used by one of the contesting arinies. 
The backwoodsmen carried by storm a 
position naturally more difficult than 


Bunker Hill or the heights of Frederi: 
burg. Ferguson was killed with 390 o; 
his men, and lost 716 prisoners, while 
the American loss was but 28 killed and 
60 wounded. The only other bat 
fought between sharpshooters on 

one side and ordinary troops on 
other is the battle of New Orleans, w] 
the descendants of these same back woo 
men, intrenched on an open plain, but 
outnumbered two to one by the pic 
Wellington’s veterans from the Penin 
lar war, killed 700 of the enemy, wound 
1400, and took 500 prisoners, while the: 
selves losing but 8 men killed and 
wounded. 

We have seen that the backwoodsme: 
of the Alleghanies were the first to fo 
mally threaten armed resistance against 
Great Britain, the first outside colonists 
to assist New England, the first troops 
levied by an American Congress, t 
first to use weapons of precision, and thi 
first to employ the open-order formation 
now universally prescribed. From t 
beginning to the end of the war thes: 
hardy pioneers were everywhere, doing 
the right thing at the right time, harass 
ing the enemy, picking off officers an 
artillerymen at long range, stubborn 
holding their own in the line of battl 
advancing to some forlorn hope, covering 
a retreat to save the army from disaster 
or disappearing like magic before a supx 
rior force, only to quickly reassemble for 
attack upon some unsuspecting outpos 
or detachment. Lithe, sinewy, and al! 
enduring, keen-eyed and nimble-footed 
unencumbered with baggage, subsisting 
upon next to nothing, making prodigious 
marches over rough mountains or throug) 
an ice-clad wilderness, they were men of 
heroic mould, admired alike by friend 
and foe. Coming straight from the ab 
solute freedom of a primeval forest, they 
appreciated the reasons for military dis 
cipline, and submitted to it without a 
murmur. Always cheerful and read; 
for any undertaking, they were regard 
ed by Washington himself as the corps 
Wélite of the Continental Army. And in 
the darkest hour of the Revolution, when 
half the army was in open mutiny, tli 
great commander, sick at heart put stil! 
indomitable, declared to his friends that 
if all others forsook him, he would retire 
to the backwoods and there make a fina! 
stand against Great Britain, surrounded 
by his old comrades of the wilderness. 





A HISTORIC 
THE MANHATTAN 
BY JOHN 


LOVER of old New York, 


from one of the openings in that 


gazing out 


oraceful but,alas, no longer towering spire 
f Trinity—surrounded as it now is by 
‘lice buildings which frown majestically 
own upon it—that stands like a sentinel 
the head of Wall Street, insisting al 
ays, even at the doors of Mammon, upon 

e God for whose worship it was ordained, 
ind looking along the narrow and busy 
oroughfare leading to the east, would 
nd his emotions somewhat mixed by the 
‘contrasts the scene Beneath 
m, buried in the church-yard, lies all 
that is mortal of the men and women who 
once made up the small community that 
through the passing of the years has de- 
eloped into the great metropolis. Before 
him, still instinet with life, is the won 
derfuL, thoroughfare whose find 
eir immediate reflection upon the pros- 
verity of the land, and even of the world. 
Not that Wall Street is the primal cause 
of that prosperity, or of its reverse, but 
that it is the barometer which immedi- 
ately registers the conditions of commerce, 
ind either stimulates or enervates the pub- 
c body to preciseiy the extent that its 
ising or its falling markets indicate the 
health or If he is 
familiar with the names and acts of those 
who lie at rest below him, certain portions 
of the scene before him will gather a new 
significance, and the ghosts that will rise 
ip before his mind’s eye will, when cou- 
pled with the tangible objects on the thor- 
oughfare, teach him how well or ill the 
dead have builded. There will be found 
cut upon the moss-grown head-stones, more 
often than not searcely legible to-day, 
names identified with disappointment and 
failure. And again, others will be found 
which are still cherished as among tke 
wise founders of institutions which 
through the instrumentality of their wis- 
dom have stood the test of years, and 
whose interests, wisely conserved by their 
successors, have passed beyond the vale of 
possible failure. Ours is no longer the 
land of the new. Those who regard its 
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moods 


the sickness thereof. 
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marvellous growth 
chance, and who delight in contrasting it 
with older lands, to the disadvantage of 
their own, betray a lamentable ignorance 
of the true causes of itsgrowth. Thousands 
pass daily upand down the barometric strip 
called Wall Street oblivious of its romance 

oblivious of the fact that if certain of 
its institutions could speak they could tell 
a tale of wondrous import; blind to the 
best that is there before them; ignorant 
of some of the chief factors in their civic 


as the product of 


development; seeing only its less worthy 
side, its mad struggle for selfish ends, and 
unhappily condemning the whole without 
regard for the splendid virtues which a 
very little trouble would make obvious to 
the most obtuse among them. They see 
the noble figure of Washington on the 
steps of the Sub-Treasury, and they flatter 
themselves that because they know that 
this man is called the father of his coun- 
try, and was inaugurated as first Presi- 
dent of these United States upon that very 
spot, they are familiar with the history of 
Wall Street before the present era of mad 
speculation—as they delight to eall it— 
set in. They gaze upon the massive pro 
portions of the Custom House, and have 
a vague idea that this building too is en 
titled to their respectful consideration for 
Even the hisiory 
of old Trinity itself is to them a hazy 
something no doubt impressive, but ‘* what 
a waste of valuable real estate that 
church- yard!” is the thought which is 
uppermost in their minds. 

To such as these the story of an institu- 
tion inseparably linked with the destinies 
of New York for a century past will have 
little interest. To others it will prove 
not wholly unimportant to note’ that on 
the second day of last month a historic 
institution, now become one of the most 
stable, celebrated the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of its birth. Within a stone’s- 
throw of the figure of Washington, on the 
same side of the street, rises the massive 
granite building of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, in whose origin and early history 


some reason or other. 
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lies much which to the mind of a lover 
of old New York is worthy to be recall- 
ed. To begin, the fight to obtain its 
charter involved one of the bitterest con- 
troversies known to the polities of the 
State of New York, and had for its cham- 
pions on either side men no less conspic- 
uous than Aaron Burr and Alexander 
Hamilton. Burr attempted with more or 
less success to wrest from the Federalists 
the power which their control of the city 
banking institutions—the Bank of New 
York, chartered in 1791, and the branch 
of the United States Bank—had given 
them. Itis perhaps not too much to say 
that the animosities engendered by the 
struggle ultimately cost Burr the Presi- 
dency; and the influence of Burr’s em- 
bitterment on the life of Hamilton forms 
one of the blackest pages of our history. 

The Manhattan Company was not con- 
ceived in candor. Its ostensible purpose 
was as harmless as the cooing of a dove, 
and involved merely the commendable 
desire of its promoters to furnish the cit- 
izens of New York city with good pure 
water—a purpose which, in these days of 
shrewd speculators and suspicious minds, 
could arouse no reasonable opposition 
even in the ranks of the rabid prohibi- 
tionists. That a city bearing a secondary 
name signifying ‘‘ drunkenness” should 
be provided with a quality of water that 
a citizen might find to his taste is a prop- 
osition that only a madman would care 
to combat, and on the surface the inten- 
tions of its promoters were clearly of a 
philanthropic nature. But with a man 
like Aaron Burr behind an enterprise of 
this sort, certain clear - visioned persons 
found fault with the virtuous plan of its 
promoters, and called attention to the 
fact that the proposed charter was con- 
structed upon so broad a plan that the in- 
stitution might properly deal in water, 
and at the same time go into any other 
line of human endeavor recognized by 
the laws of the United States as proper 
for man to engage in. That interesting 
document known as the Charter of the 
Manhattan Company is about as general 
a license as a corporation undecided 
whether to operate a railway or form a 
cracker trust, to start a comie paper or 
open a department store, could possibly 
desire. Under its provisions Mr. Burr 
and his associates might expend their 
capital as they wished, and, had they 
chosen—as they did choose later—ignore 


the water business entirely, and possi 
go into banking. And it was just li 
that the subtlety of the most wily poli 
cian this country has produced manifest 
ed itself. Had these water - purveyi 
philanthropists applied to the Legis 
ture for a charter for a bank pure a 


simple, the Legislature failing to reco 
nize either their purity or their simp 
ty, being itself politically in opposition 
to the petitioners, the application would 
have been accorded short shrift. Bury 
was fully aware of this, and desiring 
to establish a bank, he asked to be jx 
mitted to incorporate a water company 
with comprehensive privileges, and 
spite of a bitter contest, his plan seemed 
so very laudable and so extremely inno 
cent that he put it through successfull, 
When the devil puts on the raiment of 
the monk he seems more convineing thai 
the most ardent of fathers, and New You 
soon found itself provided with a very 
bad water service, and a bank that lad 
a more considerable degree of strengtli 
than might have been expected in view 
of the trickery of its chief promoter 

In Parton’s History of New York the 
difficulties which stood in Burr’s way in 
acquiring a bank of his own are compre- 
hensively set forth as follows: 


“At the next session of the Legisiature, 
1799,” Parton writes, “ Colonel Burr obtained 
a signal advantage over the wealthy Federal- 
ists of the city. At that time there was, be- 
sides a branch of the Bank of the United 
States, but one banking institution in the 
city of New York, and that was covtrolled by 
Federalists, who, as the Republicans alleged, 
used their powers for the furtherance of the 
Federal cause. Both of these banks were, t: 
a considerable degree, the crestion of Genera! 
Hamilton, and both were inclined to support 
and advance the author of their existence. 
The Republican merchants, it is said, had long 
been accustomed to see their Federal compet- 
itors ‘accommodated’ by the banks, while 
their own applications for aid were supercil 
iously refused; and it was their cherished 
scheme to establish a bank which should be 
as complaisant towards them as the ‘ Bank o! 
New York’ was supposed to be to traders of 
the other party. But this was difficult.  B 
sides a chronic prejudice against banks in the 
popular mind, they had to contend against 
Federal majority in the Legislature, which 
alone could grant a charter. In these circum 
stances Colonel Burr, by an ingenious ma- 
neuvre, accomplished what by direct means 
could not have been done. 

“The yeilow fever had recently made dread- 
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ravages in the city, and impressed upon 
e people the Importance of securing a sup- 
of better water than that furnished by the 
rackish wells in the lower part of the island. 
rr availed himself of the state of public 
eeling The Legislature was asked to char- 
the Manhattan Company, formed for the 
stensible purpose of supplying the city with 
ater, but the real object of which was to 
pply Republicans with the sinews of war. 
was uncertain, the petitioners said, how 
ich capital the proposed water-works would 
require, but as it was highly desirable not to 
sk failure by a deficiency of capital, the, 
ced authority to raise two millions of dol- 
In all probability, they added, this 
ild be too much, and therefore they pro- 
josed to insert in the charter a provision that 
surplus capital might be employed in 
way not inconsistent with the law and 
stitution of the United States, or of the 
State of New York.’ The bill passed both 
Houses, as a matter of course, few members 
en so much as reading it, and none, except 
ise who were in the secret, suspecting that 
‘Manhattan Company’ meant ‘ Manhattan 
Bank. Burr gained great applause among 
he leading Republicans for his adroitness in 
this affair, but he lost character with the peo- 
le, and the act stands justly condemned in 
the records of the time. 
“These are the naked facts of the affair; 
it there were palliating circumstances, be- 
des the alleged misuse of the capital of the 
other bank. It was proposed in the select 
ommittee of the Senate to which the bill was 
referred to strike out the clause relating to 
the use of the surplus capital; whereupon a 
member of the committee applied to Colonel 
Burr for an explanation. Burr avowed the 
design of using the surplus capital to establish 
a bank, or an East India Company, or anything 
else the directors might choose, since merely 
furnishing a city of fifty thousand inhabitants 
with water would not remunerate the stock- 
holders. The bill was afterwards referred to 
the Chief Justice of the State, who advised its 
rejection on account of the unlimited powers 
conferred by the surplus clause. Means were 
found, however, to overrule his objections, and 
Governor Jay signed the bill. Nevertheless, 
the great fact remains that in this business 
Colonel Burr sought one object under cover 
of another—a kind of political management 
whieh can never be commended, and seldom 


excused.” 


Mr. Parton continues, writing, it must 
be said, under insufficient information, 
by saying that whether any show was 
ever made of bringing in the water does 
not appear, but the bank was immediately 
established, and soon became an institu- 
tion of the first importance. And though 
it was one of the engines of Burr's polit- 
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ical destruction, yet, in after-years, when 
he was obscure and powerless, the Man 
hattan Bank, as I have been told, was not 
unmindful of the man to whom it owed 
its establishment, and showed him favors 
which it would not have granted to any 
other in his situation. 

‘* The immediate effect of the Manhattan 
affair,” he adds, ‘* was injurious to the Re- 
publican party. In the spring of 1799, Burr 
was a candidate for re-election to the As- 
sembly, but before the election occurred, 
the secret of the Manhattan Company 
escaped, and a prodigious clamor arose. 
The newspapers took up the story, and 
meetings denounced the dexterous ma 
noeeuvre. The result was that Burr lost 
his election, and, what was worse, the 
whole Republican ticket was defeated, 
and the Republican cause, which before 
had been gaining ground, received an 
ominous check. This was the more seri 
ous from the fact that in twelve months 
more the Legislature was to be elected 
upon which would develop the duty of 
choosing presidential electors!” 

There is no winking at the fact that the 
incorporation of the Manhattan Company 
was a shrewd move on the part of Burr 
to further his own political ambitions, 
and it is not impossible to believe that 
eventually it was the step upon which 
he tripped, for there is little reason to 
suppose that, once launched, the Manhat- 
tan Company, as a corporation, strove 
very effectively to insure the advance- 
ment of the politician whose schemes 
gave it birth. As a water company the 
Manhattan has no reason to be proud of 
its record. It promised originally to tap 
the supply of the Bronx, a river full of 
pure water—using the word river in the 
3ritish sense, which thus dignifies any 
stream which an able-bodied man cannot 
jump across—and at that time full of a 
very fair quality of trout, a few of which 
still remain; a river which, in comparison 
with the Hudson, is no river at all, but 
whose sentimental significance has been 
such as to have its name given to one of 
the boroughs of the city which is now 
called Greater New York. The Manhat- 
tan Water Company never advanced its 
pipes, so far as one may discover from 
its records, to any point within ten miles 
of the Bronx, but it built a number of 
tanks which were fed from innumerable 
questionable sources. Its water record is 
distinctly unenviable, and one may flip- 
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pantly aver that in this lies its strength as 
a financial institution. In the writings of 
certain well-thought-of historians we find 
the statement that a great deal of dissat- 
isfaction existed with the water-supply as 
far back as 1837. Indeed, we find in the 
Memorial History of the City of New 
York, by James Grant Wilson, the follow- 
ing statement of conditions: 


“There is not perbaps in the Union,’ says 
a book published in 1837, ‘a city more desti- 
tute of the blessings of good water than New 
York.’ The chief sources of water-supply at 
this time were the old ‘Tea-water Pump ’” (lo- 
cated at the northeast corver of Orange and 
Chatham “the town pumps, which 
then garnished nearly every block; the Man- 
hattan Company; and Knapp’s Spring, which 
furnished the supply to the upper part of the 
city. The mains of the Manhattan Company 
were distributed through the lower part of the 
island, and its fluid, like the gas of more re- 
cent days, was dispensed for a price. The wa- 
ter from Knapp’s Spring was carted about in 
hogsheads, and sold at a penny a gallon. The 
town pumps were free. All the water used in 
the city was, and had always been, drawn 
from the island itself. The earliest projected 
reservoir was to have been placed on Broad- 
way, between Pearl and White streets, on 
lands purchased from the Van Cortlandts in 
1774, but the Revolutionary struggle prevent- 
ed its construction. For a number of years 
after the Revolution various plats for increas- 
ing the city’s supply were suggested, but no 
unanimity of opinion seems to have prevailed, 
except upon the one theme of the impropriety 
of granting any exclusive water franchise to 
individuals or private companies. Even in 
those early days the purity of the water from 
the Collect and the city’s wells was questicued 
by eminent physicians, many of whom thought 
that the Bronx River would be a more whole- 
some source of supply than the springs be- 
neath the sands of the city, into which all 
manner of impurities percolated. The objec- 
tion to private water franchises seems shortly 
to have vanished, for in 1799 Burr obtained 
from the Legislature the charter of the Man- 
hattan Company. This company was incorpo- 
rated ostensibly to furnish water, but in reali- 
ty to do a banking business. ‘The only banks 
previously chartered were controlled by Fed- 
eralists’ capital, and Burr’s friends, who were 
largely Republican (i.e., Democratic), could 
never have obtained a banking franchise from 
their political enemies had their designs been 
plainly announced. Under a clause shrewdly 
incorporated in its charter, permitting it to 
use its surplus capital in any enterprise not 
inconsistent with the laws of the State or of 
the Union, the Manhattan Company obtained 
full warrant for engaging in banking. But 
for many years it actually furnished the city’s 
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chief water-supply, pumping its waters {; 
the Collect” (on the recent site of the Ton 
“or from its well at Cross and Duane street, 
into hollow log pipes distributed undergro 
through the lower portions of the town, 
monopoly enjoyed by this company was | 
seriously disputed until after the close of 
second war with England, when, with thi 
tension of the city and the increase of its 
ulation, several new water companies were 0} 
ganized. The promoters of these incor}, 
tions were fertile in schemes; they had pla 
for obtaining water from the Rye Ponds, tf) 
the Housatonic River by an open canal, fi 
Sharon, Connecticut, by the same means, a: 
from artesian wells, which it was proposed 
bore at different places in the city. Pu 
sentiment, however, still insisted that wate: 
should be furnished by the city corporati: 
and that no privilege should be accorded to | 
vate capital. But practical obstacles, the 1 
valries of these companies, and the apathy 
the people frustrated all efforts to increas: 
city’s supply. Circumstances were 
happen which would rudely awaken the cit 
to the necessity of prompt and energetic 
tion. 

‘In 1828 the city was visited by a disasti 
fire, which consumed over six hundred tly 
sand dollars’ worth of property,and this calan 
ity renewed interest in the efforts to give t 
city purer and more abundant water.  Res« 
tions were presented at meetings of the Comn 
Council, by which a committee was appointed 
to consider and report. The committee urged 
the construction of a well and reservoii 
Thirteenth Street and the Bowery, the laying 
of iron pipes throughout the city, the erectio: 
of steam-pumps to force the water into the 
ervoir, and of hydrants at the various street 
corners. One reason which the committee saga 
ciously advanced for the laying of the pipes 
was that whenever the long-desired object oi 
supplying the city with water for domest 
purposes should be carried into efiect, thes 
same pipes would be found serviceable. Tli 
immediate purpose of their introduction was 
to furnish water for use at fires. The report 
was reluctantly approved by the City Com 
cil, the well and reservoir constructed, and tli 
pipes laid. ‘ 

“*From this feeble and economical begi: 
ning,’ says Charles King in his Memoir of th: 
Aqueduct, ‘ sprang our noble Croton Aqueduct: 
for the immense and immediate advantage ii 
cases of fire derived from the reservoir impress 
ed more vividly upon the publie mind the fa 
greater advantages that would result from 
having a river at command.’ But these mea 
sures neither increased nor improved the sup 
ply for domestic and commercial uses, although 
from time to time fresh projects were broached 

among others, for bringing the water from 
the Croton by open canal or pipes; for taking 
the waters of the Passaic above the Paterson 
Falls, and conveying them in pipes under the 
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Hudson River. In all these progressive mea- 
sures a worthy champion was found in the 
Board of Aldermen in Samuel Skrens, who was 
fterward a member of the first board of water 
ommissioners. In January, 1821, he urged that 

memorial should be presented to the Legisla- 


re asking a repeal of the privileges of the 
Manhattan Company, the vesting of all power 
r supplying water in the corporation of the 
ty, and authority to the corporation to raise by 
an a sum not exceeding two miliions of dol- 
irs forintroducing a supply of pure, wholesome 
ter, Investigations made about this time 


1y eminent chemists and physicians empha- 
sized the need of prompt measures. A report 
vas presented to the Board of Aldermen from 
Lyceum of Natural History, prepared, it 
assumed, by Dr. De Kay. This report set 
forth with startling clearness the menace to 
city’s health from the continued use of 
vater impregnated with the discharges enter- 
ing into the soil, In the most populous neigh- 
orhoods, and in the vicinity of the numerous 
iveyards which were then scattered through 
the town, the water was found by tests to be 
langerously impure. The graveyards com- 
municated ‘a ropy appearaace to the water,’ 
and in warm weather the water itself was 
found to become offensive in a few hours, 
Ihe noted coolness of the pump waters, then 
so highly prized by the community, might dis- 
guise these impurities, but could not eliminate 
noxious elements. Until within the last 
few vears the water on the elevated ground in 
Broadway was considered to be the best in the 
ty, but in the progress of improvement this 
had become more and more unpalatable. ‘In- 
deed,’ continues the writer of the report, ‘we 
know of families living above Broom Street, in 
Broadway, who are now supplied throughout 
the year by water-carts from the country ; and 
n the direction of Laurens Street, we have 
been informed that this foreign supply is re- 
quired still further to the north of Broom 
Street. In the sand bank underlying the city 
are daily deposited quantities of excrematious 
matter to an extent,were if not susceptible of 
demonstration, which would be assumed to be 
neredible. 

“*Tf’ continues the report, ‘the above facts 
be well founded,we must naturally anticipate 
i. deterioration of our water with the increase 
of the city’. The report, in closing, expressed 
in terse but strong language the conviction 
that no adequate supply of good or wholesome 
water could be obtained on the island for the 
wants of a growing community like New York. 
In the face of such startling facts, confirmed 
by various other analyses, the subject could 
not be abandoned. These analyses demon- 
strated the futility of all efforts to secure a 
pure or copious supply from the springs of the 
island. But the advocates of economy at once 
sought less expensive sources than the Croton 
River. Various projects were discussed with- 
in and outside of the City Council, and the 
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idea of utilizing the Bronx River was again 
urged with great persistency.” 

In any event, the Manhattan Company 
had outlived its usefulness as a water 
company. 

Whatever the duplicity of its chief 
promoters in securing their charter aris 
ing from the exigencies of polities, or 
whatever the corporation’s shortcomings 
as a purveyor of water to tle thirsty citi- 
zens of New York, the Manhattan Com 
pany'’s record as a_ banking institution 
has, with the possible exception of a 
single decade of its existence, been one of 
steady progress and prosperity. Refer 
ence to its archives as reduced to their 
essence by the writer of a short article on 
the bank, published in the New York 
Journal of Commerce in 1894, shows 
that the first directors of the Manhattan 
Company were Daniel Ludlow, Jolin 
Watts, John B. Church, Brockholst Liv 
ingston, William Edgar, William Laight, 
Paschal N. Smith, Samuel Osgood, John 
Stevens, John Broome, John B. Coles, 
aud Aaron Burr, and Richard Harrison, 
Recorder, ex officio. The original capital 
of $500,000 was increased to 81,000,000 in 
1800. By October, 1801, another $1,000, - 
000 was added to the capital of the com- 
pany, and the stock was then in such 
demand that it sold at a premium of 28 
per cent.—in those days a condition of 
affairs that may be set down as extraor- 
dinary. A supplement to the Act of 
Incorporation was passed in 1808, author- 
izing the company to sell or to lease to 
the corporation of the city of New York 
their real estate and water privileges, and 
in that case to employ their whole capi- 
tal as they would their surplus capital. 
The duration of the original charter was 
unlimited, but the act of 1808 provided 
that the charter of the bank should 
cease thirty years from the date of said 
sale or lease to the corporation of New 
York; and the act also provided that 
the State should be entitled to subscribe 
for $50,000 of the stock, which was ae 
cordingly done, and the capital then be- 
came $2,050,000. The imperfect charac- 
ter of the water- works, and the insuf- 
ficient supply and inferior quality of the 
water furnished by the company, offered 
no inducements to the city to purchase 
the water rights of the Manhattan, and 
the city accordingly never availed itself 
of its opportunity. In addition to their 
banking operations and the construction 
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of water-works. the company in the early 
stage of its existence sought to introduce 
the business of insuring lives, but the 
novelty of life-insurance in this country 
at that time prevented the business from 
goipg into operation, and this scheme was 
soon abandoned as unprofitable. The 
water-works of the company were begun 
in 1799, and at the close of 1801, pipes, 
consisting of bored logs, had been laid 
within the city for twenty miles, supply- 
ing about 1400 A large stone 
reservoir was built in Reade Street, ex- 
tending to Chambers, and the water was 
obtained from wells in the rear of the 
Almshouse and from near the ‘‘ Collect” 
pond, These works, including twenty- 
five miles of wooden and fourteen of iron 
pipe, engines, buildings, ete., were offered 
to the city in 1840 for $384,700, and the 
water expenditure by the company was 
stated at $41,303, while the revenue was 
only $1910. The profits from the bank- 
ing business were large, dividends ran- 
ging from 7 to 10 per cent. for the first 
forty years, amounting in 1840 to $7,082,- 
530. Owing to the bad management 
from 1830 to 1840, it was ascertained that 
losses aggregating about $1,000,000 had 
been sustained. These were made up by 
prudent administration by 1846, but the 
stockholders lost the dividends for these 
six years. The bank in 1809 established 
two branches of discount and deposit, 
one at Utiea, and the other at Pough- 
keepsie, but both were closed in 1819. 
Daniel Ludlow, the first president, re- 
mained such until February, 1808, when 
he resigned. Mr. Ludlow’s successor was 
Henry Remsen. On December 13, 1825, 
John G. Costar was chosen president. He 
was succeeded by Maltby Gelston, Decem- 
ber 8,1829. Then came Jonathan Thomp- 
son, March 24, 1840, and Caleb O. Hal- 
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sted, January 18, 1847. J. M. Morrison 
for eighteen years cashier, was elected 
president in October, 1860. He resigned 
in 1879, and was succeeded by J. S. H 
berger, who died October 9, 1880. T} 
William Henry Smith served until Ma, 
3, 1884, when D.C. Hays was elected 
the vacantoffice. Mr.Stephen Baker is 1: 
president, succeeding Mr. Hays in 1s) 
Mr. Harberger was a clerk in the « 
United States Bank, and entered 
services of the Manhattan Company 
1806. He was made cashier in 1857 
and, as stated above, was_ president 
1879, when J. M. Baldwin was appoint 
eashier. Mr. Morrison began servic 
With the company in 1840, after be 
connected with the Merchants’ and tlie 
Bank of the United States, as first teller 
and then cashier, which latter position 
held for eighteen years, making, with his 
term as president from 1860 to 1879, a 
period of thirty-nine years’ continuous 
service in the bank. His predecessors 
the office of cashier were Henry Remsen 
1799 to 1808; Whitehead Fish, 1808 to 
1810; Samuel Flewelling, 1810 to 1816 
Andrew Seaman, 1816 to 1819, and Rober 
White, 1819 to 1840. 

It is of additional interest to note 
conclusion that while the Manhattan 
Company is to-day known wholly as a 
banking institution, it is required to main 
tain a water committee, who annually 1 
port that noapplication fora supply of wa 
ter has been denied; and as an assurance 
of the continued maintenance of its su) 
ply, there is always present at the annua 
meeting a pitcher of water, freshly draw 
from its tank. Whether the directors or 
the stockholders test its quality by really 
drinking it is one of the secrets of an hon 
ored corporation into which the writer 
deemed it in questionable taste to pry. 
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ae question seems to be—” began 


the Englishman. He looked up 
and bowed to a girl in a yachting-cap 
who had just come in from deck and was 
taking the seat beside him. ‘‘ The ques- 
tion seems to be—”’ The girl was having 
some difficulty in removing her coat, and 
he turned to assist her. 


ELLEN GLASGOW. 


‘‘In my opinion,” broke in a well 
known alienist on’ his way to a conven 
tion in Vienna, ‘‘the question is simply 
whether or not civilization, in placing an 
exorbitant value upon human life, is de- 
feating its own aims.” He leaned for 
ward authoritatively, and spoke with a 
half-foreign precision of accent. 
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‘You mean that the survival of the 
Gitest is checkmated,” remarked a young 
ournalist travelling in the interest of a 
New York daily, ‘‘ that civilization should 
nractise artificial selection, as it were?” 
The alienist shrugged his shoulders 
he pro 


epreeatingly ‘*My dear sir,” 


sted, ‘‘I don’t mean anything. It is 
question that means something.” 
Well, as I was saying,” began the 


Enelishman again, reaching for the salt 
ind upsetting a spoonful, **the question 
seems to be whether or not, under any 
reumstances, the saving of a human life 

iy become positively immoral.” 

‘“Upon that point began the alien- 
ist: but a young lady in a pink blouse 

o was seated on the Captain’s right in- 
terrupted him. 

‘* How could it?” she asked. ‘‘At least 
| don’t see how it could; do you, Captain?” 

‘There is no doubt.” remarked the 
journalist, looking up from a conversa- 
tion he had drifted into with a lawyer 
from one of the Western States, ‘‘ that 
the more humane spirit pervading mod- 
ern civilization has not worked wholly 
for good in the development of the species. 
Probably, for instance, if we had follow- 
ed the Spartan practice of exposing un- 
healthy infants, we should have retained 
something of the Spartan hardihood. 
Certainly if we had been content to re 
main barbarians both our digestions and 
our nerves would have been the better for 
t, and melancholia would perhaps have 
been unknown. But, at the same time, 
the loss of a number of the more heroic 
virtues is overbalanced by an increase of 
the softer ones. Notably, human life has 
never before been regarded so sacredly.”’ 

‘‘On the other side,” observed the law- 
yer, lifting his hand to adjust his eve 
glasses, and pausitig to brush a erumb 
from his coat,‘ though it may all be very 
well to be philanthropie to the point of 
pauperizing half a community and of 
growing squeamish about capital punish 
ment, the whole thing sometimes takes a 
disgustingly morbid turn. Why, it seems 
as if criminals were the real American 
heroes! Only last week I visited a man 
sentenced to death for the murder of his 
two wives, and, by Jove, the jailer was 
literally besieged by women sympathizers. 
[ counted six bunches of heliotrope in his 
cell, and at least fifty notes.” 

“Oh, but that is a form of nervous 
hysteria!” said the girl in the yachting 
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cap, ‘‘and must be considered separately. 
Every sentiment has its fanatics — phi 
lanthropy as well as religion. But we 
don't judge a movement by a few over 
wrought disciples.” 

‘That is true,” said the Englishman, 
quietly. He was a middle-aged man, 
with an insistently optimistic countenance, 
and a build suggestive of general solidity. 
“But to return to the original proposi 
tion. I suppose we will all accept as a 
fundamental postulate the statement that 
the highest civilization is the one in which 
the highest value is placed upon individ 
ual life—” 

‘* And happiness,” added the girl in the 
yachting-cap. 

‘‘And happiness,” assented the Eng 
lishman. 

‘*And yet,” commented the lawyer, ‘' I 
think that most of us will admit that 
such a society, where life is regarded as 
sacred because it is valuable to the in 
dividual, not because it is valuable to 
the state, tends to the non-production of 
heroes—” 

‘*That the average will be higher and 
the exception lower,” observed the jour 
nalist. ‘‘In other words, that there wil] 
be a general elevation of the mass, accom 
panied by a corresponding lowering of the 
few.” 

‘*On the whole, I think our system does 
very well,” said the Englishman, careful 
ly measuring the horseradish he was 
placing upon his oysters. ‘‘A mean be 
tween two extremes is apt to be satisfac 
tory in results. If we don’t produce a 
Mareus Aurelius or a Seneca, neither do 
we produce a Nero ora Phocas. We may 
have lost patriotism, but we have gained 
cosmopolitanism, which is better. If we 
have lost chivalry, we have acquired de- 
cency; and if we have ceased to be pic 
turesque, we have become cleanly, which 
is considerably more to be desired.” 

‘*T have never felt the romanticism of 
the Middle Ages,” remarked the girl in 
the yachting-cap. ‘‘WhenTI read of the 
glories of the Crusaders, I can’t help re 
membering that a knight wore a single 
garment for a lifetime, and hacked his 
horse to pieces for a whim. Just as I 
never think of that chivalrous brute, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, that I don't 
see him chopping off the heads of his 
three thousand prisoners.” 

‘Oh, I don’t think that any of us are 
sighing for a revival of the Middle Ages,” 
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returned the journalist. ‘* The worship 
of the past has usually for its devotees 
people who have only known the pres- 
ent—” 

‘* Which is as it should be,” comment- 
ed the lawyer. ‘“‘If man was confined 
to the worship of the knowable, all the 
world would lapse into atheism.” 

‘* Just as the great lovers of humanity 
were generally hermits,” added the girl 
in the yachting-cap. ‘‘I had an uncle 
who used to say that he never really 
loved mankind until he went to live in 
the wilderness.” 

‘I think we are drifting from the 
point,” said the alienist, helping himself 
to potatoes. ‘*‘ Was it not—can the saving 
of a human life ever prove to be an im- 
moral act? I once held that it could.” 

‘*Did you act upon it?” asked the law- 
yer, with rising interest. ‘‘I maintain 
that no proposition can be said to exist 
until it is acted upon. Otherwise it is in 
merely an embryonic state—”’ 

The alienist laid down his fork and 
leaned forward. He was a notable-look- 
ing man of some thirty -odd years, who 
had made a sudden leap into popularity 
through several successful cases. He had 
a nervous, muscular face, with singularly 
penetrating eyes, and hair of a light 
sandy color. His hands were white and 
well shaped. 

‘*Tt was some years ago,” he said, bend- 
ing ascintillant glance around the table. 
““Tf you will listen 

There followed a stir of assent, ac- 
companied by a nod from the young lady 
upon the Captain's right. ‘‘I feel as if it 
would be a ghost story,” she declared. 

‘‘Tt is not a story at all,” returned the 
alienist, lifting his wineglass and hold- 
ing it against the light. ‘‘ It is merely a 
fact.” 

Then he glanced swiftly around the 
table as if challenging attention. 

‘* As I said,” he began, slowly, ‘‘ it was 
some few years ago. Just what year 
does not matter, but at that time I had 
completed a course at Heidelberg, and ex- 
pected shortly to set out with an explor- 
ing party for South Africa. It turned 
out afterwards that I did not go, but for 
the purpose of the present story it is suf- 
ficient that I intended to do so, and had 
made my preparations accordingly.. At 
Heidelberg I had lived among a set of 
German students who were permeated 
with the metaphysics of Schopenhauer, 


von Hartmann, and the rest, and [ y 
pretty well saturated myself. At t) 
age I was an ardent disciple of jx 
mism. I am still a disciple, but my 
dor has abated—which is not the f. 
of pessimism, but the virtue of mi 
age— 

‘*A man is usually called conservat 
when he has passed the twenties,” int 
rupted the journalist, ‘‘ yet it is not { 
he grows more conservative, but that 
grows less radical—” 

‘** Rather that he grows less in ey 
direction,” added the Englishman, 
cept in physical bulk.” 

The alienist accepted the suggestions 
with an inclination, and continued. *O 
of my most cherished convictions,” 
said, *‘ was to the effect that every ma: 
is the sole arbiter of his fate. As Sch 
penhauer has it, ‘ that there is noth 
to which a man has a more unassailabi: 
title than to his own life and perso: 
Indeed, that particular sentence had 
come a kind of motto with our set, and 
some of my companions even went so far 
as to preach the proper ending of life 
with the ending of the power of individ 
ual usefulness.” 

He paused to help himself to salad 

**T was in Scotland at the time, wher 
had spent a fortnight with my parents, in 
a small village on the Kyles of But 
While there I had been treating an 
valid cousin who had acquired the mo 
pline habit, and who, under my care, had 
determined to uproot it. Before leaving 
I had secured from her the amount of tli 
drug which she had in her possession 
some thirty grains—done up in a sealed 
package, and labelled by a London chem 
ist. As I was in haste, I put it in my 
bag, thinking that I would add it to m) 
case ef medicines when I reached Leices 
ter, where I was to spend the night with 
an old schoolmate. I took the boat at 
Tighnabruaich, the small village, found a 
local train at Gourock to reach Glasgow 
with one minute in which to catch the 
first express to London. I made the 
change and secured a first-class smoking 
compartment, which I at first thought to 
be vacant, but when the train had start 
ed a man came from the dressing-room 
and took the seat across from me. At 
first I paid no heed to him, but upon 
looking up once or twice and finding his 
eyes upon me, I became unpleasantly con 
scious of his presence. He was thin al- 
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most to emaciation, and yet there was 
, muscular suggestion of physical force 
yout him which it was difficult to ae- 
sunt for, since he was both short and 
slight. His clothes were shabby, but well 
rade, and his cravat had the appearance 
having been tied in haste or by nervous 
vers. There was a trace of sensuality 
shout the mouth, over which he wore a 
ooping yellow mustache tinged with 
ray, and he was somewhat bald upon the 
own of his head,which lent a deceptive 
int of intellectuality to his uncovered 
orehead. As he erossed his legs I saw 
that his boots were carefully blacked, and 
iat they were long and slender, tapering 
o a decided point.” 

‘T have always held,” interpolated the 

vyer, ‘‘that to judge a man’s character 
vou must read his feet.” 

The alienist sipped his claret and took 
ip his words: 

After passing the first stop I remem- 
ered a book at the bottom of my bag, 
ind, unfastening the strap, in my search 
for the book I laid a number of small 
articles upon the seat beside me, among 
them the sealed package bearing the mor- 
phia label and the name of the London 
hemist. Having found the book,I turned 
to replace the articles, when I noticed 
that the man across from me was gazing 
attentively at the labelled package. For 
. moment his expression startled me, and 
[ stared back at him from across my open 
bag,into which I had dropped the articles. 
There was in his eyes a curious mixture 
of passion and repulsion, and, beyond it 
all, the look of a hungry hound when he 
sees food. Thinking that I had chanced 
upon a vietim of the opium craving, I 
closed the bag, placed it in the net above 
iny head, and opened my book. 

‘For a while we rode in silence. No- 
thing was heard except the noise of the 
train and the clicking of our bags as they 
jostled each other in the receptacle above. 
[ remember these details very vividly, 
because since then I have recalled the 
slightest fact in connection with the inci- 
dent. I knew that the man across from 
me drew a cigar from his case, felt in his 
pocket for an instant, and then turned to 
me for a match. At the same time I 
experienced the feeling that the request 
veiled a larger purpose, and that there 
vere matches in the pocket into which he 
thrust his fingers. 

“*But,as I complied with his request, he 
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glanced inditierently out of the window, 
and following his gaze, I saw that we 
were passing a group of low-lying hills 
flecked with stray patches of heather, and 
that across the hills a flock of sheep were 
filing, followed by a peasant girl in a 
short skirt. It was the last faint sugges- 
tion of the Highlands. 

‘**The man across from me leaned out, 
looking back upon the neutral sky, the 
sparse patches of heather,and the flock of 
sheep 

‘**What a tone the heather gives to 
a landscape!’ he remarked, and his voice 
sounded forced and affected. 

‘*T bowed without replying, and as he 
turned from the window, and I sat upon 
the back seat in the draught of cinders, I 
bent forward to lower the sash. In a 
moment he spoke again; 

***Do you go to London?’ 

To Leicester,’ I answered, laying the 
book aside, impelled by a sudden interest 
‘Why do you ask?’ 

‘* He flushed nervously 

‘I—oh, nothing,’ he answered, and 
drew from me. 

‘*Then, as if with swift determination, 
he reached forward and lifted the book I 
had laid upon the seat. It was a treatise 
of von Hartmann’s in German. 

**T had judged that you were a physi 
cian,’ he said—‘a student, perhaps, from 
a German university ?’ 

*T am.’ 

‘‘He paused for an instant, and then 
spoke in absent-minded reiteration, ‘So 
you don’t go on to London?’ 

‘** No,’ I returned, impatiently; ‘but 
ean I do anything for you?’ 

‘‘He handed me the book, regarding 
me resolutely as he did so. 

*** Are you a sensible man?’ 

‘*T bowed. 

*** And a philosopher?’ 

‘***Tn amateur fashion.’ 

‘* With fevered energy he went on more 
quickly, ‘ You have in your possession,’ 
he said, ‘something for which I would 
give my whole fortune.’ He laid two 
half-sovereigns and some odd silver in 
the palm of his hand. ‘This is all I 
possess,’ he continued, ‘but I would give 
it gladly.’ 

‘I looked at him curiously. 

‘“* You mean the morphia? I de- 
manded. 

‘*He nodded. ‘I don’t ask you to give 
it to me,’ he said; ‘I only ask—’ 
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‘‘Tinterrupted him. ‘Are you in pain? 

‘‘He laughed softly, and I really be 
lieve he felt a tinge of amusement. ‘It 
is a question of expediency,’ he explained. 
‘If vou happen to be a moralist 

‘He broke off. ‘What of it? I in- 


quired, 

‘* He settled himself in his corner, rest- 
ing his head against the cushions. 

‘*** You get out at Leicester,’ he said, 
recklessly. ‘I go on to London, where 
Providence, represented by Scotland Yard, 


is awaiting me.’ 

‘*T started. ‘For what?’ 

«They call it murder, I believe,’ he 
returned; ‘but what they call it matters 
very little. I call it justifiable homicide 

that also matters very little. The point 
is—I will arrive, they will be there before 
me. That is settled. Every station along 
the road is watched.’ 

‘*T glanced out of the window. 

‘** But you came from Glasgow,’ I sug- 
gested. 

‘** Worse luck! I waited in the dress- 
ing-room until the train started. I hoped 
to have the compartment alone, but—’ 
He leaned forward and lowered the win 
dow-shade. ‘If you don’t object,’ he 
said, apologetically; ‘I find the glare 
trying. It is a question for a moralist,’ 
he repeated. ‘Indeed, I may call my- 
self a question for a moralist,’ and he 
smiled again with that ugly humor. ‘To 
begin with the beginning, the question is 
bred in the bone and it’s out in the 
blood.’ He nodded at my look of sur- 
prise. ‘You are an American,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘and so am I. I was born in 
Washington some thirty years ago. My 
father was a politician of note, whose 
honor was held to.be unimpeachable— 
which was a mistake. His name doesn’t 
matter, but he became very wealthy 
through judicious speculations—in votes 
and other things. My mother has always 
suffered from an incipient hysteria, which 
developed shortly before my birth.’ He 
wiped his forehead with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and knocked the ashes from his 
eigar with a flick of his finger. ‘The 
motive for this is not far to seek,’ he said, 
with a glance at my travelling-bag. He 
had the coolest bravado I have ever met. 
‘As a child,’ he went on, ‘I gave great 
promise. Indeed, we moved to England 
that I might be educated at Oxford. My 
father considered the atmospheric eccle- 
siasticism to be beneficial. But while at 


college I got into trouble with a won 
and I left. My father died, his fort 
burst like a bubble, and my mother mo 
to the country. I was put into a ba) 
ing office, but I got into more tro 
with women—this time two of them. © 
was a low variety actress, and I mai 
her. I didn’t want to do it. I trie 
to, but I couldn't help it, and I did it 
month later I left her. I changed 
name and went to Belfast, where | 
solved to become an honest man. Ii 
a tough job, but I labored and I succee 
—for atime. The variety actress bega 
looking for me, but I eseaped her, and 
have escaped her so far. That was eight 
years ago. And several years after rea 
ing Belfast [ met another woman. §S 
was different. I fell ill of fever in | 
land, and she nursed me. She was a ¢ 
womam, with a broad Irish face, stro) 
hands, and motherly shoulders. | 
weak and she was strong, and I fell 
love with her. I tried to 1 her about 
the variety actress, but somehow 
couldn’t, and I married her.’ He s 
the stump of his cigar through the oppo 
site window and lighted another, this tiny 
drawing the match from his pocket 
‘She is an honest woman,’ he said- 
honest as the day. She believes in m: 
It would kill her to know about the va 
riety actress—and all the others. Ther 
is one child, a girl—a freckle-faced mit 
just like her mother—and another is 
coming.’ 

‘*She knows nothing of this 
fair? 

‘Not a blamed thing. She is the kind 
of woman who is good because she can’ 
help herself. She enjoys it. I never did 
My mother is different, too. She would 
die if other people knew of this; my wife 
would die if she knew of it herself. Well 
I got tired, and I wanted money, so I lef 
her and went to Dublin. I changed my 
name and got a clerkship in a shipping 
office. My wife thinks I went to Ame: 
ica to get work, and if she never hears o! 
me she'll probably think no worse. | 
did intend going to America, but some 
how I didn’t. I got in with a man who 
signed somebody's name to a check and 
got me to present it. Then we quarrelled 
about the money, and the man threw the 
job on me and the affair came out. But 
before they arrested me I ran him down 
and shot him. I was ridding the world 
of a damned traitor.’ 


























‘‘H[e raised the shade with a nervous 
hand, but the sun flashed into his eyes, 
ind he lowered it. 

‘‘*T suppose I'd hang for it,’ he said; 
there isn’t much doubt of that. If I 
vaited I’d hang for it, but I am not going 
to wait. I am going to die. It is the 
uly thing left, and I am going to do 


‘“* And how?’ 

‘+ * Before this train reaches London,’ he 
eplied, ‘I am a dead man There are 
vo ways. I might say three, except 

it a pitch from the carriage might 

an only a broken leg. But there is 
is—’ He drew a vial from his pocket 
ind held it to the light. It contained an 
ince or so of carbolie acid. 
‘One of the most corrosive of irri- 
ints,’ I observed 
‘+ And there is—your package.’ 
‘ My first impulse prompted me to force 

. vial from him. He was a slight man, 
nd I eould have overcome him with but 
ttle exertion. But the exertion I did 
not make. I should as soon have thought, 
vhen my rational humor reasserted it- 

lf, of knocking a man down on Broad- 
vay and robbing him of his wateh. The 
acid was as exclusively his property as the 
clothes he wore, and equally his life was 
his own. Had he declared his intention 
to hurl himself from the window I might 
not have made way for him, but I should 
certainly not have obstrueted his pas- 
sage 

3ut the morphia was mine, and that 
[ should assist him was another matter, 
so I said, 

‘**The package belongs to me.’ 

‘““* And you will not exchange?’ 

‘** Certainly not.’ 

‘*He answered, almost angrily: 

‘“* Why not be reasonable? You ad- 
mit that I am in a mess of it?’ 

*** Readily.’ 

‘** You also admit that my life is mor- 
lly my own?’ 

*** Bqually.’ 





3 “*That its continuance could in no 
Ex wise prove to be of benefit to society? 
€. 66 ’ 

I do. 


‘“*Phat for all connected with me it 
would be better that I should die un- 
known and under an assumed name than 
£ that I should end upon the scaffold, my 
wife and mother wrecked for life, my 
children discovered to be illegitimate?’ 
Be 8 | y 
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‘“*Then you admit also that the best 
I can do is to kill myself before reaching 
London?’ 

*** Perhaps.’ 

***So you will leave me the morphine 
when you get off at Leicester?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘*He struck the window-sill impatient 
ly with the palm of his hand 

** And why not?’ 

**T hesitated an instant. 

‘*** Because, upon the whole, I do not 
care to be the instrument of your self-de 
struction.’ 

‘** Don’t be a fool!’ he retorted. ‘Speak 
honestly, and say that because of a little 
moral shrinkage on your part you prefer 
to leave a human being to a death of 
agony. I don’t like physical pain. I 
am like a woman about it, but it is better 
than hanging, or life-imprisonment, or 
any jury finding.” _ 

‘*T became exhortatory. 

‘** Why not face it like a man and take 
your chances? Who knows 

‘** Thave had my chances,’ he returned. 
‘I have squandered more chances than 
most men ever lay eyes on—and I don’t 
care. If I had the opportunity, I'd squan- 
der them again. It is the only thing 
chances are made for.’ 

“What a scoundrel you are!’ I ex 
claimed. 

‘** Well, I don’t know,’ he answered; 
‘there have been worse men. I never 
said a harsh word to a woman, and I nev 
er hit a man when he was down 

‘‘T blushed. ‘Oh,I didn’t mean to hit 
you,’ I responded. 

‘** He took no notice. 

‘**T like my wife,’ he said. ‘She isa 
good woman, and I'd do a good deal to 
keep her and the children from knowing 
the truth. Perhaps I'd kill myself even 
if I didn’t want to. I don’t know, but I 
am tired—damned tired.’ 

*** And yet you deserted her.’ 

““*T did. I tried not to, but I couldn't 
help it. If I was free to go back to her 
to-morrow, unless I was ill and wanted 
nursing, I’d see that she had grown shape- 
less, and that her hands were coarse.’ 
He stretched out his own, which were sin- 
gularly white and delicate. ‘I believe 
I'd leave her in a week,’ he said. 

“Then with an eager movement he 
pointed to my bag. 

‘** That is the ending of the difficulty,’ 
he added, ‘ otherwise I swear that before 
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the train gets to London I will swallow 
this stuff, and die like a rat.’ 

‘I admit your right to die in any 
manner you choose, but I don’t see that it 
is my place to assist you. It is an ugly 
job.’ 

‘*So am I,’ he retorted, grimly. “At 
any rate, if you leave the train with that 
package in your bag it will be cowardice 

sheer cowardice. And for the sake of 
your cowardice you will damn me to 
this—’ He touched the vial. 

‘** Tt won't be pleasant,’ I said, and we 
were silent. 

‘*T knew that the man had spoken the 
truth. I was accustomed to lies, and had 
learned to detect them. I knew, also, 
that the world would be well rid of him 
and his kind. Why I should preserve 
him for death upon the gallows I did not 
see. The majesty of the law would be 
in no way ruffled by his premature de- 
parture; and if I could trust that part of 
his story, the lives of innocent women 
and children would, in the other case, 
suffer considerably. And even if I and 
my unopened bag alighted at Leicester, I 
was sure that he would never reach Lon- 
don alive. He was a desperate man, this 
I read in his set face, his dazed eyes, his 
nervous hands. He was a poor devil, and 
I was sorry for him as it was. Why, 
then, should I contribute, by my refusal 
to comply with his request, an additional 
hour of agony to his existence? Could I, 
with my pretence of philosophic latitudi- 
narianism, alight at my station, leaving 
him to swallow the acid and die like a 
rat in a cage before the journey was 
over? I remembered that I had once 
seen a guinea-pig die from the effects of 
cearbolic acid, and the remembrance sick- 
ened me suddenly. 

‘* As I sat there listening to the noise of 
the slackening train, which was nearing 
Leicester, I thought of a hundred things. 
I thought of Schopenhauer and von Hart- 
mann. I thought of the dying guinea- 
pig. I thought of the broad-faced Irish 
wife and the two children. 

‘Then ‘ Leicester’ flashed before me, 
and the train stopped. I rose, gathered 
my coat and rug, and lifted the volume of 
von Hartmann from the seat. The man 
remained motionless in the corner of 
the compartment, but his eyes followed 
me. 

‘*T stooped, opened my bag, and laid the 
chemist’s package upon the seat. Then 


I stepped out, closing the door after n 
As the speaker finished, he reached 
ward, selected an almond from the st 
of vuts, fitted it carefully between 
crackers, and cracked it slowly. 

The young lady upon the Capta 
right shook herself with a shudder 

‘** What a horrible story!” she exc 
ed; ‘‘for it is a story, after all, and 1m 
fact.” 

‘‘A point, rather,” suggested the Ey: 
lishman; ‘* but is that all ?” 

‘All of the point,” returned the ali 
ist. ‘*The next day I saw in the 77 
that a man, supposed to be James M 
ganson, who was wanted for murd«d 
was found dead in a first-class smoking 
compartment of the Midland Rail\y 
Coroner's verdict, ‘Death resulting fr 
an overdose of morpliia, taken with su 
cidal intent.’ ” 

The journalist dropped a lump of sug 
in his cup and watched it attentively 

‘I don’t think I could have done it 
he said. ‘‘I might have left him with 
his earbolic. But I couldn’t have d 
erately given him his death-potion.” 

‘But as long as he was going to di 
responded the girl in the yachting-cap 
‘‘it was better to let him die painless 
ly.” 
The Englishman smiled. ‘‘ Can a wo 
man ever consider the ethical side of « 
question when the sympathetic one is vis 
ibie?” he asked. 

The alienist cracked another almond 
‘*T was sincere,” he said. ‘‘ Of that thi 
isnowoubt. I thought I did right. Tl 
question is—did I do right?” 

‘* It would have been wiser,” began thi 
lawyer, argumentatively, ‘‘ since you w: 
stronger than he, to take ,the vial fron 
him, and to leave him to the eare of t 
law.” ° 

‘But the wife and children,” replied 
the girl in the yachting-cap. ‘‘ And 
hanging is so horrible!” 

‘**So is murder,” responded the lawye: 
dryly. 

The young lady on the Captain’s rigli' 
laid her napkin upon the table and 
rose. ‘‘I don’t know what was right,” 
she said, ‘“‘but I-do know that in you 
place I should have felt like a murder 
er.” 

The alienist smiled half cynically 
**So I did,” he answered; ‘‘ but there is 
such a thing, my dear young lady, as a 
conscientious murderer.” 
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TAYLOR'S 


TOBE 
BY RUTH 


seenis 


plantation 
humorist, or, as 


wag, 
natural 
his fond mother put it, he was “a born, game 

| ground up, fo'told an’ 


maKker 


been a 


je TAYLOR, the 
to have 


fom de 1o’or 
caine dl.’ 

As to this last we shall presently hear; but 
certain it is that from the old days when as a 
ad Tobe had missed his dinner to lie in wait for 
the field-hands, who tripped in the snares he 
set for their feet, to the time of this telling, 
no one ever felt quite safe within the range of 
his “ deviltry.” 

Tobe was no respecter of persons, times, or 
places, and a setting hen or the bishop of the 
diocese invited him about equally as possible 

ictims of a practical joke. The holy 
bath or the sanetuary was his to employ on oe- 
and yet, although he had 
sely skirted the dangerous edge of 
priety, he had, somehow, never quite stepped 
which is to say, he had nevy- 
common consent. 
were frequent irate minori- 
of breaking the 
but they 


Sab- 


sometimes 
impro- 


casion, 


over the bounds- 
er done 

Of course there 
ties who declared him guilty 


less, 


so by 


entire more or were 
always such as in the very nature of 
not in position for a fair 
was always—figuratively, at 
audience who pronounced 
and what more could any 


decalogue, 
things 
perspective, 
least an 
his 


were 
Phere 
applauding 
comedies worthy 
comedian ask ? 

For instance, on the memorable occasion 

hen he had put sorghum syrup into the bap- 
tismal font at the September christening, and 
had ten mothers struggling to keep+he flies 
off their eleven babies during the rest of the 
ceremony, While they sat conspicuously in the 
amen pews, he had pretty nearly gone too far, 
and, indeed, he was saved from publie dis- 
grace only by a coincidence which committed 
the officiating minister to leniency. 

To such as are not familiar with the meth- 
ods or the vernacular of some of the most 
faithful preachers of the Word, in districts 
either over or under populated, it may seem 
that Brother Saul Saunders was culpably in- 
decorous when he exclaimed with fervor, as Le 
held his hands in benediction over the line of 
babes before the ceremony, “I tell yer, feller- 
sinners, dey ain’t no flies on baptized chillen.” 

Even as he spoke he thrust his hand into 
the baptismal font, and as he did so a swarm 
of flies rose from its surface, and when pres- 
ently the babes passed, one by one, under the 
hand of generous sprinkling, each one was 
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McENERY 


not Brother 
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seen to carry away its quota of the swarm in 
a buzzing halo of flies about its head. 

Perhaps the absurdity of the thing might 
have reached only the scattering few who 
were doing their best to preserve decorum, had 
Saul, overcome with the humor of 
the situation, remarked, with a chuckle, “I 
‘clare, when I said dey warn’t no flies on bap- 
tized chillen, I wasn’t no mo’n usin’ a figgur o’ 
Scripture speech.” 

This of 
mirth that greeted it,and in the midst of the 
hilarity Tobe Taylor slipped out of church and 
ran boldly into the the back Of his 
shaking shoulders in full view of the entire 
congregation—a way he had of confessing a 
thing he had done by dodging an assumed ac- 
full 


course licensed the explosion of 


w oods, 


cusationu. Thus he seized his success at 
tide. 

Of course no one thought Tobe did right in 
this instance, but there really ten 
people in the entire congregation who felt 
that he had committed an unpardonable sin, 
and who would have been glad to help tar aud 
feather him then and there, exeepting for the 
babies they carried said. Some of 
the other mothers would hardly have forgiven 
him, perhaps, had they not been seen laugh- 
ing. Indeed, every one in church langhed, 
excepting. the twenty - one made 
up the comedy —even the few straggling fa- 
thers, who ought to have been ashamed of 
themselves, 

As Tobe’s own people were Baptists, perhaps 
he could hardly have been expected to have a 
proper reverence for the ceremony repudiated 
This seems the only possible ex- 


were only 


-so they 


only who 


of his sect. 
cuse for him, unless, indeed, we accept his mo- 
ther’s claim that when Tobe saw a chance for 
a joke, he just couldu’t help playing it. Wheth- 
er this was valid or not, certainly gave 
some very serious and cogent reasons for her 
hypothesis in the way of prenatal influences, 
planetary and other, not to mention a certain 
prophecy spoken concerning him by an old 
blind vondeo prophetess to whom she had 
gone seeking enlightenment some months be- 
fore his birth. Peering with sightless eyes 
into the night, the sorceress had raised her 
thin hands, and whispered, mysteriously: 


she 


‘You looks fer a soldier on de March, 
Or a scholar on his way to school, 
But all I see is a rainbow arch 
Like a jumpin’-rope fer a April fool.” 


Three times over, with only a little obscurity 
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always at the end of the first line, she had said 

ese mysterious words to the waiting woman, 

vnobia, and so they had remained in her 
mind. She was never sure whether the words 
closing the first line were “in the March” or 
“on the March” or “in the marsh,” until the 
mouth of March had passed in ungratified 
expectation, and on the first day of April 
there arrived the cheeriest of brown chernbs 
at the birth-cabin, when the happy mother 
told the story to the women about her bed, 
and laughed with them as she thought of her 
babe’s being not only worthy the prestige of 
an unequivocal prophecy, but so close to the 
heavenly favor as to make free with the mys- 
Think of even figura- 
tively jumping rope with the rainbow!  Al- 
most any one would be willing to be a fool for 
five minutes for such a privilege — realizing 
how many have to be fools all their lives for 
nothing—and that all who are fools do not 
know it, and that perhaps—? 

If Tobe had not literally danced with the 
rainbow all his life, he seems,in every sense 
that a prophet could desire, to have made good 
the spirit of this prediction. Perhaps no bet- 
ter illustration of this could be found than the 
one just cited. When once his playful fan- 
were focussed on a scheme of fun, no 
thought of irreverence seems to have entered 
as a deterrent into Tobe’s artless conscious- 
And no doubt there was truth as well 
as charity in the claim of his defenders that 
“Tobe didn’t never mean no harm by nothin’.” 


tical sign of promise. 


cies 


ness. 


It is also true that he rarely did any real harm. 
It was a waste of raw material, no doubt, to 
throw out a good setting of goose eggs, and to 
substitute under the unconscious sitter a half- 
dozen half-hatched alligators that he found in 
the sand; bat the barn-yard sensation that it 
produced seemed to Tobe to make it worth 


while—that is to say, if Tobe did it. This 
was one of the things which were found done, 
and as it was only hissed—from the mother- 
goose up—Tobe never confessed it. Neither 
did he ever own to the filling the toes of 
Phidias Joy’s patent-leather shoes with tar— 
and for different reasons. 

Of course Phidias might have gotten the 
shoes off if there had been any socks, but as it 
was he had been obliged to go to the field for 
a week in the tight patent-leathers. 

That was funny, but rt was not half so funny 
as the expression of that young gallant’s 
face as he limped along the cane rows, 
abusing all “durn fools” in general under his 
breath. He would have scored Tobe roundly, 
but for reasons. Incidentally, Tobe was the 
champion wrestler of six plantations, and he 
was captain of the “ Black and Tan” baseball 
nine, and Phidias was designed for a watch- 
charm. There was more comfort in not know- 
ing who put the tar in his boots than there 
could possibly have been in finding out. 

Phidias could have had the shoes cut from 
his feet, of course, but he wanted to save them, 
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and Tobe knew it. He wondered what effort 
Phidias was making for his relief, and he ey, 
had the assurance to surprise the little » 
one evening about bedtime, when he fou 
him sitting with his feet in a bucket of kero 
sene-oil, calmly reading his Bible. 

“T sh’d think you’d be afeerd to fetch « 
Bible so near yo’ foots, Phidias,” he remark: 
dryly ; and when Phidias asked why, he dra 
ed, 

“’Case you know de Word hit’s a lamp n 
yo’ feet, an’ ef you don’t look out, you’ll splod 
Tobe was a bright fellow. 

No one ever knew just how Phidias fina 
got. the shoes off, but in about ten days fr 
their attachment he strolled into the field « 
morning barefoot and smiling, and at the § 
urday evening cake-walk following he apy 
ed in patent-leathers which were unquesti: 
ably the same—that is to say, the uppers we: 
the same. Phidias had been to town, a: 
there were some who said the soles of his shoes 
were new. They had only been “as good as 
new” when they first became his throug! a 
misfit of a young lawyer, who had sold tli 
to Phidias on time for five dollars, to be pa 
in promiscuous shoe- polishing and erran 
running at no stipulated rate. The fact 
they had about cost him his freedom for a: 
indefinite period. 

They came high, but they were the only fi 
patent-leathers that had ever appeared 
plantation circles in this region, and, as | 
said, they were “ worth the money.” 

Of course there were times in Tobe’s caree: 
when it seemed to the thoughtful observe: 
that nothing was quite so much needed as 
some one powerful enough to take him by the 
nape of the neck—in lieu of the absent colla: 
—and to shake a little reverence and fear into 
him; but there are certain easy-going, loos: 
jointed, lounging folk whom it is obvious 
best to “keep friends with ” on general prin: 
ples. Tobe was one of these. 

The ist of April was Tobe’s red-letter da) 
in a calendar all printed more or less in gay 
color. It would have been so, probably, even 
had it not been his birthday. 

“ Birfday in two munts — birfday in three 
weeks—-birfday in a week—birfday day arte. 
to-morrer—birfday to-morrer—better look out !” 

So it had been his life habit to approach it 
As a matter of fact, people on the place were 
afraid to eat or to drink, to turn their backs, 
or to answer a civil question on this day when 
Tobe was within earshot, or even when he was 
not, lest he be in hiding. 

And so, when on the morning of his nine- 
teenth birthday it was rumored that Tobe was 
ill, everybody smiled, wondering what part 
this ruse was to play in the day’s comedy. 

When the morning passed, however, and he 
did not appear, and late in the afternoon he was 
seen to stroll languidly over to the wash-house, 
looking gray about the mouth and with his 
head tied up, the women who saw him were 
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convinced that he was not “ possuming.” Old 
Aunt Judy, the deaf superannuated woman who 
ed at the wash-house, and was presiding 
ius of the tubs, was very fond of Tobe, and 

++ was bis habit to seek her comfortable hearth 
hen he needed coddling. When she saw 
him to-day, she threw him her gray blanket, 
oured several things into a tomato-can and 
it on the coals, and Tobe kuew that he 
uld soon have a dose of the good, oniony, 
sugary, cinnamon - flavored, buttery, bitter 
rew with which Judy intercepted all the 
smmon ills of life, and which Tobe thought al- 
most as good as molasses candy. Tobe was real- 
vy pretty miserable to-day ; and when he closed 

s eves and rolled into the blanket like a co- 
coon before the fire, he was as guiltless of any 
mischievous intention as the cat that slept be- 
side him. Even when he happened to notice 

tiny brown hand on the pallet behind the 
clothes-rack, and crawled over to look at the 
washer-women’s babies that he knew were 
asleep there, he was impelled by simple childish 

riosity alone. It was only when the line of 
babies recalled the christening episode that he 
suddenly realized in them a challenge and an 
opportunity. In about two minutes he had 
forgotten all about his impending chill, and 
was chuckling with inward joy over an idea— 
a regular first-of-April birthday idea! 

“ Fer Gord sake!” he giggled. “Talk about 
pease ina pod! ITwonder would dey mammies 
cnow ’em ef I was to pull off dey clo’es an’ 
turn ’em loose in dey skins ?” 

He peeped under the screen to see where 
\unt Judy’s feet were, and could just see her 
heels through the door, so he knew she was 
sprinkling clothes on the veranda. 

And now, touching it gingerly, he slipped a 
sleeve from one tiny arm, and then another; 
ind when a babe whimpered, he took it up, 
turned it over, and changed its place, patting 
t softly. There were seven on the pailet, all 
told, and presently there were seven little 
slips of pink and orange-colored prints and 
blue homespun in a heap, and reversing the 
pile, Tobe began to put them on again, “ hit an’ 
miss.” He had not finished the redressing, 
though, when a fresh thought stopped him. 

“Ef I could jes git about a half-dozen or so 

mo’,an’ drap’em in, wouldn’t dey be de dickens 
to pay ?” he chuckled; and he sat back on his 
haunches and began to enumerate: 
Dar’s Millie Frank’s chile; I 
know Millie ain’t washin’ at de spring. An’ 
dar’s Abbie Jim, she got a month -ole baby. 
Aw’ dar’s Mame Henry’s twins. And Calline 
Towers’s two o’ de triplers livin’. An’ dey’s at 
least sev’al yo’ng babies down in de Million 
Boll Bottom. Ef I could—” 

It was a preposterous thing to attempt, but 
the very risk it involved made it fascinating. 
He could not turn his head in any direction 
now Without realizing the babies there were 
in the cabins along the line of his vision. Of 
course he could not be quite sure which of 


“ Lemme see. 


them might be already here, not knowing 
which women were at the spring. But he 
knew that none of the mothers of young ba- 
bies were in the field, and that such as were 
able were expected to “put in” part of each 
day either at the wash-house or in the sewing- 
room. He remembered that a woman named 
Dinah Wilbor usually washed at her own 
spring, and that she had a young child. In 
about three minutes he had mufiled his face 
and neck, drawn up his shoulders again in a 
sort of wet-chicken expression, and started 
out in the direction of Dinah’s cabin. 

He found her washing under the trees at her 
door, as he had expected, but, as be had not 
expected, she saw him at the same moment, 
and perceiving this, he ambled up to her, even 
taking a seat on the wash-bench at her side, 
while he told her how “po’ly” he felt—“ jes 
too sick to live, an’ not sick enough to die.” 

His “threatenin’ chill,” he declared, was 
just giving way to a “threatenin’ fever,” and 
he took off his coat and hat, and got Dinah to 
feel his forehead, which was by this time real- 
ly quite hot and dry. The truth was, he lad 
been surprised, and he was gaining time. 

Dinah was a hearty soul, and she hastened 
to insist that he should go into her cabin and 
liedown. This heat first declined to do; then 
he reconsidered, and remarking that the sight 
of the gourd dipper hanging at the door made 
him thirsty for water and a nap, he strode tim- 
idly over to the window, stepping gingerly lest 
he should waken the sleeping dogs before the 
door. Dinah’s half-witted sister, Silly Ann, 
sat within the window, shelling pease. 

As he passed in, he tapped her shoulder play- 
fully with the dipper he carried. “ Hurry, Silly 
Ann, honey,” he whispered, “an’ shell me a 
hatful by de time I comes for ’em,” and when 
she grinned at him and nodded, he saw that 
her fingers were flying. 

The baby slept upon a shawl on the bed, 
and the “sugar-tit,” or “comforter,” with 
which it had been beguiled into sleeping, lay, 
off duty, on the pillow beside it. 

Tobe saw with one swift glance that the 
bed was beyond the range of Silly Ann’s vision, 
and that it was beside a back window. He 
saw also that outside the window there was a 
table. He did not see that there was a basket 
under the table. He found that afterward. 

Before one could even think Jack Robinson, 
the baby was lying in its soft shaw! on the 
table outside the window, its solace in its 
mouth, and Tobe was out the front way, 
straggling toward Dinah ; and while she help- 
ed him on with his coat he whined: “I feels 
too bad to resk layin’ down, thanky, ma’am ; 
dat dipper o’ water ’suaged my hot flush into 
a col’ shiver. I feered ef I lay down I can’t 
git up,” and trembling as if a chill were on 
him, he started off down the-road. 

When its curve took him beyond Dinah’s 
sight, however, he turned as nimbly as a fawn, 
and ‘» about twenty strides, doubling the cor- 
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ner of her cabin, he darted to its rear, seized 
the basket under the table, lay the warm bun- 
dle carefully within it, and fairly danced into 
the bit of pine beyond, where the twins lived. 
Here be found an easy opening, and the fact 
that there were three little babies in the basket 
he presently balanced on his pate did not in the 
least temper his spirit or modify his gait. The 
mother of the twins was exchanging cabbage- 
plants with a neighbor over a back fence. 

It was clear sailing now, until he reached 
the mulberry grove behind the wash-house, 
and here he proceeded slowly. Nothing hap- 
pened, thongb, and when he reached the door 
of the wash-house he stood and listened, and 
in a moment he saw through the window Silvy 
Duke dropping a sleeping child back to the 
pallet, and he heard her say to herselt, 

“T declare, seem like I kin see little Silvy 
grow f'om one nussin’ to another!” and he felt 
that the play had begun. 

He chuckled inwardly as he passed in by one 
door while she went out by another, and dart- 
ing with his basket behind the screen, he has- 
tened to place the three additions in line, first 
changing their frocks, so far as he could. Of 
course he had not achieved all this without 
some embarrassment from the beginning, but 
by passing the “consolation” from one to an- 
other, where the need seemed greatest, and 
keeping his eye on Judy’s feet, and his ears 
set for the chattering down at the spring, he 
managed to feel tolerably safe. But he was 
very much excited now, and when suddenly 


one of the babies set up an old-fashioned how], 
he dropped it and slipped back under Judy’s 


bed beyond the pallet. He made his escape 
none too soon, for in a minute he saw a pair 
of thin hands reach down and take up the 
erving child,and he heard old Tild’ Ann say, 
“T’clare, ef deze chillen ain’t kickin’ dey clo’es 
clean off.” And presently she came again, and 
he suspected that she was dressing the others. 

Tobe thought he was having fun, but Judy’s 
bed, albeit it was an old four-poster and high, 
as beds go, was somewhat low as a roof for a 
young giant. He was just beginning to ask 
himself how much fun he really was having, 
and to wonder whether it might not be well 
to slip away and let the joke work itself 
out, when he heard a piereing shriek in the 
road, It was a woman’s voice, and she was 
screaming: “ Whar my chile? Who tuck my 
chile? My baby’s s-t-o-l-e!” And he crawled 
close to the wall, and the beating of his heart 
shook the bed. 

In a few minutes he knew that a crowd had 
gathered in the road, but he could catch only 
broken sentences : 

“ Snatched out de bed—” 

“__in de broad daylight—” 

“ _th’ough de back winder—” 

“ __shellin’ pease—” 

And then there was a lull, and he heard one 
say: 

“Dey tell me a gyraffe broke loose f’om de 
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show-tent down in Rowton’s wood las’ piv}; 
1 wonder dees qyvraffes eat chillen ?” 

‘“’Sh—hursh,” said another. “Of co’se 4 
gyratte ’ll lop up a baby jes fer a relish whey 
it’s gittin’ ready to devour.” 

This was followed by another shriek. .)), 
Tobe recognized Dinah Wilbor’s voice, and jy 
was most unhappy. Indeed, he wanted to ris 
out and comfort her, but just at that mon, 
some ox the mothers came in from the spri: 
and several of the babies, recognizing t}, 
voices, possibly, set up rival wails, and he s 
pairs of hands come and take one and anot|\. 
some going directly home, and a few sitting 
Judy’s fire to nurse their children and dis: 
the matter of Divah’s baby 

Presently he heard one say, “I wonder ef 
Tobe Taylor ain’t at de bottom o’ Ding 
trouble?” The speaker was old Tild’ Ann, a 
she screamed from the side of her pipe j 
Judy’s ear. Tild’ Ann was a great old goss 
and whenever there was a stir in the air, s 
hurried over to the wash-house and 
with the women. 

“'Tobe’s went home sick,” snapped Judy, 
reply to her remark. “ Jes ’caze Tobe waste: 
a few good molasses on a passel 0’ tar-babies 
las’ summer, look like he’s under s’picion co: 
stant. Tobe was so sick he didn’t even w 
to git any o’ de seven-savored miasma mix 
Wiled fer him.” 

Of course it would have been hard to con 
out and face this. Tobe was amiable, but | 
was hardly fine. 

Besides, Dinah’s wails had passed out 
hearing, and excepting for the occasional mo 
ment of supreme panic when the hands cany 
down and the babies went up, Tobe soon |i 
gan having a stupid time again. Wasn't 
surprising how many women could come a1 
lean over the clothes-horse, and take th. 
babies,and depart without perceiving any thi: 
amiss ? 

True, the corner was pretty dark, and yet it 
was light enough to facilitate some sort ot 
selection. 

“T wonder huecome Polly looks so puny an 
peaked to-night ?” said a voice at the fire. “ 1) 
chile ain’t ’erse’f, noways.” 

“Maybe you picked up de wrong chile,” sai 
Aunt Tild’ Ann. 

“Wrong nothin’. I know my 
sniffed the anxious mother, “ Dis slip was le! 
over f’om my sittin’-sun patch-work, all to de 
sleeves. Isee you got Luce Powers’s baby up 

“T picked up whichever one was squawlii’ 
de loudes’,” said Tild’ Ann; “ but haccome you 
know Luce’s baby ?” 

“T know Luce’s button-sewin’. Luce allus 
would sew ’er buttons on over de aidges. 
Lordy, but ain’t her baby gittin’ big! Las’ 
time I seen ’er she was as big-eyed an’ slim 
necked as a half-hatched tucky. But what 
yer reckon is happened to Dinah’s baby? | 
wonder would Silly Ann hurt a chile? I don't 
trus’ vo foolishes—” 


talk« 


sewin’, 





A Xaast. 


HE STOOD 


“Silly Ann been settin’ in de winder fer two 
hours shellin’ pease, an’ waitin’ fer Tobe Taylor 
to come fer ’em, so Dinah say.” 

“Tobe Taylor! I thonght Tobe was home 
in bed.” 

“Dat what dey tell me. 
‘tall ’bout dis foolishness. 


I dun’no’ nothin’ 
But one thing I 
When all dis heah talk "bout gyratfes 
was gwine on I kep’ still; but gyraffes, dey 
don’t eat humans. A gyratfe don’t no mo’n 
swaller a chile half-way down his neck, an’ 
den he turn ’is head an’ ca’mly glance over his 
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know. 


AND 


LISTENED 


dat draws de neck-leaders an’ 


crushes de chile’s bones.” 

“Yer don’t say!” 

“Yas; but I didn’t let on, ’caze ef it was my 
chile, I'd jes as lief see him et straight as turn- 
ed into a Adam’s apple to a gyrafte.” 

“Me Au’ dat was a tine chile o’ Di- 
nah’s, too—jes as plump.” 

An idea had come into old Tild’ Ann’s head 
and she talked rapidly. 


shonlder, an’ 


too. 


She leaned over and 
looked closely at the wee babe on the other 
woman’s knee. 
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“Ef dat was my nussin’ chile,” she said, 
tentatively, “I'd drap some rusty nails in my 
drinkin’-water, an’ maybe teck a little malt—” 

She did not finish her sentence, for just here 
Rachel Glover came dashing in with a baby in 
herarms, aud shrieking: “Whar my baby? Dis 
ain’t my baby. Who put my baby’s frock on 
dis boy echile—an’—an’— ?” 

At this, Sarah, the anxious mother, started 
as if she had been shut. Then she raised the 
tiny child from her lap, held it at arm’s-length 
for a second, and gave a piercing scream. And 
now Tild’ Aun, beginning to see the light, 
burst into peals of laughter. ‘“ What I tol’ 
yer ?’ she exclaimed. “Tobe Taylor ’ain’t been 
possumin’ round dis tire all day for nothin’.” 

Hurriedly seizing a bit of fat pine, she thrust 
it into the coals, and leading the way to the 
pallet, pulled back the clothes-rack. Seeing 
the sleeping children here, she threw herself 
down on the floor and rolled over bodily, 
shrieking with mirth. 

“Whar dem fool ’omans searchin’ fer wil’ 
beasts ?” she chuckled when she finally sat up 
anid wiped her eyes. 

There was an exciting time in the corner 
for several minutes, each mother scrambling 
for her own as if she suspected the others of 
defrauding her. 

It was scarcely maternal the way Rachel 
dropped the child she had brought in, aud seiz- 
ing her own, darted out into the night, mutter- 
ing imprecationus as she went. A crowd passed 
her just outside the door, and when they came 


in now one cried, “ Dey’s a set o’ twins in dar 


somewhere”; and the mother of the two had 
already begun to dry her tears, at sight of one 
of her babes, but the one seemed as nothing 
when she saw that the other was not there. 
Her distress was not for long, however, for 
close behind her came avother, wailing, “ Dis 
ain’t my chile.” It was the same old story. 

As the last arrival passed Tild’ Ann, sitting 
at the fire now, she chuckled facetiously, “ Dey 
all been purty well picked over now, but dey’s 
one or two lef’-overs, Dey’s one puny little 
gal chile dar, I know. Late-comers ’bleege’ to 
teck de leavin’s !” 

Tild’ Ann was the only one who was having 
any fun out of this thing—Tild’ Aun and Tobe 
— perhaps. 

“ Well,” whined the woman, dropping the 
babe she held into the eager empty arm of the 
mother of the twins,“ I ain’t on no beauty- 
hunt. My chile’s teethin’, an’ she’s sick. She 
taken de membraneous croup de las’ time she 
was out in de dew, an’ dis April-foolishness is 
li’ble to kill ’er.” 

At sight of the mother, the meagre baby of 
the two remaining ones began to coo and to 
paddle hands and feet. She was older than 
the others, and she knew her mother. 

Without a word, the woman carried her to 
the fire, and began warming her feet and pass- 
ing her hands over her lovingly, and while she 
caressed her and gave her of her best, she 
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smoothed the dress she wore and looked 
over. 

Then, presently seeing that the others ws 
gone, she turned to Tild’ Ann, and in a ha! 
whisper said : 

“Who put freckled Frances’s christen, 
frock on my chile? Dis is de white slip oj} 
mis’ gien her to bury her las’-but-two chile j 
an’ she saved it over for a christenin’-robe, | 
helped lay out de chile, an’ I know. Franc 
‘lowed she wouldn’t have one o’ her chill 
shamin’ de rest wid finery at de resurrection 
o’ de dead. But hueccome it on my baby, | 
like to know? Ef Tobe Taylor been—” 

“T reckon I must ’a’ put de frock on di 
chile, an’ I ’spee’ it fell off de clo’es-horse. De 
babies was half of’em stark naked aw’ sneezin’ 
dey heads off.” 

“Well,” the mother chuckled, “you needu’t 
to let on, but it ll do Sister Freckles good when 
she lays er eyes on itagin. She stole it fom de 
dead, to begin wid, an’ I didn’t put it on my 
chile, an’ I ain’ gwine teck it off—not tell I 
git ready. I jes been waitin’ to git a fine 
white lace frock to christen Queenie in.” 

Tild’ Aun was filling her pipe, and as she 
drew a light from a live coal, she said with her 
underlip, 

“Ef you don’t want it tore off yo’ chile in 
eh’rch, you better hurry up yo’ baptism befo’ 
Frances is out agin.” 

“Queenie gwine be vaptized nex’ Sunday, 
please Gord. Yer heah, Queen? Dis heal 
tinery sho do become ’er.”— And kissing the 
child as she rose, the happy mother started off 
homeward. 

Tild’ Ann followed her to the door, and 
hearing their steps, Tobe peeped from beneath 
the valance. He saw that Judy was snoring 
in her chair. It was his chance. 

Creeping hurriedly on all-fours, he seized the 
babe that lay fretting on the pallet, laid it 
softly in the basket, and darting through the 
door, struck out for Dinah Wilbor’s house. 
Dinah had been kind to him, and he had base- 
ly betrayed her hospitality. It was not this, 
however, that moved him, so much as the 
agony of her haunting ery. 

It was a short-cut across a field to her cabin, 
and he knew every inch of the gronud. When 
he got there he found everything open and 
deserted. Even the dogs had gone. 

It was a simple matter to put tha baby 
where he had found it on the bed, but when 
he stood there beside it in the dark cabin, and 
gem the situation, there was something 
in4t all that made him ery. 

He dared not leave the child alone lest 
something should really harm it, and so, not 
daring to light a candle, he stood guard beside 
the bed; and when the little thing whimpered, 
he hummed a low tune and gave it his great 
rough thumb to suck, not knowing what else 
to do, and feeling the eagerness of its warm 
velvet lips, and then the tearful repudiation, 
he sobbed and laughed together, like a hyster- 
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ical woman. Finally the little thing dropped 
off to sleep, holding his finger tight in its hand, 
and even when he felt its grip gradually slack- 
en be did not move, fearing to wake it again. 

He had a long time to wait, and it was tire- 
some, but after a while he 
laughter in the read, and he slipped his hand 
cantiously away and darted out the door, hid- 


heard voices and 


ing in the vines behind the cabin. 

From here he presently saw Silly Ann light 
the candle, and he saw the light fall full upon 
Dinah and the babe she had brought in her arms. 

Chills ran down his back, and beads of pers- 


piration dropped from his forehead. 


Just then a weak wail came from the bed, 
and he saw the expression of Dinah’s face as 
she exclaimed, in a tone of tragedy, 

- My Gord !” 

She was mysiified for a moment only, how- 
ever, for almost in the next breath she said: 
“Silly Ann, run over to Jule’s right quick, 
honey, an’ tell her her chile is heah. I ’elare 
I wush-t Tobe Taylor could ‘a’ seen Jule in 
convulsion-tits when she fetched my chile back 


to swap if, an’ foun’ somebody had went off 


wid her baby !” 

She took the fretting babe up in her arms as 
she spoke, laying her own in its place,and as 
she coddled it, Tobe heard her say: “TI allas 
is s’picioned Tobe fur a hoodoo, an’ now I 
know it. I seen him come empty-handed, an’ 
Iseen him depart empty-handed, aw’ what my 


eyes see I boun’ to believe. Tobe stopped in 
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heah long enongh to cast a spell an’ waf’? my 
chile away, dat what he done. Tricked Silly 
Anu into shellin’ fer dear 
wouldn’t see him makin’ passes over it, 


she 
Can't 
Hit’s a good 


pease life, so 
fool me no longer about Tobe. 
thing Evil can’t hurt Innocence, less’n de chile 
moughto’ been kilt. And no donbt he sperited 
heah way. No wonder he 
looked so sick to-day wid all dat deviltry 
brewin’ in him.” 

Tobe felt that he had heard enough. His 
finger was still conscious of the clasp of the 
tiny hand, and he was stirred as he had never 
Silly Ann had out on 
her errand, but before she had gone a dozen 


dis one de same 


been before. started 
steps Tobe sprang from his hiding and called 
her back. Then he strode boldly into the cabin, 
Dinah afterward that fright- 
ened when she first saw him, and then angry, 
but that when she looked into his face she for- 
gave him everything. The fellow was in tears, 
but 

pockets. 
vain’t 
heah’s 


said she was 


and he said not a word for some seconds; 
presently he began emptying his 
“Heah, Dinah,” he faltered, “I got 
much—jes thirty-five cents; an’ my 
jack-knife, aw a silk hankecher; maybe you 
mought put it roun’ de baby’s neck some time; 
an’ de knife, you can keep it fer ’im; an’ 
learn ‘im to use it on me time he gets big, ef 
you ever heah o’ me a-pesterin’ little things 
like dis any mo’. I know I’m a fool, but I 
ain’t no devil. Gimme dat chile o’ Jule’s an’ 
lemme ca’y it back to its mammy.” 


ANTICIPATED WOE. 


Tommy (finishing the second helping of his favorite dessert) 


more when I's eaten this.” 


“Mummy, I's afraid I can’t eat any 
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THE HAMILTON PATENT MOON 

“Jim HAMILTON,” remarked the old prop 
erty-man, as he examined some cold tea to 
make sure that it was the exact shade which 
it should be for the wine in the grand banquet 
scene—* Jim Hamilton was the most particu- 
lar manager I ever knew. Nerer satistied. 
Kick? Why,do you know, when we got a 
brand-new La Tour thunder - machine, Jim 
found fault with it! ‘Call that thunder, do 
you?’ he asked, disgusted as a man who’s 
come in on a free ticket. ‘Think that noise 
is thunder—hey? Why,Ican eat a mince pie 
and go to sleep in a folding-bed and snore bet- 
ter thunder than that!’ He was always kick- 
ing, too, because the actors didn’t solil’quize 
loud enough. ‘Talk up; talk up,’ he used to 
say; ‘the augence will think you're speaking 
to somebody ‘stead of solil’quizing.’ 

“One season we was on the road playing 
one-night stands with Romeo and Juliet, and 
Jim just about worried himself sick over the 
moon. The stage-manager didu’t want any 
moon at all, but Jim wouldn’t listen to it. So 
we got the best in the market-—Scott and 
Thompson’s patent adjustable moon. But Jim 
said he could make a better moon with a pun- 
kin and a taller candle. Then we tried the 
United States Moon Company’s moon, reversi- 
ble, the other side representing the sun, but 
Jim kicked it out, saying that he just as soon 
have a yellow dog hung up by the tail as that 
moon. He vowed he’d make a moon himself, 
and he did. 

* And I must say that Jim’s moon was a good 
one, too. I don't believe one of these here 
’stronomers could of told it from the genooine 
—not withont a telescope a rod long, anyhow. 
In fact, it seemed to me it laid over the regu- 
lar moon in some ways —clearer complexion 
and sharper edges. It used to just make the 
augence sneeze and button up their coats 
when the moon rose—such a feeling of night 
air, you know. If Jim had been content to 
push it up a little,and leave it stationary as 
the scene went on and people sort of got in- 
terested in something else, he would of been 
all right, but, No, that moon had to keep rising 
all the time and a-sailing along in the hea- 
vings, whether anybody was looking at it or 
not. Jim ‘had enough machinery about it to 
run a woollen factory. Got a patent onto it, 
and advertised it in the perfessional papers as 
the Hamilton Diana of the Night, an Anto- 
matic Moon. With either low or high gear, 
and with an attachment allowing it to be 
snapped back to the Horizon for a new start 
in the case of Long Scenes. Ring to go around 
it supplied withont extra Charge. You see, 
Jim always held that if there was a storm in 
the third act, there ought to be a ring round 
the moon in the second act, ’cause a moon 
ring isan indication of coming bad weather. 

“Well, it worked all right for some time, 
but one night the sprocket-wheel slipped, and 
Jim’s moon went to eutting up like sixty. 


Romeo was up on the balcony, and him a 
Juliet was carrying on as usual, when sudd¢ 
ly that moon shot up through the sky at aly 
a mile a minute. Then down it shot f 
times as fast. You see, Jim’s patent fly-la 
had got in its work. Up she went again, a 
back she went again, whizzing like a rock: 
with the machinery rattling and rumbling 
hind the scenes. Them lovers on the bale; 
caught on right away, and I seen they 
pretty nervous, and kept watching it,’specia| 
when it got to throwing out smoke and sparks 
and sizzing and sputtering. ‘Lady,’ says R 
meo, ‘by yender blessed automatic moon’ 
Jim had changed the wording a littlh— by 
yender blessed automatic moon I swear, That 
tips with silver all the fruit-tree tops—’ And 
this was the cue for Juliet to bust in with 
‘O, swear not by the automatic, the incor 
stant automatic, That monthly changes in hei 
circling orb, Lest that thy love prove likewis 
variable” And right here that blamed old 
moon exploded like a bum-shell, and chunks 
flew in all directions. Romeo got a sizabl 
piece on his jaw, and he skun down the ladde1 
like a cat, just having presence of mind enong 
to yell back, ‘ You're right, my love; that ther: 
moon ain't the proper article to swear by! 
But if you could ’a’ heard him after he got out 
in the wings swear at it, you’d ’a’ remembered 
it long as you lived. His remarks was more 
jerking and explosive than the moon.” 
Haypen Caruutn 


DRESSING FOR THE BALL 
MAMMa’s room is across the hall, 
And in the mornings I must creep 
On tiptoes past the fast-shut door, 
Lest I should waken her from sleep. 


But when she’s being dressed at night, 
Sometimes she lets me come in there, 

And see Nannette lay out her gown, 
And comb her long, long, shining hair. 


I must not touch her pretty things, 
But in the looking-glass I look, 
And see Nanette put on her gown, 

And fasten every string and hook. 


Then from the box, Nannette with care 
Lifts out the roses, pink and sweet, 

And, last of all, puts on the cloak 
That covers her from head to feet. 


Then my mamma turns from the glass, 
And as she passes, tall and brig  é, 

She lays her finger on my cheek, 
And says, “ Well, little puss, good-night.” 


I hear her rustling down the stair, 
Outside they close the carriage door, 
And there is nothing left except 
Some scattered rose-leaves on the floor. 





“] WISH I 


When nurse has put me in my bed, 
I squeeze my eyelids up so tight, 

I seem to see her standing there, 
All tall and beantiful and bright. 


WERE 


\ 


FAIRY CHILD.” 


I wish I were a fairy child; 
Then I would follow to the, ball, 
And see her smile and bow and dance, 
The loveliest among them all. 


KATHARINE PYLE 
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HE, SHE, AND THEY. 


BY ALBERT LEE 


VII 

THE invitations to the wedding of Dorothy 
and Leroy were issued, after the usual cus- 
tom, at an early enough date for friends in 
distant localities to have ample time in which 
to determine upon, secure, and despatch their 
presents, so that these might be displayed with 
the other contributions on the day of days. 
At least that is the way Benton puts it when 
Kthel tells him at dinner one evening, some 
three weeks previous to the date set for the 
momentous event, that Dorothy’s cards have 
come 

“And I suppose we draw front seats and 
meal - tickets,” he 
adds, irreverently. 

‘We are invited 
to the chureh and to 
the if that 
is what you want 
to know,” replies 
Ethel, arebly. 

“That is the sup- 
position I desire to 
have verified,” re- 
torts Benton, with 
much gravity. 
* And are we in for 
a breakfast, or is it 
to be a supper?” 

“Tt is to be a 
noon wedding,” 
says Ethel. 

“That means no 
Inneheon for me, and a dinner spoiled; but I 
suppose 

It appears to me,” interrupts Ethel, “ that 
your thoughts seem to dwell principally on 
things to eat whenever any social function is 
under discussion. Unfortunately you seem to 
be endowed with the mental development of a 
caterer—” 

“Now, my dear,” Benton breaks in quickly, 
“you should not take advantage of the superi- 
ority of your sex over gastronomical require- 
ments to refer to your humble spouse as being 
provided with putty instead of cerebra in his 
cranium-—-for, from what little opportunity I 
have had for observing such matters, I have 
uniformly noticed that, even at wedding re- 
ceptions, the majority of the guests are always 
to be found in the refreshment-room.” 

“ That is so,” admits Ethel. 

“ And three-quarters of the crowd consists 
of women,” persists Benton. 

“True,” says his wife, placidly. 

“ Well?” he asks. 

“It’s becanse they want to be where the 
men are,” she returns, with a triumphant smile, 
“and what few men are present are invari- 
ably banked up three rows deep at the side- 
board. But I don’t see that all this has any- 
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The qu 


is to see 


thing to do with the case, my dear. 
tion which 
present for Dorothy.” 

“That’s so,” nods Benton, between } 
into a stalk of celery. ‘“ We’ve got to come 
with our blackmail—there’s no dodging it + 
time.” 

“ Dorothy gave us a handsome present, 
know,” proceeds Ethel, “and her mother s 
us that silver dish, and even Freddy sent , 
the spoon that goes with it.” 

“Yes—Freddy! ll bet he didn’t know a 
thing about it until he was told. But h¢ 
not getting married yet, is he? We don’ 
have to get square with the whole family, d 
we, because Dorothy has got the 
us ?” 

“No; but we must send her something real] 
nice, 


now faces us abou 


drop o1 


“ Silver, or cnt glass ?” 


** Silver, by all means,” says Ethel, dictatori- 
ally. 

* TI don’t suppose we can work off our stock 
gift of a Dutch decanter and six glasses o1 
Dorothy, can we ?” 

“Well, I should say not! You have got to 
make up your mind, Arthur, to give Dorothy 
something really fine.” 

“ Blackmail as is blackmail, eh?” 

“We are under great obligations to Doro- 
thy, and to all the ftamily—and I wish you 
would not constantly refer to wedding-gifts as 
blackmail.” 

“ Well, call it tribute, then,” suggests Ben- 
ton. “I suggested a great scheme to Leroy 
the other day. Thornton told me about it 
The idiot—I wish he had told me the trick 
before we were married. If he had, we would 
not have such a stock of coffee-spoons and 
oyster-forks to pay storage on as we have 
now. 

* Something 
with alaerity. 

“Yon bet,” returns Benton, emphatically. 
‘Great, too. ‘Thornton says he worked it in 
fine shape. After their sight drafts had béen 
issued—” i 

“ Their what ?” asks Ethel. 

“ Well, their wedding-cards, if you like. 
After these had been sent out—with meal-tick- 
ets distributed judiciously among those con- 
sidered most likely to come down with the 
heaviest tribute—Thornton and his girl went 
around to Jiggany’s and Boreham’s and Black- 
ing’s and Sear’s, and all those places where 
people get silver things under compulsion, and 
told the head men they were going to get 
married 

“T don’t see why they wanted to go aronnd 
town and tell the shopkeepers,” interrupts 
Ethel. 

“Well, you wait, dear. That’s the 
scheme. They took these fellows into their 
confidence, and explained to them that they 
were young people about to be married, and 
that they were going to set np housekeeping; 


about presents ?” inquires Ethel, 


great 
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Thorntow told ’em he had asister who had 
ently been married—’ 
did not know Mr. Thornton had a sis- 
exclaims Ethel. 

Of course he has not any sister,” replies 
Benton. “This was only a property sister, a 
sort of bugaboo sister to hold up and shake at 
the silversmiths. Well, he said his sister got 

n absurd number of dozens of teaspoons and 
soup-ladles and bonbon-dishes and sugar-tongs 
and salt-cellars and asparagus-forks—all mark- 

Of course she could not use more than one 
asparagus-fork at a time, and not enongh 
times in her life to wear it ont; and, besides, 
she did not like the idea of cornering the mar- 
ket on asparagus-forks, But the beastly things 
were all marked; so were the spoons and the 
soup -ladles and the bonbon-dishes and sugar- 
tongs and salt-cellars. The sister tried to ex- 
change them, but the shopkeepers did not want 
them back because they were marked. At Bore- 
ham’s and Jiggany’s, 
Thornton said, they 
were willing to take 
back some of the 
marked = stuff—the 
pieces that conld 
have the marking 
rubbed off—but of 
course the exchange 
was made at a big 
discount, and no- 
body, not even a 
bugaboo sister, when 
out for blackmail 
and tribute, and all 
that sort of thing, 

FIXING THE TRADESMEN likes to get touched 

for a discount. So 
Thornton explained all this, and made out a 
good case to the shopkeepers, and then he 
gave them his girl’s care, and the shopkeepers 
and superintendents agreed that, no matter if 
any person who bought presents for her there 
asked to have the goods marked, they would 
deliver them unscathed to the bride-elect, who 
might afterwards, if she wished, exchange 
them for umbrellas or picture-frames or tea- 
cups or music-boxes er pocket-books, or any- 
thingelse she chose. Thus the newly wedded 
couple would avoid an overstock of duplicates, 
and the tradespeople would not be bothered 
with rubbing out monograms and figuring dis- 
counts—and both sides were satisfied with 
the arrangement !” 

Here Benton pauses, and folds his hands 
placidly, and gazes across the table at his wife, 
as a man does who has dispelled the gloom 
of nations. Ethel has listened attentively, 
with increasing awe and dismay. Finally, 

“What a cold-blooded and calenlating man 
your friend Mr. Thornton must be!” she ex- 
claims. 

“Not at all,” returns Benton. “ He has a 
great head for business.” 

“ And no heart for sentiment,” asserts Ethel. 
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‘I would much ra- 
ther have my pres- 
ents marked = and 
stored than to go 
about dickering with 
shopkeepers to see 
how much I could 
make out of my 
friends.” 

“That’s your view 
of the situation; and 
I don’t say you are 
not right,” admits 
Benton; “but I ean 
also recognize advan- 





tages in Thornton’s 
method.” STATUETTES AND BOOKS. 

‘I can’t see any 
advantages anywhere,” persists Ethel. “I 
suppose your friend had an auction of silver- 
ware after the wedding, and bought stocks 
and bounds with the proceeds = 

Benton chuckled. 

“ Well, not exactly,” he replies, finally, “ al- 
thongh he might have, if he bad had the 
chance. But fate decreed otherwise. It was 
a good joke on Thornton. You see, he had 
counted without bis hosts—or his victims, more 
properly speaking. The girl he married, you 
know, was one of those artistic creatures, 
and most of her friends were on to that fact, 
and they sent her statuettes and porcelains 
and pictures and plaques and art-books that 
weighed tons—and what silver the Thorntons 
did get was so varied in its meagreness that 
they did not have to exchange any of it, and 
Thornton had to spend a bushel of dollars on 
having it all marked quick, so that the send- 
ers of tribute would not notice the lack of 
monograms !” 

“Served him perfectly right,” exclaims 
Ethel. 

“ Well, it struck me as a piece of hard luck,” 
Benton says; “but it was much better than 
McVey’s method. MeVey, you probably re- 
member 

“T don’t care to hear about any more of your 
friends’ plansand schemes for getting the better 
of other people,” interposes Ethel. “I have 
had enough of your wild stories. Give me your 
attention now, and 
listen to what I have 
to say concerning 
Dorothy’s wedding- 
present, and profit 
by it.” 

Benton, being a 
wise man at heart, 
acquiesces in silence, 
and in «a very short 
time he knows just 
what he is expected 
to do in the matter 
on the following day, 
and, what is more, 
he will do it. 





“ LISTEN TO ME.”” 
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DON JUMANDEZ’S 

THE army officer seemed to have something 
on his mind 

“This notion that all Spaniards lack enter- 
prise is a mistake,” he began. ‘ Some of them 
are right up to date. Ever hear of old Don 
Jumandez of Santiago ?” 

“Never, Captain. What did he do ?” 

“Showed that had regnlar Yankee in- 
genuity. Jumandez came of one of the proud- 


cows 


he 
est families in Spain. The Jumandezes were 
an old family, all puffed up with pride, and 
fond of bragging about the portraits of their 
that sort of thing, at the time 
Columbus was working up his project to come 
over here and discover us. 

“But though the Jumandez family was old 
and proud, it was poor, so the Don came out 
to Cuba a number of years ago, and embark- 
ed in at Santiago. He went into 
the dairy business. Must have had a hun- 
dred cows, and ran the biggest milk route in 
Santiago. Things went on well till the Span- 


ancestors and 


business 


ish government began massing troops there a 


couple of years ago. ‘The soldiers went out- 
the for target-practice every day. 
Well, you know how it is with Spanish sol- 
diers. Don’t believe a Spanish soldier could 
hit a barn even if he was inside of it, with the 
windows all 


side ciby 


closed. So of course 
From one to half a 
dozen of them got picked off every day. Ju- 


mandez tried tving his cows to the targets. 


doors and 
the Don’s cows suffered. 


Wherever thon goest, shall a flute 
player proclaim thy greatness. 


Third day: If this is the only 
alternative, why 


PRIDE GOETH 
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This worked well, so far as protecting 


from the shots was concerned, but of « 

they couldn’t get much grass, and returns 
milk began to fall off. The Don saw that 
had Half his 


gone, and the others were a good deal chi; 


to do something. cows 
off on the corners. 

* Well, 
In 


of suits 


old Jun 
Ww hole 


no false pride about 
had a 
of armor, which had 
the time of Ham 
He just took that armor 
to his cows. 
of it to dress out every last bovine in c 

plete mail. When the whole herd clank: 
off to the pasture the first morning, they mad 
He had them drive 
as far from the targets as possible, so 
make a thorough test. 
out, and began blazing away. The Don stoox 
behind a tree watching eagerly. The next 
thing he knew a Mauser bullet came tear 
through his hat. It 
and flown off at a sharp angle. This satistie: 
him. The thing worked to perfection, and 

to the time of the late war he never lost ai 
other cow. 


dez. his house he 


ful 
by 


ron 
been 

his ancestors from 
downward, 
and titted 


it There was enong 


an imposing spectacle. 
as 


Soon the troops can 


had caromed on a cow 


Since that he has reassembled the 
various suits of armor, and stood them up 
their places. 
ancestors don’t know about what he did. Ii 
they do, Pl warrant a lively quarter of a 
hour awaits the old Don when he drops his 
ticket into the chopping-box of Charon.” 


Pll bet a penny he’s hoping his 


isn’t this great? Second day: Don’t play so — loud 


Finis. 


BEFORE A FALL, 





BY JOUN 
ECOND in immediate importance only to 
the bulky output of war literature which 

has latterly, in the Uaited States at least, so 

overshadowed every other literary phase, and 
certainly in welcome contrast 
thereto, is the ontput of Biog- 
raphies and Recollections in the 
year past. ‘To turn from the glorious accounts 
of their own achievements by men who are 
mightier with their swords than with their 
pens to the calm reflections of men of peace, to 
share with these their recollections, or to be 
conducted by one of them through the devious 
windings of a career worthy to be considered, 
is pleasing to those of us who have been sati- 
ated with scenes of action, however gratify- 
ing the latter may have proved te our sense of 
pride. It is not well that man should be fed on 
glory alone, particularly if it is, in a manner, 
his own glory. Suel a course of diet, if pro- 
longed beyond proper limits and too rigidly fol- 
lowed, is dangerous, since it is likely to bring 
about an expansiveness of the brain-pan which 
must react sooner or later upon the brain it- 
self—a reaction quite as dangerous for nations 
as for individuals. It is well, then, in these 
spring days, that we should turn from the over- 
stimulation brought about by a too persistent 
contemplation of our own greatness, to the 
soothing tonic involved in a consideration of 
the virtues of others as they are presented to 
our notice by men and women particularly 
well qualified to speak. This counter-tonic is 
to be found in fourespecial contributions to let- 
ters—the “ Reminiscences” of Justin MeCarthy, 

M.P.; those of Felix Stone Moscheles, the fa- 

mous English portrait-painter, who seems to 

belong quite as much to the world of music as 
to that of art; “ The Life and Letters of Lewis 

Carroll,” by his nephew, Mr. Stuart Dodgson 

Collingwood; and the, as usual, deliciously 

intimate glimpse of her noble father that Mrs. 

Anne Thackeray Ritchie gives us in her intro- 

ductions to the biographical edition of Philip 

and Denis Duval. 


Memoirs and 
Biographies. 


To the world at large possibly the most im- 
portant, if not the most charming of these, are 
the Reminiscences of Mr. Justin MeCarthy, 


published in two volumes. Just as the fame 
of a statesman spreads over a 
greater area than that covered 
by the fame of strivers after 
other laurels, so does that which 
he chooses to say seem to tran- 
scend in interest and importance the utter- 
ances of others conspicuous in minor fields of 
endeavor. 

Mr. McCarthy, then, as a statesman writing 
of men, women, and things with whom and 


Reminiscences. 
B 


Justin 
McC artuy, 
M.P. 
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with which his career as a public man has 
brought him into a more or less intimate con- 
tact, is entitled to precedence in our considera- 
tion of these volumes. To say much of Mr. 
McCarthy by way of introduction to the read- 
ers of these notes would be an impertinence. 
He has formed, within the memory of most of 
us, too large a part of British publie life, par- 
ticularly of that portion of it which has espe- 
cially attracted the attention of the American 
people, to need any introduction to readers on 
this side of the Atlantic Ocean. But it may 
be said, even if generally known, that he has 
had, over others devoted to the same cause, 
the great advantage of having, throngh all the 
animosities engendered by polities, retained 
the respect and admiration and confidence of 
all parties to the controversies in which he has 
been involved, wherefore the circle not of his 
acquaintance, but of his friends, may be said 
to have been larger than that allotted to most 
men even in his station of life. All of which 
contributes to the valne, as well as to the in- 
terest, of his Reminiscences. The wide range 
of Mr. MeCarthy’s acquaintance is one of the 
things which will most deeply impress the 
reader. In all parts of the civilized world he 
has found the persons and personages who ap- 
pear in his pages. He has known almost every 
conspicuous Briton of his time, and from the 
Continent of Enrope many men of note have at 
one time or another in some wise entered into 
his life, not fitfully like shadows that come 
and go, leaving no material impression, but as 
very decided solids from which the author has 
gained much that was conerete. 

Apart from this, however appealing as it all 
is to American readers, who, after their cosmo- 
politan fashion, are, more than any other peo- 
ple in the world, interested in the development 
and personages of all parts of the world, the 
work has for us a peculiar interest in the fact 
that Mr. McCarthy was once a very apprecia- 
tive visitor to the United States, and met a 
great many of our conspicuous citizens. There 
have been memorialists—Paul Bourget, for in- 
stance—who have spent a few weeks within 
our borders and have flown hence to write 
their impressions, and as attractively, too, as 
Baron Munchausen ever wrote, but there has 
not been overmuch in the works of these that 
has proved convincing, exeepting, of course, 
the cleverness and the superficiality of the 
note-takers. But Mr. McCarthy gave us at 
least two years of his life, and it must be said 
he was amply rewarded, for he not only gath- 
ered in a comprehension of some of our funda- 
mental ideals, but met more of our idols than 
many of us have met. In consequence we find 
in the anthor’s reminiscences of our country 
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much to make us believe that he fed while 
here upon something better, and truer, and 
more allied to real life than is to be found in 
our “ war extras” and our depressing comic pa- 
pers. Mr. McCarthy has no false impressions 
of the United States, for he was not “stuffed” 
by joke-loving humorists, as was M. Bourget, 
nor did he study our institutions through the 
large lens of a telescope, as Sir Lepel Griffin 
may be said to have done, nor would his dig- 
nity permit of his “reporting us” after the 
fashion of Mr. Max O’Rell, a fashion so super- 
ficial as to show his own lack of depth. Mr. 
McCarthy, unlike some others who “ know us” 
and write about us, met men of the stamp 
of Emerson, Longfellow, and Holmes; knew 
Bryant and Lowell and Wendell Phillips and 
Sumner; encountered Grant and Sheridan 
and countless others who represented some- 
thing in American life—and of all of these 
men he has something to say and something 
to tell that is worth saying and telling. 

The Reminiscences are delightful through- 
ont, and are in every respect worthy of one 
who in all his relations has lived up to the 
highest ideals of the scholar, the statesman, 
and the gentleman. 


Or Felix Stone Moscheles the world knows 
much less than it knows of Mr. McCarthy. 
Mr. Moscheles’s fame has come largely from 
portraiture, and portraiture as a craft is not so 
generally conspicuous as states- 
manship. Yet in the paths he 
has been called upon to tread, 
most of them connected with 
the esthetic side of life, the 
things that Mr. Moscheles has noted, and the 
persons he has mef, are no less considerable 
than those upon whieh Mr, McCarthy has so 
pleasantly dwelt. And as Mr. McCarthy’s 
recollections are presented with a formality 
of style which becomes a second nature to 
men restrained by the etiquette of a Parlia- 
mentary experience, so does the artistic en- 
vironment of Mr. Moscheles manifest itself in 
the easy informality of his narrative. One 
does not feel, in reading these Fragments of an 
Autobiography, that one is perusing a printed 
page, but rather that one is being talked to 
by an unusually interesting and often very 
breezy sort of a person. There is a life and 
sparkle to Mr. Moscheles’s story that forees 
the conviction upon the reader that the memo- 
rialist enjoyed the writing of his book. There 
is an unflagging vitality all through its eleven 
chapters that indicates that the author is pos- 
sessed of a wonderfully buoyant temperament 
—a most enviable possession. 

The artist’s account of his boyhood is one 
of the most amusing and appealing pictures of 
boy life that we have had. Reference was 
made in the notes of last July to a certain 
lively quartette, consisting of Mr. Howells’s 
boy in his Boy’s Town, Tom Sawyer, Tom 
Bailey, and the Boy Mr. Hutton knew. A 


“ Fragments of 
an Auto- 
biography.” 
By Friix 
Moscur.es. 
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worthy addition to the group is to be found 
in the little Moscheles, who tells us yer, 
frankly how he used to make faces at the 
backs of certain elderly maiden aunts: hoy 
he and his sisters, while suffering from w hoop- 
ing-cough, formed themselves into an orches- 
tra, and Jed by the young Moscheles, baton jy 
hand, whooped in concert —a diversion this 
which carries with the statement of it tl, 
conviction of its truth, since no adult mind 
could ever have invented so novel a pastime. 

In the earlier chapters one gets brief and 
pleasant glimpses of Heinrich Heine; of Men- 
delssoln, whose godson Moscheles had the 
distinction to be; of Rubifistein and of Liszt. 
both close friends of the author’s father, a 
musician of great repute; of Malibran and 
Joachim; and of Thalberg, of whom Moscheles 
charmingly says that he “was a great ehil- 
dren’s man”; and of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
“whose father was giving my elder sister 
Italian lessons.” The most delightful of these 
early pictures is that of the friendship between 
Mendelssolin and the elder Moscheles, through 
whose days there ran what the author poeti- 
sally terms a “golden thread of great fun.” 
It is altogether a most appealing picture of a 
happy boyhood, into which entered much that 
was good to be remembered. 

The same happy note prevails throughout 
the volume. There are brief sketches of the 
famous persons the author has had the good 
fortune to meet in his maturer years profes- 
sionally and otherwise — Mazzini, Dupont, 
Browning, and others. An account of a short 
visit to the United States and a chapter on 
his experiences with Browning at his studio 
will appeal most strongly to his American 
readers. A kindly sympathy with all that 
has to do with humanity, a happy humer, and 
a fine sense of color are discernible on almost 
every page of the book, and one rises up, after 
having read it. refreshed, as if through tle 
genial glow of a bright and cheerful spring 
day. The Fragments are illustrated by photo- 
gravures of some of Mr. Moscheles’s more not- 
able portraits, of which that of the anthor’s 
mother forms the frontispiece. 


WHETHER it is because he lived a quiet and 
uneventful life, or because our great admira- 
tion for his best-known literary work has led 
us to expect too much of his biographer, it 
must be said that the biography 
of “Lewis Carroll,” author of 
“Alice in Wonderland,” by his 
nephew, Mr. Stuart Dodgson Col- 
lingwood, is somewhat disap- 
pointing. Itis with noinvidions intent that one 
remarks that the biugraphy contains too much 
of Dr. Dodgson and too little of “ Lewis Car- 
roll.” These two widely diverse identities, by 
some curious provision of nature, were merged 
in one individual. The world is the better 
for and has rejoiced in “ Lewis Carroll”; in 
the biography the identity of “ Lewis Carroll” 


“The Life and 
Letters of 
Lewis Carroll.” 
By S. Dopnason 
COLLINGWOOD. 
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is submerged by that of Dr. Dodgson. Within 
narrower limits the world is the better for 
the existence of Dr. Dodgson, but it was not 
in this capacity that he won our affections, or 
wished to win them. It is a matter of record, 
indeed, that he wished to be left alone as Dr. 
Dodgson, to pursue the serious work of his life, 
as he considered it to be, undisturbed. He 
must have rejoiced, as “ Lewis Carroll,” in his 
popularity, but as Dr, Dodgson he resented 
its intrusion upon his labors. 

His nephew, Mr. Collingwood, has doubtless 
been handicapped by this fact, and one must 
admit that his problem has been an unusually 
difficult one. It is not often required of a 
nephew that he shall write the biography of 
an uncle the proper presentation of whose 
life entitles him to two biographies, because 
of the widely differing qualities of the traits 
that have made of him a considerable person- 
age. And it is only from this point of view 
that Mr. Collingwood may be said to have 
failed. A judicious reader can, if he chooses, 
separate in this story the life of the one from 
the life of the other; but we should have pre- 
ferred to see this done by the biographer. Dr. 
Dodgson’s life as Dr. Dodgson is not generally 
interesting, and we cannot believe he ever 
wished it written. The “Lewis Carroll” 
phase is of vital interest, and it seems to us 
this side of his life should have dominated in 
Mr. Collingwood’s effort, an effort which is 
manifestly sincere from first page to last, but 
which in the end is neither one thing nor the 
other. In certain fugitive magazine articles 


that have come to our notice, written by Mr. 
Collingwood, there has been a constant and 
satisfactory appeal to our interest, because in 
these we have been brought into contact almost 
wholly with that side of Dr. Dodgson’s career 
which has most taken hold upon our imagina- 


tion. It is to be regretted that the biogra- 
pher’s sense of proportion did not lead him, in 
the Life and Letters, to follow the same plan. 

Nevertheless, there is much to charm the 
reader in Mr. Collingwood’s effort, and none 
but a captions critic ean find any very serious 
fault with the result. 

Last, but by no maruer of means least, in 
the series of biograph.cal books to be consid- 
ered are the two introductory chapters of Mrs. 
Ritchie to the eleventh and twelfth volumes 
of the Biographical Edition of 
her father’s works—Philip and 
Denis Duval. One finds in these 
the same rare charm that has 
permeated all the preceding papers, but one 
reads them with a sad sensibility of the 
approach of the end. The introductory to 
“Philip” is practically the history of Thack- 
eray’s editorial experiences as the guiding 
genius of the Cornhill Magazine, and we read 
with delight the confidences which his dangh- 
ter chooses to grant us; but in these we seem 
to feel that the great soul is bending beneath 


“Philip” 
and 
“ Denis Duval.” 


the weight of his labors, and that but a brief 
period shall pass before the word finis must 
be written. And that which is merely sug- 
gested in the prefatory pages to “ Philip” be- 
comes an ominous certainty in those with 
which Denis Duval is introduced, wherein 
the curtain is indeed rung down upon the 
last act of that wonderful life. 

The leading feature of Mrs. Ritchie’s work 
in the “Philip” papers may be said to consist 
of the variety of letters which Thackeray re- 
ceived from his more illustrious contributors 
and friends. These include missives from Car- 
lyle; Lord Houghton, then known as Monckton 
Milnes; Charles Macaulay, brother of the more 
famous Thomas Babington; from Landseer, 
and from Motley; as well as an amusing cor- 
respondence between Thackeray himself and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning on the subject of 
the duties of an editor, Thackeray finding it 
necessary to return one of Mrs. Browning's 
poems not because it was really unprintable, 
but because of the ever-present “young per- 
son” who might not read it with a full com- 
prehension of its ethical value. We find 
herein, too, a pleasant little picture of Fred- 
erick Walker, the young artist who for a 
time devoted his genius to the redrawing of 
the sketches which Thackeray’s weariness of 
spirit, now growing painfully evident, pre- 
vented his making in a manner satisfactory 
to himself. Frederick Walker was himself 
not long for the world, and many who know 
of him as the reputed original of Little Billee 
in du Maurier’s famous “ Trilby ” will be glad 
indeed to get this peep at the real man, slight 
as it is. 

The introductory to “Denis Duval” brings 
us to the end of the story. Throughont it is 
evident that Thackeray was conscious of what 
was in store, yet he seems never to have been 
oppressed by the idea of approaching death. 
Numerous tender little touches here and there 
show that the beautiful spirit of boyishness, 
which may be said to have been a dominant 
note in his character, remained with him to 
the last. Despite the shadow which hangs 
over all in these pages, there are still those 
wonderful flashes of humor, the spontaneous 
bubbling fun of a kindly soul; and the reader 
who never knew of it before likes to hear the 
daughter’s testimony that her father had no 
real illness, but simply flagged, and then on 
the eve of Christmas, 1863, went peacefully 
forth from this werld into the unknown, fully 
prepared for what he should find there, confi- 
dent in his hope and belief, and not sorry 
to go. 

In the immediate presence of this great loss 
to letters the minds of his friends, who knew 
him for the great-hearted soul he was,must have 
reverted to his own lines when, in deseribing 
the final scene in the “ Newcomes,” he wrote: 
“And just as the last bell struck, a peculiar 
sweet smile shone over his face, and he lifted 
his head a little and quickly said, ‘Adsum,’ 
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and fell back. It was the word we used at 
school when names were called; and lo! he, 
whose heart was that of a little child, had an- 
swered to his name and stood in the presence 
of the Master !” 

Surely, as Colonel Newcome was the per- 
fect flower of the gentle, manly man, so must 
his creator have been, and that his daughter 
should have been inspired to Jet us see him 
as he was to her has enriched the world of 
letters to a degree that may be appreciated, 
but can never be estimated at its true value. 


THE versatile author of “The Admiral’s 
Caravan,” a story that some years ago charm- 
ed not only the young readers for whose de- 
lectation it was prepared, but the older ones 
as well who were compelled on 
occasions to read it aloud, has 
put forth a collection of short 
stories under the title of The 
River Syndicate. It is about as 
different from the earlier volume 
as two things that really are different can be. 
For just as the one was a tale of peace and of 
quiet, so the narratives in this yolume deal 
with crime — with murder and robbery and 
all sorts of mysterious people whom most of 
us would rather read about than meet. 

Mr. Carryl|’s villains are, for the greater part, 
the most ingenious of folk—quite as mysteri- 
ous in their methods and as villanous in their 
desigus as any of those horrid people who some 
years ago taxed to the utmost the powers of 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes; and with all due re- 


“The River 
Syndicate, and 
Other Stories.’ 


Cuanres E 
CARBRYL. 


spect to the complications which beset the 


latter, we find a less obvious mechanical 
quality in the mysteries of Mr. Carryl. There 
was too often a “ready madeness” about Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes’s mysteries which rather 
destroyed their effectiveness. It sometimes 
seemed as if the mysteries were evolved to 
suit the clews, and not the clews to elucidate 
the mysteries—and it all came too easily to Mr. 
Holmes. If a client were to present a case to 
that astute detective, no matter how puzzling 
it might be, all Holmes had to do, it appeared, 
was to walk across the street and buy some- 
thing, it mattered little what, and find him- 
self on the right track. Mr. Carryl does not 
tax one’s credulity so frequently, and, if we 
judge him correctly, would never attempt to 
solve the mystery of a stolen emerald by find- 
ing ashilling in the crop of arnddy duck; and 
we are glad of it, for we think he would fail 
where Dr. Doyle has so conspicuously suec- 
ceeded. 

There is one particular, in addition to the 
plausibility and cleverness of Mr. Carryl’s con- 
structions, that is distinctly to be commended, 
and that is the refinement of his blood-letting. 
Much of it is undoubtedly shed, but tastefully. 
The reader is never revolted by it as he, or 
more particularly she, is apt to be in other 
tales wherein one is reminded, too forcibly at 
times, of the shambles. In this respect some of 


our more practised hands at fiction would do 
well to stndy Mr. Carryl’s method. 

Besides “The River Syndicate,” the volume 
contains “The Pasha Club,” “ The House Ove; 
the Way,” “Mrs. Porter’s Paragon,” “Tie 
Asper Agency,” “The Colonel’s Desk,” and 
“Captain Black,” which, we believe, was the 
first of the stories of this nature to call the 
public’s attention conspicuously to the an- 
thor’s abilities as a writer to interest and hold 
the reader’s attention. 


Mr. HAMBLEN SEARS causes quite as mnel) 
blood to be shed in his Fur and Feather Tales 
as does Mr. Carry! in his collection of mys- 
teries. Mr. Sears’s chase, however, is for ducks 
and deer and moose and vari- 
ous other kinds of game, in the 
killing of which there is said 
to be much pleasure, and in 
the eating of some of which 
lies great joy. There is something about Mr. 
Sears’s stories, aS here presented, that is enor- 
mously healthy. They are full of that great- 
est blessing of life—fresh air; and whether it 
be due to the author’s manner of putting what 
he has to tell, or is because of the subjects of 
which he treats, a sympathetic reader feels, 
after perusing them, that something invigor- 
ating has come into his life. 

In one respect Mr. Sears is to be congratu- 
lated. The world in general which hunts not, 
yet spins, has come to regard sportsmen as 
persons intent upon killing. That this is not 
true is evident in Mr. Sears’s book. It is not 
the killing that brings pleasure to the heart 
of the hnuutsman; it is the joy of the chase, 
and it is precisely the joy of the chase for any- 
thing, no matter what, in life, that makes life 
livable. We do not recall in any volume of its 
kind to have seen more conspicuously present- 
ed, and in this case all the more sincerely be- 
cause it is unconsciously presented, this feel- 
ing of the real sportsman. It is porceived 
throughout, and not stated in terms. There 
is to be found, teo, here and there, a descriptive 
power which appealé. For instance, this, in 
presenting the picture of a sunrise: 

“At last it came almost suddenly, a great 
streak to the eastward; then a little more; 
then everything about the place seemed to 
have a lifting motion. Trees began to stand 
up; the water rose as the horizon widened. 
The light to the eastward changed from gray 
to white, and I could make out the opposite 
shore, a long black line. Finally the white 
changed to,red, deeper and deeper, and rising 
ever higher. All sorte of noises seemed to 
wake, and everything, even the sky, went on 
rising slowly and gracefully.” 

“Fur and Feather Tales” is like a grateful 
breeze blowing throngh our lives, and it is to 
be commended to all who wish to be lifted out 
of a rut and transported to the regions where 
there is game to be hunted and good air to be 
breathed and healthfal exercise to be had. 


“Far and 
Feather Tales,” 
by 
HAMBLEN Sears 
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“‘One Swallow does not make a Spring,’’ but one Ae 
cake of Sapolio will divide the labor of a Spring- x if 
ah 
*Tis nonsense to rub, and scrub, and scour, without wera 
Sapolio. You must get the house clean, but why 
should you do it the hardest way? ’T'will be easy if you do it with 
Sapolio. 


cleaning by two. 
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SOME HOUSEHOLD USES. 


To Remove Rust. To Scrub Floors. 
To Polish Knives. To Renovate Paint. 
To Renew Oil-Cloth. To Scour Bath Tubs, 
To Brighten Metals. To Whiten Marble. 
To Wash Out Sinks. To Clean Dishes. 
To Scour Kettles. To Remove Stains. 
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“Go forth with healing 
and with hope; 
“The paths of pain are thine.” 
Pond’s Extract, Harmless, 
| Strong and Pure, | « 
The remedy divine. 
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THE RESCUE OF THE WHALERS. A Sled Journey 
of Sixteen Hundred Miles in the Arctic Regions. By Lieu- 
tenant Ellsworth P. Bertholf, U.S.R.C.S. e'illustrated by 
Jules Guerin, from the author’s photographs. Lieuten- 
ant Bertholf was a member of the overland expedition 
that lately travelled in mid-winter from Cape Vancouver 
to the northernmost point of Alaska to rescue the sailors 
of whale-ships that had been caught in the ice. 


THE VAGRANT. AStory. By Richard Harding Davis. 
Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. A story of colonial life 
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THE CENTURY’S PROGRESS IN _ SCIENTIFI 
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THE STORY OF THE DRY LEAVES. By Frederic 
Remington. Illustrated by the author. Hitherto Mr. 
Remington has excelled in writing sketches of sport 
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with a command of pathos that marks a distinct ad- 
vance in his development as a writer. 


KOREAN INVENTIONS. By Homer Beza Hulbert, 

F.R.G.S._ Illustrated by Guy Rose. In addition to 
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THE MOTHERS OF HONORE. A Story. By Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood. Illustrated by W. R. Leigh. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL 
Biography. By SAMUEL Rawson GarRpINER, D.C.L., LL.D. With Facsimile Frontispiece in colors, 
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LIFE OF DANTON. By HILAIRE BELLOC, 
Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. With portrait. 8vo, $2.50 


) Baer ic )N has recently taken his place as the chief personality of the Second Period of the French Revolut 
abundant though tardy justice is done to his character and achievements by Mr. Belloc. His “‘ Life” is a « 
narrative of the most dramatic phases of the Revolution and a brilliant and original picture of France in her varioi 

olutionary aspects, political and social 


HISTORY OF YIDDISH LITERATURE RAMAKRISHNA. 
IN THE XIXTH CENTURY. His Life and Savings. 
By Leo Wiener, /nstructor in the Slavic Languages By Hon. F. Max Miller. 


at Harvard. E has written no work more likely than this ¢ 
bien is the language of six millions of Jews in peal with a like force to the erudite and simple 
Russia and America, and this study of its very genuine the work deserves to be widely read.”"—T7he S 
literature will prove indispensable to the student of Jewish 120, $1.50 net. 
thought. 8wo, $2.00 net. 


A Notable Book of Travel and Adventure. 
ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN FRONTIER. By WM. HARVEY BROWN. 


With 32 tllus- A STORY of absorbingly interesting adventure. It was the author’s fortune to be in With 2 
Mashonaland and Matabeleland during the critical years of that coleny, and the , 

narrative of his experiences gives a series of vivid pictures of frontier life in Africa as folding 

photographs. entertaining as it is historically valuable. 8v0, $3.00. maps. 
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IN THE KLONDYKE. By Frederick Palmer. A TEXAS RANGER. By N. A. Jennings. 


With many illustrations. i12mo, $1.50. 12mo, $1.25. 


MOST intelligent and satisfactory account of a region HE true story of surprising adventures on the Mex 


and conditions as to which curiosity is still unsatisfied border by a young man who enlisted in the early 


ties in a company of Texas Rangers. The book is as thrill 


The author has succeeded in conveying a better idea of a_ ! : / 
ing as a border romance, and in addition is a hitherto 


Klondyke mining town than has been thus far accessible 


elsewhere written record of a body of troops who were the prototypes 


of the Rough Riders. 


IN CUBA WITH SHAFTER. By Lieuwt.-Col. J. D. MILEY, 


Gen, Shafter’s Chief of Staff. With 12 portratis and 4 maps. i2mo, $1.50. 
= HE most valuable record we have had of some phases of the expedition. . . . Historians will receive Col. Miley's book 
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illustrations. clear idea of the nature of the country.’”-—Boston Daily Advertiser 1.50. 


12 mo, 
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By William J. Clark By Joseph Earle Stevens. 


With 8 maps, 7 plans, 40 illustrations, and a With 32 illustrations. 
Commercial Directory of Cuba. Large 8vo, $4.00. Ninth thousand. 12mo, $1.50. 


o THOROUGHLY good and useful book.”"-—New York “ - is eminently readable, and certainly informing.’’— 
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By the Author of “How to Know the Wild Flowers.” 
HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS. By FRANCES THEODORA PARSONS. 


. 6 em. volume does for the ferns what the same author’s “ How to Know the Wild 
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By SIDNEY LANIER. 
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The Congregationalist. 12mo, $1.50. and ‘‘ Sketches of India.”” 120, $1.50. 
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master.”’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 12mo, $1.25. 


RED ROCK. By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
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Fortieth angele . hans " ns ep") pressed th its sterling literary Illustrated. 
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thousand. flavor of all that is best in American life.”.—The London Daily Mail. 12MO, P1.50. 
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of character.’’—New York Sun. 12010, $1.50. stories. They have a raciness and humor that give them 
striking individuality. 120, $1.25. 


ACROSS THE CAMPUS. By CAROLINE M. FULLER. 


T= story of the college life of a group of girls, reflecting the atmosphere of the place with extraordinary fidelity, and 
with a delightful humor, enthusiasm, and gayety of spirits. The book has also a high value as-a serious study of 
character development. 120, $1.50. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND HIS THE CONJURE WOMAN. 
FRIENDS. By CHARLES W. CHESNUTT. 16mo, $1.25 
3y Epwarp Everett HALE, D.D. Profusely Mr. Chesnutt, who is perfectly acquainted with neg 


, f J oe we stitions and dialect, here groups several stories of 

illustrated with portraits, views, and facsimiles. | interest He has caught the indescribable Ethiopiar 

8vo, $3.00 quality in the negro mind, and has embodied it in stor 
. orous, vivid, and strikingly dramatic. The story-telle; 


This is an uncommonly interesting book. Dr. Hale was in Julius, who has much of the genius of Uncle R 
college with Mr. Lowell, and they were intimate friends. The *9 : of the genius 0 ncie Kemus 


book shows a very hearty appreciation of Lowell = poet - 
essayist, as a diplomatist, and as a high-minded and most de- TENT 
lightful man tt brings before us a wonderfully attractive group A OF GRACE. 
of Lowell’s friends Fhe book is charmingly unconventional and A Novel. By ADELINA C. Lust. 
cannot fail to be read with eagerness. The illustrations include d 
many portraits of Lowell, portraits of his friends, views of places $1. 
associated with his life, and facsimiles of letters. An uncommon story of German village life about the 
of this century. It revolves about the gulf of race dist 
THROUGH NATURE TO GOD notably the deep gulf between Christian and Jew. The 
° ine is a beautiful Jewess, loved alike by Jew and Ch: 
By JouN Fiske. 16mo, $1.00 and the struggle in her mind between the dominant 
" < her religious traditions and the force of her affection is d 
with high dramatic quality. The story possesses elemet 
intense interest, and is written with uncommon vigor 


Crow 
50. 


This book discusses, in Mr. Fiske’s large and luminous way, 
the mystery of evil, the cosmic roots of love and self-sacrifice, 
and the everlasting reality of religion. It falls in the same group 
with his ‘‘ Idea of God” and “ Destiny of Man,” which have 


been an inspiration and a source of strength and light to a mul- THE QUEEN OF THE SW AMP AND 


faethe OTHER PLAIN AMERICANS. 
THADDEUS STEVENS. 3y MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, Aut! 


By Samuget W. McCatt. In ‘American States-| ‘* The Spirit of an Illinois Town,” *‘ The Lad 
men Series.” 16mo, $1.25. | Fort St. John,” etc. 16mo, $1.25 
A biography of ‘‘ The Great Commoner’? who was so con- A group of stories relating to Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana 
spicuous a figure in Congress during the War for the Union. Illinois, describing life in those States during successive stag. 
Mr. McCall, the able Representative from Massachusetts, has the present century. The stories have an historical settin 
told the story exceedingly well atmosphere, and are told with Mrs. Catherwood’s character 
clearness and dramatic power. 


| 
THRONE-MAKERS. | 
By WiLL1AM Roscok THAYER, author of ‘ The | THE LADDER OF FORTUNE. 
Dawn of Italian Independence,” ‘‘ Poems New By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR, author 
and Old,” etc. t12mo, gilt top, $1.50. **Claudia Hyde,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50 


The “ throne-makers ” are Bismarck, Napoleon III., Kossuth, A story of wealth which the possessor does not know how 1 
and Garibaldi. To these are added papers on Carlyle, Tintoret, | use; of struggle to gain a footing in good society; of Western 
Giordano Bruno, and Bryant. All of these are marked by a fine America and Paris—told with the skill of a practised novelist 


a and = al sense, which lifts them quite above the aver- 
age of their ciass. 
: ete TIVERTON TALES. 
CARDRIDOR SESTOS. By ALICE Brown, author of ** By Oak and Thor: 
COMPLETE POETIC AND DRA- ©. !2mo, $1.50. 
MATIC WORKS OF JOHN PB stories of rural life, showing rare observation, on 
sympathy, and refinement—the same charm which made Miss 
MILTON. (Cambridge Edition.) Brown’s “‘ Meadowgrass ”’ so popular. 
Edited by WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy. With Intro- 
ductions to all the longer poems, Notes, Transla- PENELOPE’S PROGRESS. 
tions of Milton’s Latin Poems, Indexes to Titles Mrs. WiGGIn’s delightful story has reached 
and First Lines, and a Biographical Sketch. With| Fortieth Thousand. $1.25. 
a fine portrait and an engraved title-page contain- 


ing a vignette of Milton's home. ‘Large crown| CALEB WEST, MASTER DIVER. 


rt imag aie ; a wise ee | Mr. F. Hopkinson SMITH'’s strong, breezy story 
Is 18 one of the Dest volumes in e Cambridge ition, . . . 2 i in a 
and beyond comparison the best single-volume edition ever pub- of the building of a light-house has reached the 
lished of Milton’s Poetical Works. | Thirtieth Thousand, Illustrated. $1.50. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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). APPLETON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. A STRIKING AND TIMELY NOVEL. 
A DUET WITH AN OCCASIONAL CHORUS. THE MORMON PROPHET. 


\. Conan Doyte, author of ‘“‘ Uncle Bernac,”’ “ Brigadier | By Lity DovGatt, author of “ The Mermaid,”’ ‘‘ The Madonna 
id,’ “Rodney Stone,” “ Round the Red A ay ” etc. | ‘of a Day,” and ‘* The Zeit-Geist.” 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
form with other books by Dr. Doyle. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. This remarkable historical novel depicts the actual beginnings 
Doyle shows a new phase of his fine talent in this book of Mormonism, the character of the first “ revelations " and of 
tory of wedded love it has an idyllic character which will | those who accepted them, and the extraordinary experiences and 
to every reader not devoid of healthy sentiment. Asan | persecutions of the early members of the sect. Merely as a story 
nterpretation of a true philosophy of wedded life.the story | of strange happenings and adventures this novel would enlist the 
iins illustrations and pithy sayings which will enlist the in- | interest of readers, but it has also as really its chief reason for 
f women and men alike. As a story pure and simple the | being, the value attaching to its portraiture of the character of 
f motives, contrast of characters, unexpected incidents, de- Joseph Smith. At the present time an intimate interest will be 
humor, and sustained interest will be certain to increase | felt in this vivid picture of the Mormon Prophet’s origin and 
ze company of the author’s friends. career, of the steadfastness of his followers throughout ignominy 
t should be noted that the author has sacrificed his serial rights | and peril, and the strange modifications introduced in their beliefs 
> sake = — his complete story to the public for the | in the days of prosperity and material temptation 
time in book torm 





BIRD-LIFE. MISS FOWLER'S NEW NOVEL 
\ Guide to the Study of our Common Birds. By Frank M. A DOUBLE THREAD. 
CuapMAN, Assistant Curator of Mammalogy and Ornithology, | By Eten T HORNYCROFT Fow ter, author of “ Concerning 
\merican Museum of Natural History; author of ‘‘ Hand- Isabel Carnaby,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
of Birds of Eastern North America.”” With 75 full-page 


7a : . “ = The brilliancy of ‘‘ Concerning Isabel C arnaby ” is accentuated 
s and numerous Text Drawings by Ernest Seton Thomp- § 


lath, Si.cc, ‘The eke, with Litheguisidc Plates in this new novel, which, moreover, will be found to represent 
: Saag on x th, me oe graphic Pilates | even more distinctly a story-telling purpose. There is a peculiar 
colors = CLOED, PS-00. plot, with certain most unexpected developments, and the au- 
TE ACHERS’ EDITION. —Containing an Appendix with new | thor’s ingenuity in construction is no less apparent than the wit, 
r designed for the use of teachers, and including lists of birds jincisiveness, and intense modernity of her diz alogue. The new 
ach month of the year. With 75 full-page uncolored plates | novel deals for the most part with English country-house life 
drawings in the text by Ernest Seton Thompson. 12mo, 
$2.00 ¥ : IDYLLS OF THE SEA. 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL. By Frank T. Butcven, author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot,”’ 


To A company Portfolios of Colored Plates Contains the same etc. 

t as the ‘‘ Teachers’ Edition of Bird-Life,’’ but is without The success which Mr Bullen has won by the force and vivid- 
75 uncolored plates. Sold only with the Portfolios of the | ness of ‘“‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot”’ imparts a special interest 
»red plates, as follows : to the announcement of his forthcoming book, ‘‘ Idylls of the 
Portfolio No. I, Permanent Residents and Winter Visitants. | Sea.’’ This book sketches varied phases of the life and experi- 
plates. —Portfolio No. Il. March and April Migrants. 34 ences of those who go down to the sea in ships. It is not con- 
ites.—Portfolio No. Il. May Migrants, Types of Birds’ | fined to the whaler’s exploits, but includes the things which are 
Eggs, and Nine Half-tone Plates showing Types of Birds’ Nests seen and the adv _“ which are undergone by all manner of 
Photographs from Nature. 34 plates. Price of Portfolios, men upon the sea. The keen observation and dramatic quality 
ea $1.25; with the Manual, $2.00; the three Portfolios, with | of the author’s first book are vividly illustrated in this fascina 

Manual, $4.00. ting volume 


GENERAL SHERMAN. LOVE AMONG THE LIONS. 

By General M. F. Force. A new volume in the Great Com- 

nanders Series. Edited by General. James GRanT WILSON 

With portraits and maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. This delici littl ivi ' in , 

his delicious little comedy is a happy illustration of the un- 

LETTERS TO A MOTHER. expected turns of Anstey’s quaint them 4. The plot must be dis- 

By Susan E. Btow, author of ‘‘ Symbolic Education,” ‘‘The | covered by the reader and not betrayed prematurely. The illus- 

Mottoes and Commentaries of Friedrich Froebel’s Mother | trations are in harmony with the text. The novelette represents 

Play,” ‘The Songs and Music of Friedrich Froebel’s Mother | Anstey at his best, and it will be found an excellent promoter of 
Play,” etc. The International Education Series. 12mo0, cloth, | good spirits. 


‘THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE. WINDYHAUGH. 


ih itend ry A Novel. By GraHam peeves. author of ‘“‘ Mona Maclean, 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Medical Student,” “ Fellow ” 


Travellers,” etc. 12mo, Cloth, 
By Arapecta B. Buck.ey, author of *‘ A Short History of Nat- $1.50. 
iral Science,’”’ ‘* Botanical Tables for Young Students,’’ etc. 4 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. “A BOOK THAT WILL LIVE.” 


EW VOLUMES IN APPLETONS' HOME -READ- DAVID HARUM. 
ING BOOKS. A Story of American Life. By Epwarp Noyes WestcotrT. 
UNCLE SAM’S SOLDIERS. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
By O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury RECENT VOLUMES IN 
Department; author of “‘ Uncle Sam’s Secrets.’’ Illustrated. Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents met. 


OUR NAVY IN TIME OF WAR. Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.00: paper, 50 cents. 


By FRANKLIN MatTuews. Iilustrated. 12mo, cloth. No. 263. PURSUED BY THE LAW. 
Ready Shortly. By J. MacLaren Copsan, author of ‘‘ The King of Andaman,” 
PROFESSOR RIPLEY’S GREAT WORK. “ The Red Sultan,” “‘ The Angel of the Convent,” etc. 


THE RACES OF EUROPE. _ | No. 262. PAUL CARAH, CORNISHMAN. 
A Sociological Study. By Witt1am Z. Ripvey, Ph.D., Assist- A Foreig 
int Professor of Sociology, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- athe aaaad 
ogy; Lecturer in Anthropology at Columbia renap gM in 
he City of New York. Crown 8vo, cloth. 650 pages, with 85 
Maps and 235 Pertrait Types. With a Supplementary Bibli- No, 261. PHAROS, THE EGYPTIAN. 
ography of nearly Two Thousand Titles, separately bound in | By Guy Booruey, author of ‘* Doctor Nikola,” “‘ The Lust of 
cloth; issued by the Boston Public Library. [176 pp ] Hate,” ‘‘ A Bid for Fortune.’ 


By F. Anstey, author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,”’ etc. Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth. 


By Cuarces L KE, author of “‘ A Widow Woman,” 
in Pendennack,” etc. 


These books are for sale by all Booksellers ; or they will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, No. 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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FREE For 15 DAYS. 
l 


MR. IRVING AND MISS TERRY IN “KING LEAR," 


Hudson’s Shakespeare. 


Hudson's Shakespeare is a complete Shakespearian Library. The text is founded on the best autho: 
The introductions to each play, the notes, analyses, and glossaries are full and scholarly. Th 
of Shakespeare and the history of the older English drama are probably the best ever written. One vol 
is given toa complete Topical Index of Shakespeare. 

A limited edition is issued in thirteen volumes, bound in half leather and in cloth with gilt tops 
offered for about half the regular subscription price, our low club prices being $18 for the half 
leather and $15 for the cloth binding. Books may be returned if not satisfactory, and 


money paid will be refunded. We pay expressage. 


A Souvenir Portfolio, 
consisting of six large photo- 
gravure reproductions of 


Celebrated Paintings 
pertaining to the plays of 
Shakespeare and made espe- 
cially for framing, will be sent 


FREE 


with this edition These 
plates are such as would sell 


n the art stores at $6 per set. 744x 514 inches—more than one inch thick. 
-— SPECIAL OFFER, FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY.— 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, About One-Half Subscrip- 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York. ‘ { 

van Sates ate "in ail Mente and poet POUNS OF ag al 

NATIONAL AKESPEAR in half leather and 

ART PLATES for framing. lf satisfactory | agree to pay $1: within We Pay Expressage. 

fifteen days and $1: per month thereafter for seventeen months; if . _ 

not satisfactory I agree to return them within fifteen days. No Risk Incurred. 


Harprr. ABGTERS...0c000ce0e8es8 cevcccece cecescnccccccesecccooce The University Society, 


k. 
In ordering cloth, change seventeen months to fourteen months, 78 Fifth Ave., New Yor 
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New Books — 


THE BEE PEOPLE 
By MARGARET WARNER MORLEY. I2mo, $1.25, 
with many Illustrations throughout the text. 


Readers interested in the natural science which concerns 
nimals, insects, and the vegetable world will surely be 
glad to see this book for young people by Miss Morley, 
whose previous volumes, ‘‘ A Song of Life” and ‘ Life and 

e”’ have attained such wide popularity and have helped | 
so many parents and children. 

Miss Morley loves the bees as she loves children, and in 
this book she cordially introduces her insect pets to her 
human pets. She has the power of pytting her young read- 
ers into a state of expectancy and then satisfying their curi- 
osity by revealing some new wonder in the structure or the 


habits of the bee people. 


THOSE DALE GIRLS 


By FRANCES WESTON CARRUTH.  12mo, IIlus- | 
trated, $1.25. 


This is a story of two young women whose father dies 
after suddenly losing his fortune. They depart from the 
beaten track of young ladies similarly circumstanced, and | 
earn a living by making jellies, cakes, and sauces, because 
they find that they can do this better than teaching and 








A. C. McCLURG & CO. 





Books Recently Published 
A YANKEE VOLUNTEER 


By M. IMLAY Taytor, author of ‘On the Red 
Staircase’ and *‘ An Imperial Lover.” 12mo, 
$1.25 
_A vivid account of a soldier’s life and love in the early 

years of the American Revolution ; 


By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER, author of 
‘France in the rgth Century,” ‘* Spain in the 
tgth Century,” etc. 8vo, with numerous por- 
traits, $2.50. 

A graphic and thrilling narrative of the Reign of Terror. 


PERSONAL SKETCHES OF 
RECENT AUTHORS 


By HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD, author of ‘‘ Home 
Life of Great Authors.” 12mo, Illus., $1.50. 
Suggestive and sympathetic outline sketches. 


THE WIDOW _ O’CALLAGHAN’S : 
BOYS 

























































yr @ other work usually , considered more genteel. The words 
‘fresh and breezy ” are just now much overused, but they By Gu ’ cote 
are emphatically the words most needed to characterize the y GULIELMA ZOLLINGER. 12mo, Illus., $1.25. 
vigorous style of this very entertaining book. A boy’s story of character-building. 
For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 
. 
A. ©. McCLURG & CO., Chicago 
lalf 
a THE A T INTI : CHANG The Oldest, Best, and Most Progressive 
= Art and Household Monthly Magazine 
Indispensable to Art Workers and an invaluable guide in all Branches 
of Home Decoration. 
NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 
Each number lavishly and beautifully illustrated and accompanied by 
? large full-size design supplements and exquisite fac similes of oil and ~ 4 
] = ter-color paintings. 8ie. per copy, at all dealers’. Yearly Sane P- 
VIOLETS—Water-color. Size, 8x 35 in, Price, go cts., if sold singly. tion, $4.00. “Trial, 8 months, $1.00; 6 monthe, 62.4 





SPECIAL to readers of HARPER'S. 

six months’ numbers from July to December, 

i design supplements. 

Or, for @2. bo you will receive Th 
and March, 1899, numbers, thus wetting nine months for @2.00. 

r, for 87.00 you will receive The Art Interchange for 1899, ga 
er's Magazine for a full year, and in addition, by express, prepaid, 

of S poaer s Portfolio of Popular Pictures. You get a6. 00 v ies 

ronly @%. Particula ‘s in our new Catalogue. 

FOR A As 7mar ED TIME we will send, for only 2&e., to any one 

ntioning HARPER'S a copy of The Art Interchange containing 

gn supplements and the twe superb color plates shown in this 

— Order at once. [Illustrated 36-page Catalogue and 1899 










tus 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, $ 9 W. 18th St., New York 











4 FRONTIER SKETCHES 

cal 

if - ; " , . : 
| Se The Charge of the Rough Riders A Questionable Companionship 
(p- rs “ : ‘sail 
P _ BBs 2 The Scream of the Shrapnel Missing 

: ak ae > =Platinum prints from oil paintin Size 16x29 inches. Unmounted or mounted on heavy gray 

7 ey * {| a A card, 3 24x36 inches. Price, $10.00 each. 

a a “) SS OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS : 

a / @/ JUST RHYMES, - - - cae $1.00 

a ‘sidies TRELAWNY OF THE WELLS, _ - . 1.50 

3 STORY OF THE PRINCESS DES URSINS IN SPAIN, 1.75 
a OLGA. NETHERSOLE SOUVENIR, a ee : 25 

; ENGLISH PORTRAITS, - - ¢ Bee ae. Se 








Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. 


R. H. RUSSELL, 3 W. 


For €4.00 you will receive The Art Intercha an 
1898, accompanied by all the beautiful color and other supplements. 
ffer new you get 18 months, including our Thanksgiving, Xmas, and other specially attractive numbers, for 
The color studies include a beautiful line of varied subjects, worth in any art store from $8 to $15 alone. 

e Art Interchange for six months (April to September, 1899), and will get in addition, free, the January, Feb- 
These offers are so liberal that you must subscribe at once or you will be too late. 


_ #, REMINGTON’. 


Tilustrated Catalogue sent 
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in addition, co the 
By accepting 
4.00—with all the color pictures 


for 1809, and will get, 





Oe om 











if sold singly. 


Price, 50 cts., 


ROSES—Water-color. Size, 8x 35 in. 


WAR PICTURES AND 

























free. 


2oth St., N.Y. 7S 























No. 5 JOHN STREET. by RICHARD WHITEING, a romanc 


the “ other half” in London, with s 
lights on the life of the “ upper ten,” has met with immediate success. In Eng! 
the first edition was sold out in four days. Thirty reviews, averaging a column 
length, and nearly all of them enthusiastic in their praise of the book, appea 
there within a week of its publication. Zhe Atheneum says: “One feels that ‘ No 
5 John Street’ is a real house, and that the author resided there. . . . Low Core 
a figure so full of vitality, and is drawn with such a rich humor, that it can ne\ 
be forgotten by those who have made acquaintance with it. The most fascinati: 
character in the book, however, is Tilda, the Amazonian flower-girl. ... Among th 
many portraits of the coster-girl which novelists have produced, we cannot remembe: 
one who for charm can approach the flower-girl of ‘ No. 5 John Street.’... The book 
is written with brilliancy and power throughout.”” David Christie Murray says: “|t 
stands amongst the average output of fiction like an oak in a hedgerow.” = §1.50. 


THE Two STANDARDS, * novel of the London of to-day, 


by Dr. WILLIAM BARRY, a Catho 

lic priest, has had a remarkable reception in this country as well as in England. 
The London Guardian calls it a “ powerful and true picture of modern life”; the 
“power of sensuous description 

which rises at times to flights of lurid eloquence,” and 7he Academy declares that 
‘‘we have read few recent books so full of specifically modern interests.” “In 
scope, in style, in purpose, it is far above the ordinary level of fiction,” says 7/, 
Sketch. It is pre-eminently a book worth reading—and people are reading it. $1.50. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL 


is one of the books of the year—one that has been most cordially welcomed and 
will be longest liked. Every reader of the *‘Alice’’ books has wanted to know 
something about the author, and in this volume by his nephew, S. D. COLLING- 
WOOD, their curiosity has been gratified, and they have found the creator of Won- 
derland a most lovable personality. The volume is lavishly illustrated, largely with 
photographs of the original Alice and the author’s famous friends, taken by himself. 
The delightfully humorous letters to little girls, nonsense-verses, etc., make it, in 
fact, almost as much an “ Alice’ book as the two that have that name in their 
titles. It might be called “ Alice in Real Life "’; but it is more than that. $2.50. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S "er illness has stimulated to a surpris 


ing extent the already large sale of his 
books—notably so in the case of the two “ Jungle Books” and “ Captains Coura- 
geous.”” The former volumes have been universally recognized as striking a new note 
in English literature. As some one has said, they constitute “ Kipling’s best bid for 
immortality.” In its way, the story of the Gloucester fishermen and the boy they 
picked up out of the sea is equally remarkable. The “ Jungle Books” are sold sep- 
arately at $1.50 each, or $3.00 for the two, in a box. “Captains Courageous,” $1.50 


These are only a few of THE CENTURY CO.’S important publications. 
Others are Dr. WEIR MITCHELL’S “Hugh Wynne” and “Francois”; Lieut. 
Hopson’s “ Sinking of the Merrimac”; Capt. SIGSBEE’S “ The Maine”; GEORGE 
KENNAN’S “ Campaigning in Cuba,” and DAVID GRAy’s delightful “ Gallops.” 
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CAPTAIN TAYLOR, CAPTAIN EVANS, Captain Cook, Commopore PHILIP, 
of the Jndiana. of the Jowa. of the Brooklyn. of the Texas. 


Lajpnpenmemted Treatment 
of an Historical Event. 


THE MAY CENTURY, } 


Following Admiral Sampson’s paper in the present 
number, will contain 


Popular Narratives of the Santiago Battle j 


CAPTAIN CHapwick, by the Commanders. 


of the Vew York. The part taken by the different vessels, and the per- 
sonal experiences of their commanders, 
will be described as follows : 


Jowa, by Captain R. D. Evans, 
Indiana, by Captain H. C. Taylor, 
Texas, by Commodore J. W. Philip, 
Brooklyn, by Captain F. A. Cook, 
Gloucester, by Lieut.-Com. Wainwright, 
. a Oregon, by Lieutenant E. W. Eberle, 


b LIEUTENANT EBERLE, with an 2 ww on Sareues euteys by LicuT.-COMMANDER 
in command of the forward ptain WAINWRIGHT, 


turret of the Oregon. New York, by Captain F, E, Chadwick, of the Gloucester. 


With novel illustrations, including photographs taken on each of the above vessels during the action. 
To allow space for all this material, 


THE MAGAZINE WILL BE INCREASED IN SIZE, 


so that the general features will in no way suffer by the publication of fhis unique and entertaining } ¥ 


Symposium. 





THE OTHER CONTENTS 


will include 
A continuation of the story of ALEXANDER IN EGYPT. 
‘¢ The Vizier of the Two-horned Alexan- In Professor Wheeler’s “ Life of Alexander 
der,’’ by FRANK R. STOCKTON. the Great.” 


A GOLF STORY, THE SOLAR ECLIPSE AT BENARES. 
‘¢ The Matter of a Mashie.’’ By R. D. Mackenzie, author “ A Visit to an In- 
By David Gray, author of “ Gallops.” dian Prince,” in the March CENTURY. 
Etc., Etc., Ete. 


"THe-CentunyaCoaUNion-SQvARs~NewYors 
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F you are, or have 
been, a president, 
or are, or have been, 
a member of a pres- 
ident’s family, you 
have seen the White 
House collection of 
official portraits of 
all the presidents. 
Otherwise it ishighly 
improbable, as most of them are in 
the private apartments of the build- 
ae ing, which are not 
accessible to the 
public. They have 
never before been 
copied, and the per- 
mission to do so now 
was only given be- 
cause they were 
ALL to be used to 
illustrate the new 
edition of ‘‘ Messages and Papers 


WASHINGTON (Stuart), 


TAYLOR (Andrews). 





of the Presidents.’’ They have 
never before appear- on 
ed in a book, and 
never will again. 
Their setting, how- 
ever, is worthy. In 
this book is found 
the keynote of Amer- 
ican citizenship and 

the real reasons for jf 
American prosperity 

and progress. It is history; yet 

more than history, for it has made 

history. No American citizen 

knows the founda- 

tions of his heritage 

nor how to retain it 

unless he owns this 

book. Write TO- 

DAY to Ainsworth R. 

Spofford, General 

| Secretary, Depart- 

} ment(A) Wash.,D.C. 


Pictures Copyrighted by Jamas D. Richardson, 189% 


_—_ee __- 


PIERCE (Healey). 


GRANT (Le Claire). 
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F you are looking out for Spring 
books, if you have the work of 
purchasing contemporary litera- 

ture for libraries, if you wish to be 
kept informed as to the nature of 
the book publications of the year, 
whether of this country, of Eng- 
land, or of Europe, the most val- 
uable, and in the end the least 
expensive, informant for you is 


LITERATURE. 


It comes to you once every sev- 
en days, and therefore covers the 
year more completely than would 
a monthly. It is published in 
London and New York simul- 
taneously, and contains English, 
French, German, and other for- 
eign letters and articles, as well as 
purely American critical work. 


What is said about 


LITERATURE 


The publication is marked with the same 
perspicacity and good taste that characterize all 
your periodicals.—FRANKLIN CARTER, Pres. 
Williams College. 

I am especially greatly interested in the bio- 
graphical notes published from week to week 
in the periodical.—Prof. W. MUSS-ARNOLT, 
University of Chicago 

It has such a reasonable combination of gen- 
eral topics, and of matters more interesting to 
students in special lines, that no one could be 
bored by reading it, and any student would be 
sure to find something particularly attractive to 
himself.—Prof. KATHARINE M. EDWARDS, 
Wellesley College. 


SEND US 25 CENTS AND GIVE 
THE PAPER A 4 WEEKS’ TRIAL 


Subscription, $4 00 a Year 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pub- 
lishers, New York City, N. Y. 


10 Cents a Copy, 
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Fackson and Nansen 


VERY one who read * Farthest North” will remember Nansen’s inter- 
k esting story of his meeting with Frederick G. Jackson, the explorer, 
on the snow-fields of Franz-Josef Land, and of the valuable aid 

he received at Jackson’s camp. 
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The object of the Aram expedition was 
to reach the North Pole. 
Mr. Jackson’s object was 
to ascertain the importance 
of Franz Josef Land asa 
way tothe Pole. Phe story 
of his three years’ expedi- 
tion is told in a volume 
which we shall publish at 
an early date under the 
title, A Thousand Days 
in the Arctic. [or those 
who are interested in the 
Arctic regions in a scien- 
tific way, we need oniy to 
say that Mr. Jackson has 
fully demonstrated that the 
path to the Pole does not 
lie through Franz - Josef 
Land. For those who want 
a fascinating book of travel 
and exploration, we add 
that in “A Thousand Days in the Arctic,” such a book is to be found. 

“A Thousand Days in the Arctic.’ Copiously Illustrated from Photographs. 
Maps. 8v0, Cloth, Uneut Edges and Gilt Top 
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Puerto Rico and its Resources 


NOTHER important announcement is that we have in press a book 

A about Puerto Rico, by William Dinwiddie, special correspondent for 
HARPER’S WEEKLY in that island. Mr. Dinwiddie has made a 
thorough study of the people, the climate, and the natural resources, and his 


book will be indispensable to every one who is considering Puerto Rico-as a 
field for industrial enterprise. The business opportunities for Americans in 
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@— sugar-cane, tobacco, coffee, and small fruits are set forth at great length. 
+10: “Puerto Rico and its Resources.” Crown Svo. About 375 pp. With 64 
HB Lilustrations. (In Press.) 
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A Literary Event 


T is not often that we have the pleasure of announcing a new novel by 
| Charles Dudley Warner. The announcement is a pleasure because a 
novel from Mr. Warner’s pen is certain to prove a valuable contribution 
to American literature. American readers will remember well the charm of 
* A Little Journey in the World” and “ The 

Golden House.” 
lhe former was a romance of Wall Street, 
and told how a great fortune was accumu- 
lated. In ‘** The Golden House” this fortune 
was diverted, as to a part of its beneficent 
use, by fraud. That Fortune, as Mr. War- 
ner’s new novel is entitled, might be called 
the third in a trilogy, although, save for a 
continuation of the principal characters, it is 
entirely independent of its predecessors. It is 
a vivid and powerful portrayal of the life and 
character of the modern millionaire heiress. 
Mr. Warner in the course of a long life has 
written some exceedingly good stories, but 
none better than his latest one. It is fully 
up to the standard that won for him his lit- 

erary reputation. 

* That Fortune.’ Post 8vo, Half Leather. (dn Press). 
OTHER BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A Little Journey in the World. The Golden House. 


Post 8vo, Half Leather, $1 50. ost 8vo, Half Leather, $2 oo. 


As the Twenty-first Century will See Us 
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blue eyes. Lincoln left the Sleeper to converse with her, and she dis- 
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; HE was a particularly charming little person with red hair and animated 


es 


played herself as quite an enthusiast for ‘the dear old times,’ as she 
called them, that had seen the beginning of his trance. As she tal'ked she 
smiled, and her eyes demanded reciprocity. 
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“T have tried,” she said, ‘countless times to imagine those old romantic 
days. And to you they are memories. How strange and crowded the world 
must seem to you. I have seen photographs and pictures of the old times, 
the little isolated houses built of bricks made out of burnt mud, and all black 
with soot from your fires; the railway bridges, the simple advertisements, the 
solemn, savage men in strange black coats, and those tall hats of theirs; iron 
railway-trains on iron bridges overhead; horses and cattle, and even dogs, 
running half wild about the streets, and suddenly you have come into this.” 

This is a bit from When the Sleeper Wakes, by H. G. Wells, a romance 
of the twenty-first century. The hero goes into a trance in 1900, and when he 
awakes he finds that his property has increased so greatly that he owns more 
than half the world. 

“ When the Sleeper Wakes.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
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McCarthy s Reminiscences 
ie mention the men whom Justin McCarthy knew intimately both in 
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Europe and the United States is to mention nearly all who were great 
in journalism, in statesmanship, in fiction, in poetry, music, and art. 
It is safe to say that no one includes among his friends so many illustrious 
men. His Reminiscences, which 
we shall publish at an early date 
in two volumes, is especially valu- 
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able for this reason as a library 
book. The volumes include a se- 
ries of descriptions and recollec- 
tions of eminent men and wom- 
en with whom the author had the 
good fortune to become acquaint- 
ed in great Britain and Ireland, 
the United States and Canada, 
and on the Continent of Europe. 
The book begins with a descrip 
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tion of London as it was when the 
author first knew it in 1852. It 
contains a description of a speech 
which he heard delivered by the 
great Duke of Wellington. 

The author paid his first visit 
to the United States in 1868, and 
that first visit lasted nearly two 
years. He then made the ac- 
quaintance of Emerson, Longfel- 
low, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
William Cullen Bryant, James 
Russell Lowell, W. D. Howells, 
Charles Sumner, Wendell Phillips, 
Horace Greeley, Whitelaw Reid, 
Bret Harte, then just coming into reputation as a poet and humorist; John 
Boyle O'Reilly, General Grant, General Sheridan, Henry Ward Beecher, and 
many others, about each of whom some reminiscences are given. 
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‘ Reminiscences.” 2 Volumes. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental. 


Stortes for Children 
HIS is a book which every American child ought to know something 
about. It is a collection of Danish Fairy and Folk Tales, trans- 
lated from the Danish, and with many amusing illustrations from Danish 
sketches. Every boy and girl who reads these stories will justify the assertion 
that they have all the fascination which made Anderson’s and Grimms’ house- 
hold stories so popular. 
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“ Danish Fairy and Folk Tales.’ Translated by J. Christian Bay. Tlus- 
trated. ‘0st 8vo0, Cloth, Ornamental. 
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Fapan in Transition 


NE of our publications that attracted great attention last year was 
“China in Transformation,” by Mr. Colquhoun. So successful, in 
fact, was this work that it has seemed to call for a like treatment 

of China’s powerful neighbor. In the near future, therefore, a book will ap 
pear entitled Japan in Transition, somewhat similar in character and 
method to Mr. Colquhoun’s work. ‘The author of “Japan in ‘Transition ”’ 
is Mr. J. Stafford Ransome, and the book is a review of the progress, 
policy, and methods of the Japanese since the war with China. Compara- 
tively little has been written of Japan as it is to-day, and in this volume are 
the first comprehensive and satisfactory accounts of this unique nation in 
its new form, suggesting how it is transforming its Oriental methods to 
those of the Occident. Mr. Ransome’s work will be a very valuable com- 
panion-piece to * China in Transformation.” 


“Japan in Transition.” 56 Llustrations. 3 Large Maps. 8vo, Cloth. 


fur and Feather Tales 


E do not wish any one to think that this 
\W volume of hunting-stories, by Hamblen 
Sears, is made up of ordinary advent 
ure tales of the thrilling variety. Mr. Sears, 
while an ardent sportsman, is both a bookman 
and a lover of nature, and in his book he makes 
the quest of furred and feathered game as 
charming from a modern sportsman’s point of 
view as old Izaak Walton made angling. We 
are certain it will be a pleasant announcement 
to many that the book is profusely illustrated 
by A. B. Frost. It is seldom, in point of illus- 
tration, that both artist and author have been 
so fortunate — Mr. Frost in having a book with 
which he could be in entire sympathy, the au- 
thor in there being an artist like Mr. Frost to 
inspire. 
One story, “The Marquis’s Meet,” is illustrated by M. Tavernier and 
Mr. A. F. Jaccaci. 


“Fur and Feather Tales.” Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


An Ode to Girlhood 


VOLUME of poems by Alice Archer Sewell is announced for early 
A publication, the volume taking its title, Am Ode to Girlhood, from 
the first poem. No American poet of recent years shows a rarer 
gift for expression, or poetic feeling of a higher quality. ‘The book will be 
srofusely illustrated, and will be embellished with a beautiful ornamental 
binding. No more appropriate gift for a girl can be found than Miss Sewell’s 
“Ode to Girlhood,” not only because of its attractive and dainty form but 
because of the charming flavor which Miss Sewell’s verse always has. 


* 4n Ode to Girlhood.” About go pp. Lllustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
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RECENT BOOKS 
An Anecdote of Carlyle 


| KNOW Tennyson face to face,” 





writes Robert Browning. “No 

more than that. I know Carlyle 
and love him—know him so well that 
I would have told you that he had 
shaken that grand head of his at ‘ sing- 
ing, so thoroughly does he love and 
live by it. When I last saw him, a 
fortnight ago, he turned from I don’t 
know what other talk, quite abruptly on 
me with, * Did you never try to write a 
song? Of all things in the world that 
I should be proudest to do. Then 
came his definition of a song—then, 
with an appealing look to Mrs. C 
‘I always say that some day, in sfite of 
nature and m) stars, | shall burst into a 
song. Then he began to recite an old 
Scotch song, stopping at the first rude 
couplet. ‘The beginning words are 
merely to set the tune, they tell me; 
and then, again, at the couplet about—or to the effect that—‘ give me,’ but in 
broad Scotch, ‘Give me but my lass, I 
care not for my cogie.’ ‘He says,’ quoth 
Carlyle, magisterially, ‘that if you allow 
him the love of his lass, you may take 
away all else—even his cogie, his cup, 
orhiscan.’ And just before | left Eng 
land, six months ago, did not I hear him 
croon, if not certainly sing, ‘Charlie is 
my darling;’ and then he stood back, 
as it were from the song, to look at it 
better, and said, ‘How must that no- 
tion of ideal wondrous perfection have 
impressed itself in this old Jacobite’s 
young cavalier.’”’ We wish by this quo- 
tation to call attention to the fact that 
the Browning Letters, while they are 
for the most part purely love letters, con- 
tain much thoughtful comment on liter- 
ature and life, and many pen-pictures 
of eminent authors with whom the two 
poets were associated. 


ROBERT BROWNING IN 154 


I IZABEFTH BARRETT ft RE rin 1546 


* The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, 1845 


1846.” Jilustrated with two hitherto unpublished portraits and two facsimile 


letters. 2 Volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, D chel Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 
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How Bismarck’ s People Received 
His Book 


\ K JITH the single exception of Bismarck’s Autobiography, the 
greatest success ever achieved by any publication in Germany was 
a pamphlet by Professor Quidde, cntitled “ Caligula.” This pam 
phlet had, however, from a publisher's point of view, everything in its favor. 
Its very title savored of the 
sensational, and the German 
reading public knew before- 
hand that “ Caligula” was in 
reality a comparison of the in- 
sane Roman Emperor with the 
present Kaiser. 

Put on sale at the extremely 
low price of ten cents, it took 
the pamphlet eighteen months 
to sell 500,000 copies. 

To know how far, compara- 
tively speaking, the sale of 
* Bismarck” exceeds that of 
“Caligula,” it is only neces- 
sary to know that 318,000 
copies of the former had been 
ordered before the book was 
published. ‘The fact, too, that 
the price of the Iron Chancel- 
lor’s autobiography was more 
than fifty times the cost of 
* Caligula,’ makes the com- 
parison all the more striking 
When a German parts with 
so many marks he wants his 

OTTO VON BISMARCK money’s worth, and he also 

must know all there is to know 

about a book before he buys it. It is self-evident, then, that the German 

people have accepted Bismarck’s story as the only true and adequate expres- 
sion of the Iron Chancellor and his influence on European history. 

Another striking fact bears witness to the great value and historical im- 
portance of the work. ‘The book was published on the 29th of November, 
1898, simultaneously in five languages—English, French, German, Russian, 
and Italian—making a record that is perhaps unprecedented. 

We feel, in view of the facts we have cited, that it is unnecessary to point 
out that “ Bismarck’s Autobiography ” is indispensable to a thorough under- 
standing of the influences that moulded European history during the nine- 
teenth century. It is to the interest of every public library to look into this 
matter, for none should be without this book. Published in two large vol- 
umes, it is a beautiful edition for the home library also. 


“ Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman.” 2 Volumes. ‘With 2 Photo- 
gravure Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, $7 50. 
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Thackeray’s Criticism of Vanity Fair 


F course,” writes Thackeray to his mother, “you are quite right about 
‘Vanity Fair’ and Amelia being selfish. My object is not to make 
a perfect character, or anything like it. Don’t you see how odious 
all the people are in the book, with the exception of Dobbin, behind all 
of which there is a dark moral, 
i | hope. What I want is to make 
a set of people living without God 
in the world (only that is a cant 
phrase), greedy, pompous men, 
perfectly self-satisfied for the most 
part, and at ease about their su- 
perior virtue. Dobbin and poor 
Briggs are the only two people 
with real humility as yet. Amelia’s 
is to come when her scoundrel of 
a husband is well dead with a ball 
in his odious bowels, when she has 
had sufferings, a child, and a re- 
ligion. But she has at present a 
quality above most people, whizz. 
— Love — by which she shall be 
saved. I wasn't going to write in 
this way when I began, but these 
thoughts pursue me _ plentifully. 
Will they ever come to a good 
end? I should doubt God who ° “i= 
gave them if I doubted them.” 

‘Even now,” says Thackeray's daughter, “ after a lifetime, when three 
generations of readers have succeeded those who first read ‘ Vanity Fair,’ 
that moment seems almost present again as one looks at the old letter on its 
half sheet of paper, and realizes what it must have been to the mother who 
read the letter and to my father, who wrote it. I think he must have realized, 
as only a few can do, the consciousness of repose, of well earned rest after 
effort, the immense happiness of good work achieved, the satisfaction of 
sympathy and recognition coming after the years in which he had labored, 
alone and in silence, as it were, and without any great success. 

“My brother-in-law has some of the early MS. of ‘Vanity Fair.’ It is 
curious to compare it with that of Esmond, for instance, which flows on 
straight and with scarcely an alteration. ‘The early chapters of ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ are, on the contrary, altered and rewritten, with many erasures and 
with sentences turned in many different ways.”—From the Biographical In- 
troduction to “ Vanity Fair.” 

We quote the above selection in order to give some conception of the 
value of the Biographical Edition of Thackeray’s Complete Works. 
For each volume an introduction has been written by the novelist’s daughter, 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie, and these taken together constitute the only au- 
thentic biography of Thackeray in existence. Our selection is one of an 
untold number of intimate glimpses of the novelist at work. 
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The Literary Sensation of Two 
Continents 


HE noted Austrian scholar, Dr. Kellner, took a trip to England re- 
ey cently and made what he considered two important literary discov- 

eries. One was the works of Rudyard Kipling, which the learned 
doctor made the subject of a lengthy article ina German paper. ‘The other 
was The Open Question, a ‘Tale of Two 
Temperaments, by Elizabeth Robins. 
The novel at the time of Dr. Kellner’s 
visit was the literary sensation of Eng- 
land, and the Austrian critic, on read 
ing it, was so deeply impressed with its 
wonderful power that he wrote Miss 
Robins for permission to translate it 
into German. We select the follow- 
ing from an extended review of ** The 
Open Question” which appeared in 
the leading Austrian paper, the Vienna 
Zageblatt: ** The latest female portrait 
in English literature for which you may 
with confidence prophesy a niche in the 
gallery of the immortals is contained in 
‘The Open Question. The London 
press has with no justification traced in 
‘The Open Question’ the influence of 
Ibsen; the only thing that Elizabeth 
Robins has in common with Ibsen is 
her courage to approach as an artist 
the profoundest problems of life.” 

It is seldom that any novel by an 
ELIZABETH ROBINS American author has met with the uni- 
= Wicieaengis Wy Atego: versal praise of England’s best critics, 

as has * The Open Question.” 
** The Open Question.’ Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
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“An Instance of Hereditary Genius” 


' | ‘HAT literary talent is hereditary has been fully demonstrated by one of 


ected ted eet 


| 


our recent novels, Espiritu Santo. Its author, Mrs. Henrietta Dana 

Skinner, is the daughter of Richard H. Dana, Jr., author of “Two 
Years Before the Mast,” and grand-daughter of Richard Dana, editor of the 
North American Review. “ Espiritu Santo,” is a story of Parisian life, and 
is Mrs. Skinner’s first extended work since 1878, when her letters from a 
French convent were published. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in a letter to her 
on that occasion, wrote: “You have told one story so well that you must tell 
many, and it is quite clear that your pen belongs to the public.” 


“ Espiritu Santo.” A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
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a Two Books of Travel 


VERY one who reads the standard critical journals or the book-reviews 
E of the best daily papers knows that from this publishing-house have 
appeared the three most important works of travel and exploration of 
the nineteenth century—Nansen’s “ Farthest North,’ Sven Hedin’s Through 
Asia, and Savage Landor’s In the Forbidden Land. 
We could say nothing about the first that has not al- 
ready been said. ‘the story of Nansen’s wonderful 
journey is in every public library, and few private ones 
are without it. When we say that our recent publi- 
cations, “Through Asia” and “In the Forbidden 
Land,” rank with Nansen’s work, we are only repeat- 
ing the opinions of the best critics of two continents. 
We especially desire that those who are interested in 
that most interesting region of the world, Central Asia, 
refer to the reviews of the above works in any reputable 
literary journal. ‘The “Forbidden Land,” of which 
Mr. Landor writes, is Thibet, and the story of his at 
tempt to reach Lhassa, the sacred city on the great 
plateau, reads like a fascinating novel. No explorer 
has ever, in attaining his object, undergone such 
frightful physical and mental sufferings as Mr. Landor. 
His journey, however, was eminently successful from 
Gaia eaten a scientific and geographical stand-point. He was the 
first European to ascertain the position of the two 
principal sources of the Brahmaputra 
and to solve the uncertainty regarding 
the Mansarowar and Rakstal lakes. 

Dr. Hedin’s remarkable work also 
treats of Central Asia, and we can give 
an idea of the importance of * Through 
Asia” inafew words. Hedin’s book was 
published about the rst of December, 
1898. Three months later Dr. Hedin 
presented the Czar with six copies of 
the book, in as many languages, which 
is surely sufficient proof of its value 
As the Lendon Times says, “it is impos- 
sible to give an adequate idea of the 
richness of the contents of these books, 
of their attractions as stories of travel, 
unsurpassed in geographical and human 
interest.” 

“Through Asia.” By Dr. Sven 
Fledin. 2 Volumes. Over 280 TMlustra- 
tions and Maps. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamen- 
tal, $10 oo. 

“In the Forbidden Land.” By A. 
FHlenry Savage Landor. Over 200 Tllus- 
trations, with Map and Colored Plates. 2 ee eee eo 
Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $9 00. 
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The Representative Man of American 
Letters 


‘ | ‘HERE have been published in the past thirty years over thirty volumes 
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from the pen of the most representative man of American letters, 

William Dean Howells. Mr. Howells deserves the rank given him 
above for three reasons: He has created a distinct school of fiction, he has 
made an international reputation as a critic, and he has written a volume of 
poems which has attracted much favorable attention. We have recently pub- 
lished a new novel by Mr. Howells, entitled Ragged Lady, the scenes of 
which are laid in New England, Venice, and Rome. We are justified by the 
reviewers of the story in our claim that “ Ragged Lady ” is equal in interest 
and charm to Mr. Howells’s very best novels, and it is unnecessary to say 
more than that the book is uniform in size and binding with our library edi- 
tion of the author’s other works. 


* Ragged Lady.” Tllustrated by A. i. Keller. ost 8va, Cloth, &1 28, 


Three Views of Soctety 


' | ‘HE French view is that as society can’t possibly be innocent, no decent 
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girl can, as a girl, be allowed to tarry in it long enough to be tainted, 

but must be married, and then tainted, as soon as she puts her nose 
out. The American view is that as society is innocent (in spite of the news- 
papers), it doesn’t matter in the least how long a girl remains in it, as she 
will not only not be tainted, but will not even be free. The English view 
will be found in The Awkward Age, the latest novel by Mr. Henry James, 
which is a study of English social life of to-day. Zhe London Academy once 
said that “ Mr. James was constantly attempting the impossible and constant- 
ly achieving it.” In “The Awkward Age,” Mr. James once more bears wit- 
ness to the truth of the Academy's statement. 

“The Awkward Age.” Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Heine and Thomas Hardy 


: | ‘HE most competent critics both in England and America have been a 
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unit in their praise of Mr. Hardy's Wessex Poems, and of the illus- 
trations by the novelist’s hand. A reviewer of the work in the Book- 
man has made the interesting literary discovery that Hardy, as a poet, is 
strongly reminiscent of Heine. Says the reviewer: “The most recent and im- 
portant book in de//es-/ettres | have seen is Mr. Hardy’s ‘Wessex Poems.’ 
Two or three thoroughly intelligent reviews of this remarkable work have 
appeared, but many critics seem to have missed the meaning. Mr. Hardy 
has been obviously influenced in his verse by Shakespeare, and in the son- 
nets by Browning. But no one so far as I know has pointed out that in his 
thought he has borrowed much from Heine. Heine has a lightness and 
grace which Mr. Hardy cannot claim. The English novelist is more reso- 
lutely gloomy, and yet perhaps less despairing.” 
“Wessex Poems.’ With 30 ilustrations by the Author. Crown 8&vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Extra Gilt Top and Uncut Edges, $1 75. B 
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Gladstone’s Tribute to Parnell 


‘“ ITH tremendous will-power and iron resolution Parnell combined 
\W a profound belief in certain ridiculous superstitions,” says Barry 
O’Brien, in his life of the great Irish leader. “He would not 
pass another person on the stairs; he was horror-stricken to find himself 
sitting with three lighted candles; the fall of a 
picture in a room made him dejected for the | 
entire afternoon; and he would have nothing 
to say to an important bill drawn up by a col- 
league because it happened to contain thirteen 
clauses. He also thought green a most un- 
lucky color—a strange and inconvenient feel- 
ing for a Nationalist leader—and the sight of 
green banners at the political meetings he ad- 
dressed often unnerved him.” 

After seeing this strange side of his nature, 
itis interesting to hear Mr. Gladstone’s opinion 
of Parnell. Mr. Gladstone says of him: “ Par- 
nell was the most remarkable man I ever met. 
I do not say the ablest man. I say the most citable 
remarkable and the most interesting. He was 
an intellectual phenomenon. He did things and said things unlike other 
men.” —/yom The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell. 

The Westminster Gazette, London, says: “ Every page is interesting. A 
profoundly interesting study of character as well as politics.” 

“ The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell.” 2 Volumes in one. pp.773. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 
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Moscheles’s Reminiscences 


A BOOK that will add much to our knowledge of famous musicians and 
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artists, literary men and actors, is Fragments of an Autobiography, 
by Felix Stone Moscheles, author of “In Bohemia with Du Maurier.” 
The indescribable charm of the famous English portrait-painter’s literary 
style, as he tells of his early days with his godfather Mendelssohn, of his life 
in Paris with Claude Dupont, of his trip to the United States with Henry 
Irving and Ellen Terry, and his friendship with Browning, recalls the literary 
work of Mr. Du Maurier. It is the pen-work of an artist who loves humanity, 
who sees the color, the incidents of daily life among mankind with a genial 
humor and a kind appreciation that are delightful to the reader, and espe- 
cially to the lover of biogiaphy. ‘The book is full of intimate, personal recol- 
lections of such men as the author’s famous father, of Mendelssohn, Joachim, 
Mazzini, Dupont, Rossini, Rossetti, and many others. And all through these 
friendly stories of life-long friends the artist-author is giving us a broad pict- 
ure of human life as he saw it in England, on the Continent, at Paris, and in 
New York and Chicago. There have been many Reminiscences published 
within the last decade ; there has been none which will better repay a care- 
ful reading. 
“ Fragments of an Autobiography.” 364 pp. Illustrated with Photogravure 
Portraits. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2 50. 
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| The Dreamers: A Club a 
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NEW book by John Kendrick Bangs is an- 
A nounced for publication at an early date. It 
is entitled The Dreamers: A Club, and 
consists of a series of sketches contributed by the 
club members. The character of these sketches can 
be inferred from a few titles—for example, “ Van 
Squibber and Eleanor Huyler,” a tale that is unfolded 
by Thomas Snobbe, Esq., of Yonkers; “ The Salva- 
tion of Findlayson,” an amusing parody in Kipling’s 
best mechanical style. It is certain that all who read 
this book will agree that it is as bright, as witty, and as 
sparkling as “Coffee and Repartee,” “The House- 
boat,” “ Three Weeks in Politics,” ‘Ghosts I Have Met.” “ Peeps at People,” 
or any of the long list Uf entertaining books by which Mr. Bangs made his 
reputation as an American humorist. “The Dreamers” will be fully and 
appropriately illustrated. 
“ The Dreamers: A Club.” TLilustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Colored Top. 
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| was as far back as 1857 that a poem with the above title appeared in 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY, and in a very short time became famous through- 
out the world. The older generation will remember “ Miss Flora M‘Flim- 
sey of Madison Square,” how 
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The fair Flora looked up with a pitiful air, 

And answered quite promptly, ‘Why Harry, on cher, 
I should like above all things to go with you there ; 

But really and truly I’ve nothing to wear,’ ” 
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and the inimitable wit and satire with which William Allen Butler, a humorist 
of the old school, described the inadequacies of her wardrobe. The new 
sdition of Nothing to Wear, which is to appear shortly, comprises also the 
famous “ Oberammergau ”’ and many new poems, is an entirely new publica- 
tion from new plates, and newly edited by the author. 

“ Nothing to Wear, and Other Poems.” About 225 pp. With a Photograv- 
ure Portrait. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


The Sowers 


() UR latest edition of The Sowers, which will appear during the com- 
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ing month, is mentioned here for the reason that it will contain 

eight beautiful full-page illustrations by Charles Mente. It is un- 

necessary to speak of the merits of Mr. Merriman’s work, for, as Zhe Book- 

man says, he has never written an uninteresting or commonplace novel. His 

latest book, “ Roden’s Corner,” is now leading book sales in England, a 
distinction which * ‘The Sowers ” achieved before it. ‘ 

“ The Sowers.’ By Henry Seton Merriman. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
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A New View of the South 


attract more attention than An Incident, and Other Happenings, 


eo our recent volumes of short stories there is none. that will 


by Sarah Barnwell 


Elliott. These eight stories deserve especial 


notice for several reasons, because in them for the first time is found a power- 
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“vou ARE HANGING YOURSELF, JOHN” 


ful portrayal of the evil side of negro charac- 
ter. ‘The negro is seen entirely from a South- 
erner’s point of view, as are the problems 
which owe their existence to him, and which 
find their easiest solution in lynch law. It is 
a delicate subject, but every one who reads 
“An Incident” will agree that it could not 
have been handled more delicately. In “An 
Incident,” in “ Squire Kayley’s Conclusions,” 
and in “* Mrs. Gollyhaw’s Candy-Stew” the 
author has opened a new field of Southern 
fiction. ‘The three stories mentioned treat 
serious subjects with the seriousness they de- 
serve and with the skill of a literary artist. 
Two or three of the sketches have a quaint 
humor that stands out in vivid contrast to 
the tragedy of the longer stories. 

*4n Incident and Other Happenings.” 11- 
lustrated by W. 7: Smedley. Post 8vo0, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


Charles E. Carryl, the Banker- Author 


his thirtieth year before his first book was written. The creator of 


| ‘HE author of “Tess” was an architect by profession, and had passed 


‘Sherlock Holmes” was a physician, and 
wrote stories to pass the time while he waited p= 
for »atients. \nother ‘nstance of the same 


kind is the case of Charles E. 
of ayo.ume of short stories which we have pub- 
lished recently under the title The River Syn- 
dicate. Mr. Carry! is a New York banker, and 
follows literature as a recreation from the cares 
of business. ‘There are seven stories in his vol- 
ume, and all! are written in the clear, straight- 
forward style of a man who has some good 
stories to tell and who knows just how they 
should be told. They belong to detective lit- 
erature, and tell of the ferreting out of crimi- 
nals and the solving of mysterious crimes. 
Like Dr. Doyle, Mr. Carry! fully proves that 
é a detective story 


it is still great art to tell 
well. 


“The River Syndicate.’ Illustrated. Post 8vo, 


Cloth, Ornamental, $i 25. 
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Carryl, the author 




















“ BLYTHE SHOOK HIM AGAIN AND 
AGAIN.” 
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A Romance of Canada 


NE of our recent novels, The Span o’ Life, is a romance dealing with 
the dramatic and suggestive period of the French and Indian War. It 
is, above everything else, a love story, and its chief interest centres in 

the adventures of the Chevalier Maxwell, who fought at Culloden, and who 
after that disastrous battle fled to France, where 
a commission in the French army was offered him, 
On his acceptance he was sent to a French fort 
in the New World, where, at the outbreak of the 
French and Indian War, the heroine of the story 
comes to seek him. ‘The account of her advent- 
ures through Canadian woods and mountains 
makes one of the most captivating narratives 
that modern romantic fiction affords. Although 
“The Span o’ Life” was written in collaboration, 
its unity is preserved throughout, and it is quite 
impossible to distinguish Mr. McClennan’s work 
from that of Miss Mcllwraith’s. ‘The illustrations 
by F. de Myrbach are exceptionally well done, 
and the great number and variéty of them make 
the story all the more attractive. 


“ The Span o Life.” By William McLennan 
and J. N. Mcllwraith. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


ILLUSTRATION FROM “SPANO? Lire” Mental, $1 75- 


A Romance of Greece 


-F you want to meet one of the greatest woman characters of modern 
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romantic fiction, a woman who was on the sea what Joan of Arc was 
on land, a woman who was to Greece what Joan was to France? 
She is the heroine of The Capsina, the latest novel by the author of * Dodo” 
and “ The Vintage,” E. F. Benson. ‘The nov- 
el is a historical romance of the Greek War 
for Independence in 1821. ‘The Capsina, for 
her name gives a title to the book, is the head 
of the clan of Capsas, and her patriotism is her 
religion. How she fits out a brig, how she 
makes hawk-like descents on Turkish ports, 
takes the Sopfia’s crew on inland expeditions 
to relieve besieged Grecian cities, makes one of 
the most stirring tales of recent times. Through 
it all the man she loves is by her side, the man 
who has come to her “with a song from the sun 
and the sea,” and who has, unknown to her, left 
a wife and child at home. Certain of the prom- 
inent characters of “The Vintage” reappear in 
“The Capsina,” which, however, is entirely in- 
dependent of its predecessor. 
“ The Capsina.” Illustrated by Jacomb- 
Hood. fost 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. ILLUSTRATION FROM “‘ THE CAPSINA ” “BB 
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Of Fttstorical and Biographical 


/mportance 


7 E of the most important periods of American history dates from the 
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Battle of New Orleans to Tyler’s succession to the Presidency. 
During this period politics became an art and parties assumed their 
modern form. As the time presents so much of value and interest for the 
student of politics, and as its history is found in no single work, we have 
lately published, under the title, The Jacksonian Epoch, a very comprehen- 
sive narrative from the pen of Charles H. Peck. Jackson and Clay are the 
central figures, and the book is both historical and biographical. 
We shall be pleased to give full particulars to all who are interested in 
the subject. 
“ The Jacksonian Epoch.” 8wvo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


AA Labor of Love 


A MONG the biographies on our list is that of Elizabeth of Austria, writ- 
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ten by a lady of the Austrian Court who was the intimate friend and 
confidante of the Empress during her entire 
life. The Martyrdom of an Empress has been 
purely a labor of love, and the sole object of the THE MARTYRDOM 
author in writing it was to clear away the current 
misunderstandings in regard to Elizabeth’s charac- 
ter. The author has achieved more than this. 
“She has written,” says Miss Gilder, editor of the 
Critic, *“‘ one of the most readable volumes that has 
come to my desk in many a long day.” 
The court at Vienna is second to none in the 
yorld in point of interest and brilliancy, and this 
book gives a detailed description of its unique 
social life. It gives also much information in re- 
gard to the Emperor, of his relations to Elizabeth, 
and the reasons of his separation from her. There wie 
is also a detailed account of the Crown- Prince OF AN EMPRESS 
Rudolph’s tragic love affair, and the double suicide 
that stirred the world ten years ago. 
“ The Martyrdom of an Empress.” With Mlustrations. Crown 8vo, Deckel 
dges, Gilt Top, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


A Standard Household Book 


«« Diet in Illness and Convalescence, by Alice Worthington Winthrop,” 
says the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette, * contains just the kind of informa- 
tion that everybody needs and few know where to find. The subject is 
treated in a most practical manner, and the directions are fully in harmony 
with the latest science teachings of the present day.” 

“Diet in Iliness and Convalescence.” Illustrated. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1 50. 
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Short Rations cent 


LI, that need be said in favor of these humorous sketches of garrison 
A life is that they appeared originally in Puck, when H. C. Bunner 
was in the editorial chair of that periodical]. For short stories the 
test set by Mr. Bunner was especially severe, and those accepted were cer- 
tain to be decidedly worth while. Not only did the fifteen 
sketches in Short Rations stand the editorial test, but 
the talented critic was so favorably impressed with their 
new and charming humor that shortly before his death 
he wrote a delightful critique of them, which makes a 
most appropriate preface to a collection of tales which 
Mr. Bunner characterizes as “quaint and charming, clever 
and pregnant studies of garrison life.” We have only to 
add that never before has the every-day life of the Amer- 
ican soldier been treated so suggestively and with such 
sparkling humor. 
“ Short Rations.” Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Pro- 


SJusely Illustrated, $1 25. 
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Frederic Remingto’s “2% >>. 
Literary Find a ik 


HE “find” which the artist-author has 
T made is a half-breed Canadian Indian, 
and his name is Sundown Leflare, who 
tells his stories in his own words. Mr. Reming- 
ton besides writing has also illustrated his book. 
“ Sundown Leflare.”’ Short Stories. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
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From ‘‘ Sundown Leflare” 


Social Life in the British Army 


IPLING gave the world a delightful glimpse of 
kK the mess-table of an English regiment in 
“The Man Who Was.” One of our note- 
worthy books is Social Life in the British Army, 
written by an English officer. ‘This British mess, 
around which all the social life of a regiment cen- 
tres, is» something unique, and no other army has 
anything corresponding to it. “The writer of this 
little book,” says the Boston Transcrip/, “writes most 
agreeably of it, and of the customs and sports and 
manners that may be said to radiate from it.” 
“Social Life in the British Army.” Illustrated by R. 
Caton Woodville. Lost 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 
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STANDARDS IN LATIN 


LANE’S LATIN GRAMMAR 


A Latin Grammar for Schools and Coileges. By Grorce M. Lane, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Latin in Harvard University. pp. 
xvi, 571. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. (By mail, $1 65.) 

COMMENTS 
This work is one of superlative excel- Among the hand-books for reference 
lence, whose peer is not to be found in this | this is one of the best the student can have. 

country, nor, indeed, as I believe, in any . It is /vesh, scholar/y, and often presents a 

other, It staniis very high among the | subject from an original point of view. It 

achievements of American  scholarship.— | will repay the careful study of every student 

Cuas, R. LANMAN, Professor of Sanskrit, | and teacher.—ERNEST M. PEASE, Professor 

Harvard University. | of Latin, Leland Stanford University. * 


LATIN LITERATURE OF THE EMPIRE 


In Selections. Edited, with Revised Texts and Brief Introductions, by 
ALFRED GUDEMAN, Associate Professor of Classical Philology, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. In Two Volumes. Vol. I., PRrosz, Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 80. (By mail, $1 93.) Vol. IL, Porrry. (ln Press.) 

Vol. i., Prose, contains selections from Velleius, Curtius, Seneca Rhetor, 
Justinu’s tfrogus Pompeius), Sene_a, Petronius’ Cena Trimalchionis, Pliny the 
Elder, Quintilian, Tacitus, Pliny the Younger, Suetonius, Minucius Felix’ Octavius, 
Apuleius’ Amor et Psyche, Ammianus Marcellinus, and Boethius, 

Vol. IJ., Poetry, contains selections from Pseudo Vergiliana, Lucilius, (?) 
Aetna, Manilius, Calpurnius, Nemesianus, Phaedrus, Lucan, Valerius Flaccus, 
Seneca, the Octavia (anonymous), Persius, Statius, Silius Italicus, Martial, Juve- 
nal, Pervigilium Veneris, Ausonius, and Claudianus. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 


Connected Passages for Latin Prose Writing, with Full Introductory 
Notes on Idiom. By Maurice W. Matuer, Ph.D., formerly Instructor 
in Latin in Harvard University, and ArtHUR L. WHEELER, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Latin in Yale/University. 8vo. (/n Preparation.) 


This work, based on the writings of Caesar, Cicero, and Nepos, presents all 
the essentials for the writing of connected narrative in Latin. By embodying in 
the Notes on Idiom all of the grammatical principles involved, the ordinary sys- 
tem of reference to several grammars is dispensed with. The book will be avail- 
able for sight tests and examinations. 


Special Terms to Teachers for Examination and Introduction 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


General Agents for the Introduction of Harper & Brothers’ Educational Publications : 


W. S. RUSSELL AMASA WALKER 
203-207 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 112 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW | YORK CITY. 


Miss Spence’ s Boarding and Day School 


for Girls. Number in each class limited to eight pupils. 


6 West 48th Street and annex. 
The Misses Graham 
(Successors to the Misses GREEN) Boarding 


for Girls. Established 1816. 
176 West 72d St., 


and Day School 
Sherman Square. 
Comstock School. 


Family and Day School for Girls. 
Miss Day and Miss Reep, Principals. 


36th year 


32 Ww . 40th St. 


Miss Annie Brown’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 

Academic, and. Musical Departments. 

lege. Special Courses. Otis Elevator. 
711-713-715-717 


The Veltin School for Girls. 


College Preparation. 
Yre-prooy school building. 


Primary, Preparatory, 
Preparation for Col 


FIFTH 


AVENUE. 





160-162 West 74th Street. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 

Miss MARY E. MERINGTON 
Miss RUTH MERINGTON, 
181 Lenox Avenue, corner of 119th Street. 


’ ¢ Principals. 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 


The } Misses Wreaks’ 


Thoroughly graded School for Girls, 
class. Resident pupils. Kindergarten. 


College- Preparatory 
12 East 73d Street. 





Miss Julia A. Willey (Home School), 
MISS WATSON and MISS FORBES, day school. 
5th year. Academic and Elective Courses. 
135 West 70th Street. 





The Misses Moses. 
Boarding and Day School fon Girls. 
and other colleges. 47 and 64¢ 


Prepares for Barnard 
Madison Avenue. 





Sisters of the ‘Church. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, secondary, 
collegiate departments. Special Students. 
Address SISTER IN CHARGE, 6 and 8 East 53d Street. 
The Boesé School. 
iPosmerty The Ruel School.) 
Joarding and Day School for Girls. 
primary. 





Little boys in the 


26 East 56th Street. 
Mrs. Leslie Morgan’s 
Boarding and oer. School for Girls. 
Languages, Art. Kindergarten through College- 
Home for special students. 


Thorough English, 
Preparatory. 


13 and 15 West 86th Street. 





The Misses Rayson 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Small Classes. 
Preparation. Special students admitted. 

176 and 180 West 75th Street. 


College 


Miss Whiton and Miss Bangs’ 
Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls. Academic, Preparatory, 
and Primary Departments. Certificate accepted by Smith, 
Vassar, and Wellesley. Advanced courses and advantages 
of New York City for special students. 

43 West 47th Street. 


The Peebles and Thompson School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


30, 32,34 East 57th Street. 


NEW YORK CITY (continued), 
New York Collegiate Institute. 


Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, Wells, We! 
Miss MARY SCHOON MAKER, Principal. 
wae Lenox Ave., corner 122 


Home Boarding aad Day School for Girls. 
College preparation. Superior musical advantages 
Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES H. GARDNER. 607 Fifth Av 


| Classical School for Girls. 


17th year. Boarding and day pupils. Certificate 
college. Diplomas at completion of graduate and 
courses, Rafael Joseffy, adviser to faculty of music dk: 
ment. HeLen M. Scovitie, Epirn L, Cooper, Pri: 
2034 and 2036 Fifth Av: 


Stanhope - -Wheatcroft Dramatic School 
May to October summer classes. Private lessons. W 
for prospectus. 1440 Broadway. N. \ 


The American Academy of the Dramatic Arts, 
and the Empire Theatre Dramatic School. 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 
In conjunction with _ CHAS, FROHMAN’s theatres 
organizations. Apply 


<. P. STEPHENSON, | <tr Manager, Carnegie H 





Woman's Medical College of the New York 
INFIRMARY FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
The 34th Annual Session opens October 1, 1899. Four year 
course. Instruction by Lectures, Clinics, Recitations, i 
pre actical work in Laboratories and Dispensary of College, and 

in the Infirmary and other City Hospitals. Address 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 321 East 15th Street 





NEW YORK, 


* An Ideal School” for boys is 
Bedford Academy. 57-67 New York Ave., Brook iy P. 
GEORGE RODEMANN, A.M., Ph.D. (Berlin- Harvard), Prin. 








The Misses Lockwood’s Collegiate School 


for Girls. Certificates received at Vassar, Wellesley, and Hi 
yoke. Special courses. Attractive home. French spoken. Or: 
earnest students are desired. 

Mount VERNON (half-hour from New York). 





Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls. 


Half-hour from New York, 


PELHAM MANor. 





Cathedral School of St. Mary. 
Endowed School for Girls. 
Combining Suburban and City advantages. 
Miss ELIZABETH L. KOUES, Principal. 
GARDEN Cry, L. 





Ossining School for Girls. 

Prepares for college. Advanced courses in Art 
ALBERT Ross Parsons, Musical Director, One 
New York. 32d year begins September 27. 

Miss C. C. FULLER, Principal. 


and Music. 
hour from 


S1nG-SInc-on-Hvupson. 


Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 
Refers to Hon. J. H. CHoats, Dr. H. W. Master, and Mr 
CHARLEs. B,. HUBBELL. SING-SING-ON- Hupson 


Lyndon Hall School for Girls. 
Academic and College- Preparatory Courses. Circular gives 
full particulars. SAMUEL W. Buck, A.M. POUGHKEEPSIF. 





Riverview Academy. 


63d year. Pr res thoroughly for College, the Governmen 
Academies, and :-usiness. Military instruction and discipline 

Josern B. Bisser, A.M., Principal. 
POUGHKEEPSIE. 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK (continued). 
mma Willard School. 


merly the Troy Female 
ary. Academic and 
ate courses. Depart 
of Music and Art. 
ficate admits to Welles- 

. Smith, and Vassar col- 


year opens September 
1899. 


MARY ALICE KNOx, Principal. 


Albany Female Academy. 
Location unsurpassed. Conditions healthful. F< 
tudy. Best 6f instructors. 
Lucy A. Plympton, Principal. 
155 Washington 


r courses 


Ave., ALBANY. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls. 
401 minutes from SS. Y.City. Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. 
‘THE CASTL E,” TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, 


The Peekskill Military Academy. 
66th year. Prepares for C ‘olleges and Government Schools. 
rough business course. Oper a// year. Fali term begins 
Sept. 20. U.S. Army Officer detailed by War Department. 
Ph.D., Principal. 


Col. L. H. OR! EMAN, A.M., 
*EEKSKILL-ON-THLUDSON. 


St. Gabriel’s School (Z/iscofa/). 
Boarding-School for Girls. Collegiate, Preparatory. 

ration for College. Special Musical Course. 
Address the SISTER IN CHARGE, 


Prepa- 


PEEKSKILL. 


Golden Hill School for tose. 


Healthy location in the foothills of the Catskill Mountains. 
lhorough General Training or Preparation for College. 
Joun M, Cross, A.M., Principal. 

KINGSTON-ON- HUDSON. 





Miss Bennett’s School for Girls. 
An exceptional school, with the most 
features. 20 miles from New Yor 
For circulars, apply to 
Miss May F. BENNETT, 


desirable school 


IRVINGTON-ON- HUDSON. 





Houghton Seminary for b Asie Women. 
29th year. Advantages unsurpassed. 
\. G. BENEDICT, CLINTON. 


Mrs, Piatt’s School for Girls. 
rhe next school term begins Thursday, April 6, 1899. 
UTICA. 


The ua Jane Grey School. 

Urs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. Special 
and regular courses. Preparation for College and European 
travel. Address Mrs. JANE Grey Hype, BINGHAMTON. 


St. John’s School. 


Open during summer for recreation, or coaching and.special 
tutoring for schools and colleges. Military camp and excur- 
ions. Apply to 

Col. WM. VERBECK, 

MANLIvs 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music. 
L GRANT EGBERT, Musical Director. 

Finely appointed home for lady students. 
April 13. 

lustrated prospectus mailed on application. 

Geo, C, WiLtiamMs, General Manager. ITHACA. 


Schools and Colleges 


(Incorporated. ) 


Third term be- 


NEW YORK (continued). 





Education 
Recreation 


/ Brain training and health building go 
hand in hand at Elmira College. The aim 
of the college is to produce the highest type of vigor- 
ous, refined, educated womanhood. Outdoor sports 
are as essential to this as indoor study. The gymna- 
sium, the basket-ball field, the tennis courts, the nine 
acres of campus, the lake with its seasons of rowing 
ind skating, all tend to this end. /¢ is a remarkable fact 
that in forty-four years of the existence of the college 
there has scarcely been a case of severe illness, Thorough 
| courses, classical and scientific, music and art. The 
next session of 


Elmira College 


\ FOR WOMEN 

\ opens Sept. 20, 1899. The number of studentsis / 
limited. Early application for rooms is desir- / 
\. able. Correspondence invited. 


| 


Address /, 
~ A. C. MACKENZIE, D.D., 


Wells College coAURORA, Y. 


Wells College 
aims to be thor- 
ough in the effi- 
ciency and cult- 
ural value of its 
instruction. It 
was founded in 
1868 by Henry 
Wells, Esq. 
(originator of 
Wells - Fargo 
Express Co.), 
and subsequent- 
ly the recipient 
of large gifts from him and from Mr. Edwin B. Morgan. The spirit 
of Wells College is progressive ; its field is being constantly broad- 
ened, and its standard raised until it is now among the foremost 
in ite educational facilities. Young women who intend taking a 
college course are invited to send for the prospectus of Wells 
College, or, if poe ks give ita personal inspection. Address 


LIAM E. WATERS, Ph.D., Pres. 





Granger Place School for Girls. 
24th year begins September 20. Certificate admits to leadin, 
colleges. Strong Music Department. Send for illustrat 
circular. 
SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY, Principal. 
CANANDAIGUA. 





Rye Seminary. 
For particulars, address 
Mrs. S. J. Lire, The Misses Stowe, 


continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS 


NEW JERSEY. 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 

After strict heed to scholarly standards and san- 
itary conditions, the chief aim of the Principals is 
to maintain a genuine home life with lightest 
restrictions, in which the self-respect and self- 
control of the pupils shall be the real government. 

Further means to this end are a beautiful home 
and grounds, a cultured neighborhood, the free- 
dom of country life, and an unsurpassed situation 
on the high western bank of the Hudson. 


Strong general, ccllege-preparatory and primary courses, 


with unusual opportunities for advanced work in French, 
German, Music, Drawing, Painting and the History of Art. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. 


Miss E. S. CREIGHTON, 
Miss E. W. FARRAR, 


} Principals, 











Dwight School fc for Girls 
10th year. Preparation for College. 
Half hour from New York 
Miss CREIGHTON 
Miss FARRAR, 





Special Courses. 


° t Principals. 
ENGLEWOOD. 


Kent Place School for Girls. 
Special attention to College Preparation. 
Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar colleges. 
Mrs. SARAH WoopMAN PAvt, Principal. 
President of Board of Directors, HAMILTON W. MARBIE, 
L.H.D SUMMIT (near New York). 


Certificate admits to 
ew school building. 


Miss Townsend's s School for Girls. 


Academic and College-Preparatory Departments. Special 
Courses. 54 Park Place, NEWARK. 





MICHIGAN. 
The Detroit Home and Day School. _ 


21st year opens September 21, Certificate admits to Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith,and the University of Michigan. 20 received in 
the school-family. ELLA M. LIGGE rt, A.B., Prin. JEANNETTE 
M. Licaett, Associate, 73 Stimson’ Plac e, DETROIT. 


The Detroit Seminary. School for Girls. 
Prepares for College, with entrance certificate to Smith and 
Wellesley. Number of home pupils limited to twelve. Circu- 
lars on application. Mrs. HAMMOND and Miss BROWNING, 
Principals. 643 and 645 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT. 


& COLLECES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





ALNUT 
LANE 
SCHOOL 


and Wellesley 


Preparatory, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., 

has had the hearty support of discriminating parent 

1857. fe can accommodate 30 girls who want 
homelike, cheerful surroundings, and who re ally desir 
educated and ac¢ omplished. Prepares for all Colleg 

Reopens September 27. Send for Catalogue. 
THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 

Sara LOUISE TRACY, Associate. 








Marshall Seminary. 


Coliege Preparatory, Musical Departments, and Spx 


Courses. 


For prospectus, address 


The Misses MARSHALL, Principals, 


Oak Lane, PHiILaper: 


Mrs. Comegys’ and Miss Bell’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students prepare: 
College. 

Chestnut Hill, PHitape 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 

['wenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hor urs fror 
York. Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property; an ideal locat 
a school. 

Miss FRANCES E, BENNETT and Miss Sytvia J. | 
continue the educational supervision of the school. 

For circulars, address 


OGONTZ SCHOOL P.O 


Cheltenham Academy 

Pennsylvania’s leading college- preparatory boardin 
under the military system. Ideally located. Illustrat 
logue. Joun C. Rice, Ph.D., Principal. 


Pennsylvania Military College. 
Courses with Degrees: Civil Engineering (C.E.), Che 
(B.S.),and Arts (A.B.). Also thorough preparatory instr 
CHARLES E. Hyarrt, President. ¢CHESTE! 


Penneyivenia College for Women. 

Collegiate courses leading to degrees. College-preparatory 
courses for entrance requirements. Schools of Art and Musi 
Limit in numbe “4 of resident students. Miss R. J. 
President. Fifth Ave. and Woodland Road, Prrrssu KG 


Maplewood. 
$216. A successful school. One of the best to infuse 
energy, to wake up boys to duties of life. Prep: ured for college 
or business. New gymnasium. Under 13 years, $201. | 
cation beautiful, elevated,.and healthy. Tobacco prohibited 
Jos, SHORTLIDGE (Yale), A.M., Prin. CONCORDVILLE 


De Vore, 





Michigan College of Mines. 
A State Technical School, Practical work. Elective Sys- 
tem. Summer term. Every graduate employed. For cata- 
logues showing occupation of graduates, address 
The President, 
HoventTon, 


| in a space of this size at the following rates: 


We will insert your advertisement 
one time, sever 
doliars and fifty cents; three times, six dollars and seventy 
five cents each insertion; twelve times, five dollars and sixty 
three cents each insertion. 

HARPER & Brotuers, NEW YORK. 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
The Commonwealth Avenue School. 
Home and Day School for Girls. The Misses GILMAN, 
pals. 324 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


Miss Chamberlayne’ s 
~ ol for Girls. 
253 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 


Classical School for Girls. 
irding and Day School. Certificate accepted by Smith, 
ir, and Wellesley. 
ALICE BROWN and AMELIA L. Owen, Principals. 
66 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


Miss Weeks and Miss Lougee’s School 


for Girls. Thoroughly graded. Special advantages in modern 
1ages, art, literature, and ethics. College preparatory. 
231 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 


Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway) 
saa its 11th year September 26, 1899. 
Miss Amy Morkis Homans is the Director. 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


Worcester Academy 
Prepares boys for College or Scientific School. Buildings of 
n construction. New Science Hall, seven groups of 
itories. Manualtraining. Infirmary. Gymnasium. Oval 
1 inder track. 66th year begins September 5, 1899. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Principal. WoRCESTER. 


Froebel School and Kindergarten Normal Class. 
rhorough preparation for Kindergarten work. ‘Two years’ 
course. Theory and practice combined. Special class for those 
BS ability. Diploma estsblishing competency of 
Number limited. Post-Graduate work. 
ANNIE COOLIDGE Rust, 80 West St., WORCESTER, 
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MASSACHUSETTS (continued). 
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Lasell Seminary for Young 
Women. Auburndale, Mass. 


“In your walking and sitting so much more 
erect; in your general health; in your conversa- 
2 tion; in your way of meeting people; and in in- 
§ numerable ways, I could see the benefit you are 
receiving from your training and associations at 
Lasell. All this you must know is very grati- 
fying to me.” 

This is what a father wrote to his daughter after her re- 
turn to school from the Christmas vacation at home. It is 
unsolicited testimony as to Lasell’s success in some im 
portant lines. 

Places are now being taken for the year beginning 
September, 1899. Catalogue free. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
Miss Low’s Boarding and Day School 


for Girls. 
Miss Low and Miss Hrywoon, Principals. 
STAMFORD, 


The Catharine Aiken School. 


Suburban to New York. Certificate admits to leading col 
leges. Academic, college-preparatory, and special courses. 
For circular, etc., address 

Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER SCOVILLE DEVAN (Wellesley, 
B.A.), Principal, STAMFORD. 





“The Elms,” Home, Day, and Music School 

for Girls. English, Music, Specicl, and College- Preparatory 

Courses. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley. 
Miss CHARLOTTE W. PorTER, Principal. SPRINGFIELD. 





Wheaton Seminary for Young Women. 
65th year begins Sept. 13,1899. Advanced courses for high- 
school graduates and others not wishing full college course; 
so college-preparatory and special. Advantages in art and 
sic. Gymnasium, out~-door sports, extensive grounds. 
hristian home influences Beautifully and healthfully situ- 
28 miles from Boston. 
r circular and views, address the president, 
SAMUEL V. Coie, A.M., D. 
NORTON. 





Walnut Hill School for ( Girls. 

Near Wellesley and Boston. 

Certificate admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced 
work. Preparation for Kindergarten Normal Classes. Golf, 
tennis, basket-ball. Illustrated catalogue. 

Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELow, Fotacipal s. NATICK. 





Prospect Hill School for Girls. 


82d year. Graduate, elective, and college- 
preparatory courses. Illustrated circular. 

’ iss Ipa F. Foster, eh Aiea Rian 

g Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, { Principals, 


tae ae) . 
3 iF GREENFIELD. 





The Cambridge School for Girls. 
\ Select School for limited number of pupils. Send for 
School Manual. 
Mr. AnTHUR GILMAN, Director. 
36 Concord Avenue, CAMBRIDGE. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 

44 miles from New York City. Primary, Academic, and 
College- Preparatory Classes. Music, Art, and the Language 
New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light. Gymnasium. 
28th year. NORWALK. 





Ingleside—A School for Girls. 


Desirable Courses. Highest culture and mental development. 
Mrs. Wo. D. BLack, Patroness. 
New MILrorp, Litchfield Co. 


Rosemary Hall. 
A Country School for Girls. Prepares for Bryn Mawr. 
10th year. 
Miss RuNtTzZ-REEs, Principal. 
WALLINGFORD. 


Greenwich Academy. Home for 10 Boys. 

Ideal combination school and home life for ten pupils. 28 
miles from New York City. Unsurpassed healthfulness. 
Thorough mental, moral, and physical training. 73d year of 
Academy. J. H. Root, Principai. 


GREENWICH. 


McLean Seminary for Girls. 
College Preparatory. English Courses. 
Art, Music. 
Rev. J. B. McLean. 


French, German, 


SImMssury. 
Mrs. Cady’s School for Girls. 
Circulars. Mrs. and Miss Capy, Principals. 
Hillhouse pute New HAveEN. 





Quincy Mansion School for Girls. 


For Illustrated Circular, address 
HORACE MANN WILLARD, Sc.D., Wollaston, Mass. 


QuINcY. 





Woodside Sententy foe Girls. 
Address now for circular 
for September 27, 1899. 
Miss Sara J. Smitn, Principal. 
HARTFORD. 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


Washington Seminary. 

For the higher education of girls. Invites comparison in 
method, course of instruction, earnest work, character of 
pupils, and the comfort and culture of surroundings. For 
illustrated catalogue, address 

Mr. and Mrs. G. T. SMALLWoop, Principals, 

1523 New Hampshire Avenue, Ww ASHINGTON, 
National Park Seminary for Young Women. 

Suburbs of Washington. Collegiate and Seminary Courses. 
$75,000 buildings. A bright, cheery, artistic home. $350 to 
$500. For Illustrated Catalogue, address P. O. Box 101, 
borest Glen, Md, 

W ASHINGTON. 


Chevy Chase French and Eugtich School 

for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the language of 

the house. 
Mile. L. 
Miss C, 


M. BouLiGny, Principal. 
PETTIGREW, Assist: ant Principal. 
City Post-Office, WASHINGTON. 


Washington College for Young Ladies. #3 


Real college training. Refined home. Beautiful, healthful sur- 
roundings. Catalogue free. F. MENEFEE, Pres, WASHINGTON. 





OHIO. 
Miss ‘Mittleberger’s School for Girls. oe 


Prepares for all Colleges open tow ~ oo 
Fall term begins Septeaer 5 21, 18 
020 P Benne’ Street, CLEVELAND. 


The H. Thane Miller School for Girls. 

(Mt. Auburn Institute tablished 1856.) School of Lan- 
guage, Literature, History, and Art. Elective courses of study. 
Preparation for foreign travel. Family limited in number. 

Address Mrs. H. THANE MILLER 


’ 
Lenox Place, Avondale, CINCINNATI. 


Kenyon Military Academy. 

The best-equipped boarding-school for boys in Ohio, Close 
supervision of health, habits, and manners. Preparé ation for 
college and technical school. Special two years’ course. II- 
lustrated catalogue free. 


Hitts & WYANT, Regents. GAMBIER, 





Harcourt Piace Seminary for Girls. 

The highest intellectual advantages, a beautiful and com- 
fortable home, a bountiful table, and careful attention to all 
that pertains to good health, thorough mental training. 

Mrs. Apa I. Aver HILLs, Principal, 

GAMBIER. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville College for Young Women. 


»rough and elegant equipment. College, 
courses. Beautifully situated. 
illustrated brochure of infor- 


Founded 1842 
seminary, and 
Superb climate. 
mation free. 

ArcutisBALD A, Jones, A.M., 


preparatory 
Handsomely 


President. 
ASHEVILLE. 





CANADA. 
French and English School for Girls. 


Founded 1858. Terms, $250, Board and Tuition. 
Mme. CLEMENTS, Mile. AMARON 
BERTHIER-EN-HAUT (fifty miles from Montreal). 





is valuable in proportion to its in- 

An Agency finence. If it merely hears of va- 
and tells that is something, but if it is asked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and rec- 
that is 


CW. BARDEEN, Syracuse, n'y. Recommends 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
professors, superintendents, principals, assistants, department 
grade teachers, kindergartners, specialists, tutors, and gov- 
Schools and homes supplied free. Address 
INTE net Are eee DS AGENCIES, 
ie ashington St., 
| ty Odd Fell lows’ A i -, Philadelphia. 


cancies 


College 
teachers, 
ernesses. 


ILLINOIS. 








Chicago } Musical College. 33d Year. 
Music and Dramatic Art. Catalogues mailed free 
ZIEGFELD, Pres. College Bld’g, 202 Michigan Boul., C1 





Rockford College for Women. 


Fall term opens F vaday, September 15, 1899. Classi: 
Scientific Courses. Music and Art. W ell-equipped Li 
Laboratories, and Gymnasium. Resident Physician. \dd 

Puese T.SuTcirr, A.M., Pres. Lock Box 3, Rock 


Kenilworth Hall. 
Boarding-School for Girls in Kenilworth, a beautifu! 

of Chicago. Delightful home, thorough instruction. 
For new catalogue, address, 
Mrs. MARY Keyes Bascock, 


KENILWOR 


Todd Seminary for Bie, 
An ideal Home School near Chicago. 


\ 51st year. 
Nose HI , Principal. 


Woopstocx 











MINNESOTA. 


Stanley Hall. 

Home School for Girls and Young Women. Certificate 
mits to Eastern colleges. Two years of college work. 
year opens September 19. Six Scholarships (value, $2 
each). Terms, $450. 


OLIVE ADELE Evers, Principal. MINNEAPOLIS 








FRANCE. 


Madiasioctie Créach. Miss 7 ndon. 
PARIS. CHAMPS- ELYSEES QUARTER 
A refined French home for ladies and young girls. Daily in 
struction in French. Young girls chaperoned in Paris or 
while travelling in Europe. For prospectus address 
39 West 49th Street, New 
After June 1, care Munroe & Co., 








York. 
7 Rue Scribe, Paris. 








“DO NOT STAMMER” 
Hundreds have been cured. 
Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, Phila., Pa., 

writes: “It gives me pleasure t 

certify of Dr. E. S. Johnston's 

method of treatment of stammer 
ing. I inquired into it with care, for 
the sake of a friend who was after 
wards cured by him. I believe in him 
and his work.” The system is en- 
dorsed by Hon. John W ans amaker, 
Ex-Postmaster-Gen. U.S., and Dr 
Horatio C. Wood, Phila. 


Send for new illustrated book to the 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 
1083 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
Established 1884. 


Lip Reading (s*%'.° Stammering 
and other speech defects corrected. 
DAVID GREENE, 1122 Broadway, New York. 


EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
Founder and Principal. 








Illinois. College of Photography, Bprixcn 

LEARN The Art Science of Photography taught according to t 
most appre coved methods, in the shortest possible time a 

smallest expense. For full particulars and finely illustrated cata! 


address as above. High-Grade Photography PHOTOGRAPHY 


taught. Good Positions Secured for Graduates. 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


DO YOU 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO! 


} oF ILLUSTRATING 
| Phono-Met tric Institute, the largest and most s. o 


| oa Any stitution for the cure of stamme ering ti | LEARN TO DRAW BY MAIL 

ae ; ay ne wt . 8. Pin ery | Home instruction in draw- 

. DD. a OF newspapers s and mag- 

azines by successful illustra- 

tors. Rec oquie eS spare time 

only Adapted to young 

to and old, men and women, be- 

NS Endo ro ginners and advanced stu- 

aS | @ all parts of the United States and Canada. dents. An opportunity to 

Additional references furnished on mee est. enter a highly profitable profession. No such practical 

Z | Owe 140 10 page book, ‘“*The A ce ag a ns . Ver- instruction given elsewhere. By our methods Students 
ng,” sent FREE to any ad conts tn have become well-known illustrators. 


for n 0 
Zi am to cover posta As a ales ‘for cE 
1 mpe to copy of* (The Phone a tmont hly | Full information free. 


clus oa 
ve] Raper Lewis | for peragna hoo institute. ee ee iy hy — ne gueanaaaaes 
13 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. vs _ 


A GUIDE TO THE WILD FLOWERS 


7 ALICE LOUNSBERRY. Illustrated by Mrs. Ettis Rowan, Introductio — Dr. poms L. Brirron. 
64 ane Senne CORSE oe me 390 Dies *k-and-v wee Piste Ss, and ~ dia a An almos idispensable 
the woods, ide. and roads. ud for des riptiz no SOE 
Size 8% x 7% pascot 12mo, Chet, $2.50 net, Field Edition, Pull ineishes, $3.50 net. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent posipaid. If not found satisfactory, the money will be refunded. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY ,5 val 7 East ‘Sixteenth Street, New York 








T is worth while remembering that all the 

fighting which is now taking place in and 
around Manila will be included in HARPER’S 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR 
WITH SPAIN. That is one of the reasons 
why we are bringing it out in 32 parts instead 
of one bound volume. You can have it bound 


later, including the present Philippine campaign. 


You can buy the history only through agents, 
as it 1s sold only by subscription. But if you 
will send us your name and address on a postal 
card we will send you some further information. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, N. Y. 
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*‘ The Vegetables are scraped and peeled.’” 


Drawn from. life for our illustrated booklet, entitled ‘* FRANco- 
AMERICAN SOUPS: HOW THEY ARE MADE.’’ <A _ copy of this 
artistic publication will be mailed free of charge upon request. 


= 
.o 


ye >— The Franco-American Soups are 
. packed in quart, pint, and half- 
pint cans. All leading grocers 

sell them. Watch for our Trade 

Mark on each package, so as to 

avoid imitations or substitutions. 
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The Franco-American Food Co. 
_ Jersey City Heights, N. J. 
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LAND seMIDNIGHT SUN 


: BY THE 


HAMBI URSA TICRICAN LINE 


LARGEST STEAMSHIP CO. IN THE WORLD 
TWIN-SCREW aaaaee a e s Leaving New York on 
EXPRESS A g i= =V t 
STEAMSHIP u uSte IC oria June 15, 1899 

ITINERARY.—From New. York June 15, 1899. Due in Cherbourg and 

Southampton June 22d, and int Hamburg 23d. Leaves Hamburg July 2d for 

HA BPAFGREreORD. SPITSBERGEN (Icefjord MARAAK, 
and = Sound). JOERU be nase 

c TROMS SOGN EFJ( > 

ROMSDALSEJORD. LOFOTEN. —_ = ou DVANGEN 
VEBLUNGSNAES. DIG ERMU x STA LHEIMSKLEV ° 
TRONDHJEM VESTFJOR ERGEN 
NORTH C APE of Europe. GEIRANGERFJORD. HAMBURG. 
NEW YORK. 
Passengers have the privilege of extending their aa in Europe, er they may 
return to America direct by the AUGUSTE-VICTORIA, leaving Hamburg, via 
Southampton and Cherbourg, Juiy 27th, and due in New York on August 4, 1899. 


KHamburg-American Cine 


, YORK, 37 Broadway. BOSTON, 70 State St 
‘AGO, 159 Randolph St. PHILADE LPHIA, 337 Walnut St. 
. FRANCISCO, 401 € alifornia St. ST. Lou Is, 100 No. Broadway. 


It is ncontrovertible! 
The Editor of the “ Christian Million,” 


minder the heading of General Notes, on 
August 20, 18895, wrote :— 
‘A good articie will stand upon its own 
merits, and we may rely upon it that nothing 
will continue long which does not, in a more 


or .less degree, hurmonize with the state- is perfectly ODORLESS, 


ments which are published concerning it.’’ 


Mr. Fall Caine, and that is another reason 


Fa, a, Ue Cieetaltnn ‘ole. when apeak- why it is the Modern Stove 
c. * Criticism,” recent! y, saul: 
‘When a thing that is advertised greatly Polish. You will not have 
rood it goes and goes pogo ; when 
e 


it fe bad, tt only goes for a while: the public to move out of the house 


The Proprietor of until it “burns off,” if you 


BEECHAM’S PILLS | use Enameline. “My stove 


has s*!” over and over again :— 


‘it |. a fallacy to imagine that anything Shines in the night,” a lady 
wil! self just because it is advertised. How i ‘ 
po apg writes. Put up in paste, 
man is not easily gulled a second time ; and | P 
every dissatisfied purchaser does ten times cake or liquid form. No 
Assurediy the sale of more than 6,000,000 

ssu 
boxes of BEECHAM’ ’S PILLS per annum, other has so large a sale. 
after a public trial of half a century, is con- 


waptupwaen >. | J.L, PRESCOTT & CO., New York 
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Beecham’s Pills have for many years been 
the popular family medicine wherever the 
English language is spoken, and they now 
stand without-a rival. In boxes, 10 cents and 
25 cents each, at all drug-stores. 


May, 1899.—No, 588. 
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Consider 


the prosperous grocers in the large cities. 
—? They sell the best goods, give good 


| PARK&TILP weight, good service, good manners, 
dM 5 




















and fair dealing all round. They piease 
their customers. 
ACE That is why this kind of grocer never 
wee urges you to try some new a unknown 
washing-powder when you ask for Pearline. 
They give you what you bg for, and 
they “know there'll be no complaint. 


SQ SWS" 2422-7 
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1 met a maid, a charming maid, 
Whose face owned youth and béauty ; 
I felt to speak a word to her 
Was but a man’s clear duty. 
Sweet maid, ! said, what lends such charms 
To light. each lovely feature— 
Does hope, ambition, love or gold? 
Do tell me, sweetest creature. 
The light upon my features, sir, 
Is not of love or hope; 
ie —_ washed my face just now 


CLEAVER’S 


Juvenia 
SOAP 


F. S. Cleaver’s Juvenla Soap (Registered) has 6 marvel- 
ous effect in preserving the complexion of youth and reju- 
venating that of later years. Prize medals at every exhibition. 

F. S. Cleaver & Sons, London and New York. Established 1770. 
Any person unable to procure this Soap from the dealers can have free by mail a box 
containing three full-sized abletS ow sending a remittance of 75 cents; or can have a 

small free sample by mail on sending a 2-cent stamp to 


; F. S. CLEAVER & SONS, 90 and 92 West Broadway, New York. 
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When you wish the latest styles write to us.” 


Summer Suits,*4 


We have just received from our Paris house some en- 
y new styles in suits and skirts for Summer wear. 
have had these illustrated on a Supplement Sheet, 
h will be sent free, together with our new Spring 
logue and a choice collection of samples of Suitings, 
1e lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 
make every garment to order, thus insuring that per- 
on of fit and finish which is not to be found in ready- 
le goods, All orders filled promptly; a suit or skirt 
be made in one day when necessary. We pay all 

express charges. Our catalogue illustrates : 
New Designs in Summer Suits, $4 up. 

In Pique, Crashes, Cotton Covert Cloths, Duck, Linens, etc. 
Yachting and Outing Suits, $4 up. 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 

All 901 Serges, Cheviots, Broadcloths, Covert Cloths, Venetians, etc. 
Extes Values in’ Duck, Pique, and Crash 
Skirts, $3 up. 

Separate Skirts, $4 up. 


1 with Percaline, well stiffened, and bound with Corduroy; made ot 
All Wool Cloths, Serges, Cheviots, etc., in the latest effects. 


Special Values in Bicycle Suits, in all the 
Newest Fabrics, $4 up. 
Separate Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 


r line of samples includes the newest materials, many of them being exclusive novelties not shown elsewhere We alse o have a special 
f black goods and fabrics for second mourning. Write for catalogue and samples; you will get them /ree by return mail 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City, 
Aids Sa PEPE PEI IL ELE S 
We refund your money any time within 60 days. ' 
This will enable you, without risk, to test 
THE “PRACTICAL ” TROUSERS HANGER AND PRESS. 


A device which keeps Trousers ** Smooth as if ironed,’’ and enables 
a closet arrangement which gives maximum convenience and two- 
fold capacity. Each garment separately get-at-able. 


“2 





OPPS 


Ot eee ee 
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Our 52-page descriptive booklet (free on request) tells you what other people 
think of our Sevice: It contains facsimile reproductions of letters from customers 
sending us duplicate orders — the strongest kind of endorsement — and the names 
of over 1500 well-known gentlemen who have in use one or more of our $5.00 sets. 

The Five Dollar Se* consists of 6 Practical Trousers Hangers and 3 Practical 
Closet Rods —-sent express prepaid on receipt of price. The closet shown is fitted 
with a $5.00 set. It meets the average requirements. Single Hangers, trousers, 777% 
7sc. each. Single Rods, price, 25c. For $1.00 we will send, prepaid, one Hanger [9 
and one Rod, and afterward, if wanted, the remainder of the set for $4.00. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 431 Wainut St,, Phila., Pa, 
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The most pungent, exhilarating and refreshing Perfume. 
Used by persons of refinement. Imported into America 
for three-quarters of a Century. Be sure to get “‘ No. 
4711,” which is the standard in all civilized countries. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, N. Y., U.S. A S. AGENTS. 





CROROROS CRORORO CROCCO 
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STRENGTH OF; 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


The PRUDENTIAL contains ~. ; é ee 
the above Symbolic Figures. ae WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


THE PRUDENTIAL “3increr” 


i Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 














Pillsbury’s Best 

made for other ff 
Best, but never th? 
dearer. That is no 
per barrel, but a ba 
loaves of bread than 
not only is the Best b 


Made by THE PILLSBURY-WASHBU 
MAKERS Aj 
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AND A DELICACY OF FLAVOR. 
AFAULT EASILY REMEDIED BY USING 


5 LEA ¢ 

is S 
PERRINS 
| SAUCE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUIN 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


it has more Imitations: 
than any other brand 
ever produced. 


f, Join Duncan's Sons, Ag'ts., New York. 7. 
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ARE THE 
HIGHEST GRADE 
POSSIBLE 


EVERYTHING FOR 
THE GOLFER 


Illustrated Catalogue, containing 
‘*The Rulesof Golf’ and ‘‘Instruction 
4\| f to Beginners,” sent upon application. 








>. Y) , Hil 
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j eSn*_-4 : \ x . . . 7 E ™ 
THE BRI GUN IMPLEMENT CO, ai - i ait i “A at * 
: - f. aT. s 
Sotron'” ivinvoiwsen" scours eooss coc sec wasueron st phe he phe (phe pe yh 
PHILADELPHIA! 1028 CHESTNUT ST. 7 + ¢ ’ M) ’ 


BROOKLYN: FREO'K LOSER & CO. 
SAN FRANCIGCO: 425 & 427 MARKET ST. 
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OFTEN LACK RICHNESS 
AND A DELICACY OF FLAVOR. 
AFAULT EASILY REMEDIED BY USING 


— —_ we «4 ir 























ARE THE 
HIGHEST GRADE 
POSSIBLE 


EVERYTHING FOR 
THE GOLFER 
Illustrated Catalogue, containing 
‘The Rules of Golf” and ‘‘Instruction 
to Beginners,” sent upon application. 





So aia 














THE BRIDCEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO. 


RETA BRANEHE: 
NEW YORK: 3/3- 5/5 BROADWAY sve 300 W. 59% ST. 
BOSTON! [VER JOHNSON SPORTING COOLS CO, $08 WASHINGTON sr 





AROOKLYM: FREO'K LOfSER & CO. 
0: #22 & 427 MARKET S57. 
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Washing Silverware. 


Bad treatment in the dishpan is the: cause -of 
injury to Silver; 


much of 
ordinary laundry or scouring soaps are 


unfit for this purpose as-for the toilet. 


Electro=Silicon 


is made specially for washing Silverware, 
drying polishes. 
saves your silver. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 





SD” 1899 


Spring Attractions 


designing and producing our 1899 
[= Summer attractions we were not Seeing 





to follow Prepay but rather to make prec- 


of clever, correct, well-mannered turnouts a de- 
site to inspect our freshest models, 
here now await your kind consideration 

many new, intensely interesting designs, some 
quiet, some spirited, but all fascinating in that 
they embody the best carriage thought and con- 
struction to date. We can but justly feel gratified 
at the high encomiums already accorded our more 
recent productions, 

Mail orders, inquiries, and requests command 
most faithful attention. 


The French Carriage Co., 


Ferdinand F. French, | 
83 & 85 Summer St., Boston, Mass. — 


WHICH CATALOCUE sHau: _ 


edents. This must surely create in all lovers | 


> SEND YOU? 
Mandolins, Violins, Violin Music, Violins Re- 
paired or Exchanged. Flutes. 
Ba Banjo Music. Gui- 
tars, Guitar Music. 
c. Cc. STORY, 
26 Central St., Boston, Mass. 


HARPER’S NEW PORTRAIT CATALOGUE, 
A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 











Silver Soap 


The washing cleanses 
It does the work well and quickly: 
That saving more than pays for the so 


Of leading dealers, 15 cents per cake. 
By mail, post-paid, 20 cents in stamps. 


30 Cliff Street, New York. 





The Great Majestic 
Combination Coal and Gas Ranges 


are the /eaders to-day with progressive housekeepers 
throughout the land. Their advantages are: They can 
be used separately or both at the same time for cithe: 
baking, broiling, roasting, or hot-water heating. You can 
either prepare « meal for fifty persons or one. You can 
bake the most delicate cake, roast a ham or ‘ roast”’ of 
beef, broil steaks and chops, make coffee, tea, and choco 
late, cook six kinds of vegetables, and heat 80 gallons of 
water all at the same time, or you can simply boil a cup 
of milk or water, without the loss of a minute or th« 
waste of a cent. They are made in three sizes. The coal 
section is made entirely of malleable iron and stec!, 
except the lining to the fire-box, and can be used with 
hard coal, soft coal or wood. For strength, durability, 
and éeauty they have no equal. Are sold at one uniform 
price all over the United States. They are made and 
sold separately if desired. 


If interested, ask us for ‘ Cost Saving” Book. 


Majestic Mfg. Co, - - St. Louis, Mo. 
W. S. Hueston, 108 Fulton St., New York. 





Established 


+ Jewelry and Silverware, worn or pas-¢, 
S accumulates in every household. We w 
P| purchase yours for its intrirsic or melting 
= value (we assay monthly), or will credit your 
account in exchange for more. serviceable 
articles. Send by registered mail or express. 
Our 1898 Catalogue of Diamonds, Watches, 
‘@ Jewelry, and Silverware sent on request. 
Duplicate Wedding Presents bought, sold, 
or exchanged. 
J. H. JOHNSTON & SON, 
18 Joha Street, New York. 
44 
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THE-WORLDS. 


STANDARD 


Every element of strength and accuracy that makes a 
watch desirable for endurance and correct time telling is 
found in the 


Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch. 


During nearly a third of a century ithas held | 
world’s record for output as well as quality, over 
8,000,000 perfected Elgins having been made in that period, 
a greater number than any other factory ever produced in 
the same length of time. 


All jewelers sell Elgins. An Elgin watch always has the 
word “Elgin” engraved on the works—fully guaranteed 


Interestingfbooklet telling all about watches sent free to «il 
who write. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., - Elgin, Ill. 





SINGER National Costume Series 


GREECE. 


HE graceful national costume is disappearing 
throughout Greece. Today it is worn b 
peasants in and around Athens, and itis p ted 

that in another generation it will have en- 
tirely disappeared in favor of French styles 
made on Singer Sewing Machines fron 
English and American materials 

In 1894 these three peasants were photo- 
graphed near Athens for the Singer Na 
tional Costume Series. The woman 
left wears the purely Greek dress, c 
ing of a heavy white cotton skirt 
deep border of coarse embroidery 
this is worn a cloak of the same mat 
reaching to the knees and made stif! 
the sleeves, with bands of embroidery 
Narrow apron worked with brigl.t 
thin white veil over the head and n¢ 
bangles in Oriental fashion complete ' 
costume. 

The picturesque dress of the mer 
iliar to many people. Over the tight-fitt 
shirt and white trousers is worn a ful 
white garment reaching almost 
knees. This is girdled at the waist | 
silk sash used often as a pocket. Overtn 
is worn a short, richly-embroidered jacke! 
with sleeves open from shoulder to wais' 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in Every City in the World, 
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Physical 
Perfection 


can never be atiained in a rigid corset. The growing 
girl or matured woman who desires physical beauty 
nd FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE CORSET WAIST the ideal gar- 
ment. It is the only waist that creates the perfection of 
contour demanded by particular women, without the 
slightest restricting or discomfort. Thousands of 
women are wearing 


FERRIS 


Good Sense 
Corset Waists 


If you would like to know how 
they look and fit, we will send you a 
book of photographic pictures, free. 


G *\ 
i x AAs} Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold by all 
myh e'S lending retailers. Do not take substitutes. 
Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75; Misses’, 50 cents to $1.00; Chil- 
dren’s, 25 cents to W cents. Made only by 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO 
341 Broadway - - New York 








The Olympia 
seu-Puviog Music Box 


is the latest and most approved 
of all the Music Boxes with in- 
terchangeable Tune-Disks. 

| The Piano cannot produce 
the richness attained by the 
Olympia unless played by six 
or eight hands, and then the 
players must be experts. It 
is superior to every other 

| make in tone and simplicity of 
construction. The durability 
you'll appreciate years from 

| now, after inferior makes would 
have been worn out and useless. 
they’re practically indestructible. 

Charming Home Entertainments may be arranged without 

notice if an Olympia is in the parlor—dancing, singing, instru- 
mental renderings—hymns and Church music, too 


Disks are easily changed— 


Our Price Policy. 


Aside from the com- 
pleteness of our assort- 
rent, and the always at- 
tractive quality of our 
goods, the one feature by 
vhich perhaps we arebest 
known is that on an av- 
rage our prices are fully 
“% less than 
elsewhere.” 

This is not merely a 
catching phrase, but it 
leans something, and 
that something is pre- 
isely what it appears 
»mean, Our catalogue 
No * €) tells more 
ibout it. To those inter- 
ested it is mailed free. 


50-54 W. 22d St. 


~ 


ESS THAN 
ELSEWHERE. 


| 48 Sherman Avenue, °* = « 


This Ilustration shows Style IV —polished yy or 
Oak case, 22X20x10 nenes high. Price, r eemneny mean $45 
Tune-Disk, - 

Exira Tunes, 60 Cents each, 

s On receipt of $48.60 ($3.60 beiny for six 

Ent ON TTI) ec cveaees. we win vena 
" 


Olympia on ten days’ trial. Yo an 


Sent on receipt of pric e. 


return it, and get your money back if not entirely satisfied. Write 
F. G. Otte & Sona, 48 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Or from Dealers in Musical Instruments, and Jewele 

Send for handsome illustrated catalogue of Music Boxes 
and list of tunes. Over 500 
stantly being added. Insist on an OILYMPIA. There is n t as good.” 
A liberal education in words and their uses. ¢ OF mplia edition of 
NEW WEBSTER DICTIONARY anc VEST POCKET 
LIBRARY. Contains 45.%0 words, their ir anings, synonyms, p!urals, 
prosuncietion. It is the essence of word <rowledxc«; five books com- 
presced into one; shows you how to find the word you we t, how to use it, 
how to spell it, how to speak it. Contains also Gazettecs, Pardiamentary 


al prices, 
tunes are ready, and the latest sic is con- 


| Manual and Literary Guide. Sent on receipt of 25 cents by 


F. G. oTTo & SONS 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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qT HE ORCHESTRAL 
Piano Player 


IT PLAYS ANY PIANO—ANYONE CAN PLAY IT. 
IT MAKES PIANO PLAYERS OF THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


HE New Angelus Orchestral Piano Player is a hand- 
somely constructed little cabinet, containing felt fingers 
which strike the keys of the piano, and, in addition 
thereto, has two sets of beautifully- 
toned reeds producing a violin and 

flute effect. 

It can be instantly adjusted to play any 
piano, Grand, Square or Upright ; it is in 
itself a complete seif-playing organ and can 
be played as such in any part of the home. 

It plays the piano with the touch and 
technique of the artistic musician, and the 
individuality of the performer is never lost, 
the instrument being at all times under 
complete control ; it is an instrument that is 
as valuable to the skilled musician as to the 
person who has never played a note of music, 

Any of the following effects can be pro- 
deoed on will by the performer on an Angelus 
Orchestral Piano Player: 

1. A plane playin otene. 

2. An Orchestral an playing alone. 

8. A tT. oe wae viol ne 

.: Pi nd full Orchosts ral © n 

. e r 

bined all at the same tim =: — 

Many of the best musicians port in terms 
of the highest praise of the Angelus, and we invite 
investigation by the most critical. 

Handsome illustrated booklet telling all about it sent free 
upon application, 


WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
New York Salesrooms, 146 Sth Ave. 





“ ANGELUS” 





Main Office and Factory, Meriden, Conz. 








“JUST DELICIOUS!" 


LOWNEY’S Chocolate 
The ain ee SS SS ‘eight Bonbons 


brated for delicious quality, perfect purity, and dainty flavors. 
Made dark or light to suit ali preferences. 


AA Sample Package, 10 Cents in Stamps 
When not to be had of dealers we will send on receipt of price; 1-Ib. box, 
6oc.; 2-Ib. box, $1.20; 3-Ib. box, $180; §-1b. box, $3.00. Delivered free in 
the U nited States. Address correspondence to 


The Walter M. Lowney Co., Dept. 5, Boston 


New Vork Retail Store: 1123 Broadway (25th St.). 





THE HIGHEST TYPE 
oF 
MUSIC BOXES 
MADE. 
Their equal in tone, strength and sim- 


plicity of construction not to be 
found on the market. 


REGINA CORONA 


THE MAnVES a THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
and only disc music box made 
tune sheets automatically. 
PROTECTED BY = rt THE WORLD OVER. 
Ou eahihties and Sor este Dy al the leading dealers in musica: 
in the United States and Canada. 
music Boxes FROM 27 TO 2300. 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


REGINA. MUSIC BOX COMPANY, 
FACTORY, RAHWA 


Salesrooms, Broadway , 22d —t. and Fifth Ave., New York. 











Boston Retail Store: 416 Washington St. 
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THE AEOLIAN 


ITS POSSIBILITIES ARE LIMITED ONLY BY THE MUSICAL 
CONCEPTION OF THE MIND—NOT THE TECHNICAL SKILL 


OF THE FINGERS. 


IT IS NOT A MECHANICAL INSTRUMENT. 


IT IS SO SIMPLE THAT ANY ONE CAN LEARN TO PLAY IT 


WELL IN LESS THAN AN HOUR'S INSTRUCTION. 


YET 


THERE IS NO LIMIT TO THE IMPROVEMENT IN EXPRESSION 
AND FEELING AS ONE’S MUSICAL EDUCATION ADVANCES. 











The greatest musicians are the 
first to pay tribute to this mar- 


velous invention which places It 


within the reach of all, 
the musical literature 
of the world. Among 
the owners of Aeolians, 
Wagner is the most 
popular of all the 
composers. 

The significance of 
these two facts should 
dispel prejudice —at 
least to the point of 
investigation. They 
testify that the Aeolian 
appeals to lovers of 
high-class music, and 
that it is capable of 

















et 
gee 


Aeolian Grand, Special Design 





THE OPINION FROM 
EXPERIENCE 

The following have been 
gathered from a few of the 
letters we lave received from 
customers. They represent in 
many instances five or six 
years’ close association with 
the Aeolian. 

“ The Aeolian is one of the 
greatest inventions of the age, 
and no one can appreciate its 
capabilities until he has heard 
it well played. It is nota 
mere mechanical instrument, 
for it can be made to respond 
to the feeling and musical taste 
of the performer, so that the 
real meaning of the deepest 
music may be fully interpreted. 
It can be made to phrase most 
delicately the finest composi- 
tions of the master composers 
of the world.” 

““The performer never 
ceases to make progress, and 
soon perceives that the field 
before him is continually 
widening, and that industry 
and study yield results he 
never dreamed were possible 
with the instrument.”’ 

** As an educator in music 
the instrument has no peer.”” 

“It is a soul-harmonizer, 
eliminating the fret and care 
which business brings.” 

“The possibilities of the 
musical layman to play any 
thing at sight, thereafter learn- 
ing to put delicate shading 
into it at will without having 
had the drudgery of practicing 
for years, is a joy which one 
does not fully appreciate until 
he has tried it.” 

“*1 find my musical friends 
are as enthusiastic as any.” 

*“* 1 began with the first in 
strument made and end with 
the largest. That many 
thousands of Acolians are in 
use is only natural. The only 
surprising thing to me is that 
there shculd bea single family 
with a love for music without 
it. There can be but one 
explanation, namely, ignor 
ance of what the Aeolian is 
and what can be done with it.” 


grasping the highest conception 
of the piece. 
cultivates 


and educates 
those who are 
erally considered un- 
musical. ‘Those who 
have no knowledge 
of music whatever— 
save appreciation (and 
it is astonishing how 
this grows) can al- 
ways satisfy their de- 
sire and enjoy a “re- 
quest’’ concert at any 
time. 

Instruments gladly 
shown to the merely 
curious as well as to 
intending purchasers. 


gen- 








PRICES FROM $75 TO $2,500 


The Aeolian 
Company 


I8 West Twenty-third St. 
New York 


Boston, Mass.—The M. Steinert & Sons 
, Co., 162 Boylston Street 
Philadelphia, Pa—C. J.. Heppe & Son, 
1117 Chestnut Street 
Chicago, Ill—Lyon & Healy, Wabash 
Avenue and Adams Street 
Montreal, Can.—The L. E. N. Pratte Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio —E. Dreher & Sons Co. 
Portland, Ore-— M. B. Wells Co., Aeolian 


Music 





Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York 
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THE EDISON CONCERT PHONOGRAPH. 


Mr. Edison has perfected the Phonograph. 
This is the instrument. 
It perfectly reproduces the human voice—just 
as loud—just as clear—just as sweet. 
It duplicates instrumenta music with pure-toned bril- 
liance and satisfying intensity. 
Used with Edison Concert Records (made in Mr. Edi- 
son's laboratory under his direct personal supervision) NONE GENUINE 
its reproduction is free from all mechanical noises. Only witHouT 
the music or the voice is heard. THIS TRADE MARK 
It is strong and vibrant enough to fill the largest audi- ° 
torium. It is smooth and broad enough for the parlor rer 
The highest typ: of talking machine ever before pro- WcrL. 
duced bears no comparison with the Edison Concert 
Phonograph. The price is $125. 
Full particulars can be obtained from all dealers in 
Phonographs; or by addressing The National Phonograph 
Co., New York, asking for Concert Catalogue No. 3. 
Six other styles of Secncarephs. including the Edison 
Gem, price 87.50. 


— 
a 


ee 





Perfection in Scrap Filing. | e2=--- 
~ The Ready Reference Scrap Book. 
A SCRAP IS FILED - 


by passing the top containing the caption through a slot from the back of the 
leaf and attaching it to the front surface, which is gummed, The caption alone 
) 1) shows upon the leaf and indexes the article. The body, which remains in the 
Ry ANY KEFERENEI back, is read by turning the leaf over and up to the slot through which it 
“ protrudes. The leaves are of fine linen stock, and the binding of cloth sub- 

\CRAP BOOK stantially put together. . 


THIS SMALL BOOK 


will file 15 clippings (from one inch to one column) to the page, and_takes the 
place of the usual large volume. It is practical, neat, and handy, One of the 
few novelties worth investigating. Send for one. Dealers wanted. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS at Stationers. 
By Mail, 80 CENTS (postage-stamps or money-order preferred). | 


CHARLES C. ELY, 56 H Warren St., New York. “saSfafc” 
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fo facilitate the purchasing of these 

famous shoes when not obtainable Th 

from shoe deaiers, we have had e€ 

published the most magnifi- 

cent shoe catalogue ever is- a a ; 
sued. It shows ny hangs Li >| 


ing styles in life size. 


rs ear | FOR WOMEN. 
may wear these — 
shoes no matter . . \ 


where you are. . 2 I am the “ Newport,”’ an Ultra 
It is free. 5 4 * . " / style that will please the most fas- 
Send a pos- ‘ . tidious of womankind. My lines 
pod = A : ¥ suggest grace, comfort, and dur- 
; ability. They have made me from 
finest glazed kid, and with such 
thorough care that, although Iama 
light boot, I am very durable, and 
will retain my shape. I have a turned 
flexible sole — just right for spring 
and summer wear. 
Many women like 
me for house wear, 
where a cool and 
restful shoe is the 
proper thing to 

wear. 


Alt Styles, 


If your dealer a f ag 


cannot supply 
you with the 
“ULTRA,” send 
us his name with your 
order direct and $3-5° 
(money-order, draft, 
or personal check), and 
we will send you the 
shoes at once, delivery 
charges prepaid. 
State plainly size 
and width wanted. 
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On Approval. 


Shoes will be sent 
with the positive 
understanding 

that we guarantee a perfect 

fit and absolute satisfaction 

or will refund yous 

money. 


Siyle 605 


Look for this 
Trade-Mark on 
the sole and on 
top band.... 

It signifies the 
very latest 
and best shoe 
made. 


Moore-Shafer Shoe Mfg. Co., '! ™*'3.Sti8eiie, n. v. 
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An exceedingly swell collar—especially designed for day wear 
in summer a | for use with a negligee shirt. Different grades 
of linen—different prices—you pay only, for material and 
workmanship 
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AR 
outer BRAMD 
(oon Brand 
25 ¢ EACH 20¢ EACH 2 ron 25¢ 
“VALESKA” “OLVESON” “ALMAYNE”’ 


At Your Furnisher or Clothier 


C.ueEtt, PEABopy é Co. 
(Successors to Cluctt, Coon & Co.) 


‘Correct Attire for Men’’—a spring fashion report is yours for the 
asking. Write care Station U, Chicago 
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SUPER 


NICKEL PLATE 


Not Cheapest, but 
It has the largest sale of any Safety 
Pin in the World because of its 
Absolute Superiority. 
Fastens on either side, is almost automatic: 

Super nickel-plated, doesn’t turn brassy. _ 


Made in 9 sizes, from \ inch to 4% inches. 
Finished in nickel, black enamel, gold and silver. 


sUARDED 
COIL 


They’re little, and 
they hide from 

3 sight, 
But have a grip 
of shakeless 


might. 







pie Fae 






ti 


See that 


hump? 










The DeLong 





Hook and Eye 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., Mfrs., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 
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YOU CAN BE CONV ED 
bY BUYING A FIVE YARD 


yIECE FOR TEN*CENTS 


PARQUETRY | Wn. Reid & Co.) he Gm Fogger 


arl-wood Floors, Wood Carpet. New York, | oeacen 


pee Designs. Best Work. Moderate Prices. | _ 


GUARANTY COUPON 
me -s CUSHION BUTTON “@E THIS GUARANTY GOES No Stitching 
7 HOSE SUPPORTER WITH EVERY PAIR in the Elastic. 
“We isGuaranteed tothe dealer ¢ 
and use *r against imperfections 
Look forthe Name on every loop. 


NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS 


CUSHION 
HOSE SUPPORTER 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, Boston. 
LOOK FOR THE NAME “VELVET GRIP” ON EVERY LOOP. 
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Exactly Resembles 
Fine Morocco 


but wears better and costs less. 


WATER PROOF—STAIN PROOF 
GREASE PROOF—GERM PROOF 


For Library, Dining-Room, Club- 
Room, Office, Railway, Steam- 
ship, Yacht, or Carriage Uphol- 
stery, PANTASOTE has no equal. 


This wonderful material does not crack or 
peel, never moulds, has no odor, is difficult to 
deface, will not burn, is always handsome. 

Tested for six years with unqualified 
success, 

Made in all standard colors, in plain leather 
grains or richly embossed patterns. 


Enough to cover a chair seat 18x18 
inches sent for 25 cents in stamps. 

Small sample for 2-cent stamp and your up- 
holsterer’s address. 


CAUTION! ! The success of Pantasote has produced 


many imitations. Don’t allow dealers t 
substiinte tferior and often worthiess and denghrcas goo om 
on which they make more money. The word ‘‘ Pantasote” 
is stamped on the genuine article. Wholesale only by 


THE PANTASOTE CO., 
29 Broadway (Dept. H), New York City. 
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Our 


Baby Clothes | 


Are Just As Safe 


To put right “on the baby, as if they were made at home. 
Unlike many goods in market, they are manufactured in 
ht. clean, airy work-shops, free from everything un- 
lesome. 
Other economies possible only in manufacturing a spec- 
ty in large quantities, alone account for their low prices: 
Long Slips, 40c., 62c., 85¢., $1.15, ete. 
Short Dresses, 50c., 75c., 95¢., $1.10, ete. 
For illustrations and descriptions, see our Catalogue 
(sent for 4 cents postage.) 


Over 900 Illustrations 


of Good Things for Children of all ages. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 





Shoe Sense 


No ore thing that you wear gets the 
hard usage that your shoes do. 

Cheap shoes are poor economy. 

{jl fitting shoes cause misery. 

Dry feet are essential to health. 

Do you want comfortable shoes ? 


The Ralston Health Shoe 


is the most comfortable shoe made. 


Price, $4. 


Waterproof shoes for wet weather. 
Walking shoes for dry weather. 
Dress shoes for dress occasions. 
Send for catalogue to 


Ralston Health Shoe Makers, 


Campello, Mass. 
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This shoe is making a 
great sensation among 
women and among shoe 
dealers, on account of the 
stylish shapes, the fine 
workmanship, and the re- 
markable leather of which 
they are made. 

Ss dealers have onl 
to show them to 1 
them. Women always buy 
r. The leather 





< 


ey can buy. 
delightful 

wears 
bly 


We are placing them 
with — men 
everywhere, Ts 
does not have ‘heen, we 
will send you a pair on 
2.50, -_ will 


the touch, 
remarka- 
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shows overtwenty styles. 
Shall we send you one ? 


LOBDODOOORESOOOOOSSOHBOHHY 
5. THE HURLEY SHOE CO.,Lynn, Mass. 
OATALATATALATATATATATATATATATATATAGATALATATATA 
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The guiding star of candy-lovers is the fa- 
mous name of Whitman. The excellence of 


WHITMAN'S 


CHOCOLATES AND CONFECTIONS 


has made them famous everywhere. Ask the dealer. 
WHITMAN’S INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE 
Is perfect in flaver and quality, delicious, and healthful. 
Made instantly with boiling milk. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1816 Chestnut St., Philade!phia, Pa. 
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Perfect 
Traveling. 


The kind that enables you to arrive at your 

journey’s end with a feeling of undisturbed 

enjoyment; a trip on which you can sleep 
well, dine well, be comfortable and -receive courteous 
treatment; a journey of pleasant recollections. 


Perfect Traveling. 

The kind provided by the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry., between Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York, Boston. A copy of “Book of Trains” sent free to any 
address by 





A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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Vacation Cruises to Near-By Foreign Lands 


NOVA SCOTIANEWFOUNDLAND: 


UPON THE STANCH OCEAN STEAMSHIPS OF THE RED CROSS LINE. 
A CHARMING TRIP TO BEAUTIFUL AND PICTURE + COUNTRIES. 
WITH THE ADDED PLEASURE OF AN OCEAN VOYA 


To HALIFAX To ST. JOHNS, N. F. 
3 4-00 and return, including _— Ss 6 0 00 and return, including Meals 


and Stateroom Berth and Stateroom Berth. 


; Write for Pamphlet Deseciptive of These Countries and the Trip. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, “<).):° 25 Union Square, West, New York 
g RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, iii 25 Union Sure, Wen, Now York 


Susure You Bean 


Why put your head under obligation ‘to remember a 
so much detail, when the simplest remedy is at hand? fs RY CRRA 
This little device ¢hinks for you—saves you ‘‘ brain fag.” Tey Danae aes 28 2 2627 \2B\ 
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Barler’s Office Tickler 
Never Forgets. 


Write for at A SHEET-STEEL BOX finished inside and-out 
description of with a fine hard-baked enamel—brilliant and dur- 
Office Tiekler and! able. Splendid lock. Two steel keys. Sliding 
Safety Document! tray makes a separate compartment in front or 
Files, mailed free| back. 43 Heavy Cards or Indexed Spaces. 


A. C. BARLER MFG. CO. 101 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
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They 
Are Going 
To California! 


The National Educational Association, and 
the general public as well, at the time of the 
great convention at Los Angeles in July. 


The round-trip rate will be a one-way fare 
plus two dollars. 


Liberal stop-overs and choice of return 
routes will be given to those who 
go by the Santa Fe Route. 


This route is the coolest, the most replete 
with interest for the educated traveller, and 
24 to 36 hours shorter than any other. 


Send for particulars, and any of the 
illustrated descriptive books named below: 


SS RS SS RS RS nS SS OS SS RS SS SS SS Se RS eS SS SS SS ee ee ee eS Oe ee Oe ee Oe Oke 


To California and Back, The Moki Snake Dance, New Mexico Health Re- 
176 pp., 176 illustra- 60 pp., 64 illustra- sorts, 88 pp., 45 illus- 
tions. tions. trations. 


Grand Canon of Arizona, Las Vegas Hot Springs, Arizona Health Resorts, 
32 pp., 15  illustra- 48 pp., 39. illustra- 84 pp., 27. illustra- 
tions. tions. tions. 
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Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 
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A necessary preliminary 
to all successful travel is 
full and accurate infor- 
mation about the places 
to be visited, the most 
desirable routes for reach- 
ing them, their resorts, 
hotels, etc. %& We can 
supply this information, 
as well as railroad and 
steamship tickets to 
all parts of the world. attractive your surroundings may be. 
# Tours to Florida, The climate of Colorado splendidly 
Mexico, California, supplements the ernatour of - 
mountain scenery. ay we sen 
Alaska, Europe, Japan, you our beautifully illustrated book, 
Around the World, etc. “Picturesque Colorado,” descriptive 
%* Books on application. é oe ome fascinating portions of 
the ountain region? Enclose 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB two-cent pons to pha postage to 


Tours and Tickets T. E. FISHER, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


25 Union Square, West, New York. 66 THE COLORADO ROAD ’ 


296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 717 C Cooper Building, DENVER, COLO. 
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HE map shows that the Burlington 
Route offers three good ways of 
going. Via Denver, Billings or St. Paul. 


* 
Pe Se 
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Wide-vestibuled trains are operated 
on this line between Chicago or St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Omaha, Den- 
ver, St. Paul and Minneapolis, equip- 
ped with modern, roomy, comfortable 
Pullman Cars and Reclining Chair 
Cars. The European plan Dining 
Car service employed is a special 
feature of excellence. Delicate china, 
roses, spotless linen, perfect ventilation 
and strictly first-class cooking. 








BEST LINE CHICAGO OR ST. LOUIS TO ‘* Colorado Outings” 
* California” 

Pp u et So id nd Are the titles of descriptive booklets which 
can be had without charge upon application to 
P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, 
c. B. & Q. R. R., CHICAGO. 
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SPAULDING & Co., 


_ * Goldsmiths, Silversmiths, 


36 Ave. de l’Opera 





CHICAGO: 
and Jewelers. PERE SNE, Ce, See 


Spring Weddings. 
oifts are new and 


Our offerings for suitable g 
appropriate, with the added merit of highest 
quality and exclusiveness of pattern, and at prices 
varying to meet the requirements of all. 








Our little book, “ Suggestions,” free on 
request, makes selection easy. 


Spaulding & Co., Jackson Blvd. cor. State St. Chicago. 








\ 





on aN 
DON'T BAGGAGE ge 


Giny= nt 


Niagara Falls. Both can be accomplished in a day, | 








go to Europe until you have made a trip on the New 


York Central's ‘‘ Empire State Express” and seen 
, ne 
ind at the lowest regular rate charged on any rail- | 
road in the World, 
2 CENTS PER MILE. 
For a copy of the “Luxury of Modern Railway Travel,” send one 


stamp to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
entral Station, New York 
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DEaR MADAM 


Nobody ever complains of Macbeth lamp. 
chimneys. They give a good deal more light 
and don’t break. | 

Get the Index. 


Address Pittsburgh, Pa. Write Macseru, 








‘ All leading ar_hitects endorse and recommend the 


‘Outside Venetian Awning-Blind 


Manufactured by the Baltimore Blind Company, Baltimore, Md. 


It is made of the best seasoned wood and is fitted with aluminum br nze 
connections, being strong and light, and makes a handsome shade. Will Jast 
for years. It is being used on the largest and best equipped offices and Gov- 
ernment buildings, hotels, club houses, and thousands of private residences 
throughout the country. Can be used either as a blind or awning. Keeps 
out the sun; lets in the fresh air; slats open and shut. 

Hon. Frank Brown, ex-Governor of Maryland, writes: “I have had your Improve 
bined Awning-Blinds on my residence.and they have given me perfect satisfaction in ev« 
ticular. They are especially adapted to houses whose occupants are out of town during. ar 
siderable portion of the summer season, closing them securely and socpang out dust and dampr 
As an awning and biind they far surpass the old-fashioned air-excluding canvas monstrositic 

Write us for our new catalogue showing the Awning-Blind in 
its different positions; also pictures of many office buildings, 
hospitals and private residences using the blinds. 


THE BALTIMORE BLIND CO., Holliday and Pleasant Sts., Baltimore, Md. 





THE BALTIMORE CLUB. 





‘« | ] A series of SEVENTEEN 
PARTIES will leave New Y ork 

° a during the season of 1899 for 
Positively HUROPE 


including the piocipel Resort 
and Routes THE 
MEDITERR AN t. AN TO 

| THE ARCTIC OCEAN. 

| 7, rates eo Be iude ALI 
ELLING EXPENSES 
cae pho $50 eae). Specia 
2 e KRANGEMENTS — FOR 
ul in ri THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 

1900. 
| Tickets only for Individua 
Travellers to 


ON THIS OR ANY ers ALL EUROPEAN RESORTS 
CONTINEN T sma. ours pen sate Ke chores for cs: 


Illustrated Programmes to 


Che Great Lakes e601 aba 1995 mrestwrays = Now Xork 


Boston, Philadelphia, Ohicago, San Francisco. _ 





Via the Exclusively Passenger Steamships of the The Cateway to Eu- 


N ORTHERN | peed ne & Sons 


| 
Forty programmes now ready—say where you are going 
Individual tips Escorted parties, Palestine, E “ay pt. Round 
: the World. Tourist Gazette, 100 pp. free. 113 Broadway, New 
York ; 220 So. Clark Street, Chicago; 201 Washington Street, 


Boston ; 14 So. Broad Street, Philadelphia. Established 1844. 
— 


6X COMPANY 


Its rapidly growing popularity makes early reservations necessaty. 
JUNE SAILINGS PARTICULARLY DELIGHTFUL .. . 


Send for. . . Stewart Murray, G. F. & P. Agent 
particulars xow to Northern S. S. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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iS 
BIG COUNTRY 


The Northwest 
GO, SEE IT. 











NG #8 VACATION 





THRESHING NEY HARD WHEAT REO RIVER VA: 





Send Six Cents for WONDERLAND ’99 ana 
you will find that the word Northwest 
covers a great variety of country. 

Use your vacation in going to Yellowstone - 
Park, Puget Sound, Alaska.or some other spot 
where you can-enjoy life, regain health perhaps 
and increase your knowledge. 

CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


2 rs TRAINS A DAY TO THE —. 




















ma Air Tight Box 


Is now put up the most 
famous of all tobaccos 


Golden 
Sceptre 


IR WALTER RALEIGH 

might fully appreciate his 
services to the Baidiltapenditie world by. his introduction of tobacco had 
he lived to see the universal use of Golden Sceptre. In the new 
air tight box fragrance and sweetness is kept indefinitely. 


J. W. SURBRUG, 204 Broadway, N. Y. 
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1809- 35th -1890. 


Annual Statement 
OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life and Accident Insurance, 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 


Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1899. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 





ASSETS. 
Real Estate, - 
Cash on hand and i in Bank, 
Loans on bond and mortgage, real estate, 
Interest accrued but not due, - 
Loans on collateral security, - - 
Loans on this Company’s ee, - - 
Deferred Life Premiums, - 
Prems. due and unreported on L ife Policies, - 
United States Bonds, - - - 
State, county, and enaslalent eeindin, 
Railroad stocks and one, - 
Bank stocks, 
Other stocks and tends, 


261,279.62 
1,182,327.64 
1,175,489.24 

324,697.95 

251,120.97 

14,000.00 
8,614,032.58 
6,658,373.37 
1,066,122.50 


Total Assets, $25,315, 442. 46 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, 4 per cent., Life Départment, 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Accident Dep’t, 
Present value, Instalment Life Policies, - 
Reserve for Claims resisted for Puglers 430,101.55 
Losses in process of adjustment, - 220,243.33 
Life Premiums paid in adyance, - : - 35,287.68 
Special Reserve for unpaid taxes, rents, etc., - 110,000.00 
Special Reserve, Liability Department, - - 
Reserve for — od change in rate of in- 
terest, - 400,000.00 


$31,008 625.36 | 
$4,105,817.10 
$3,105,817.10 


- $18,007,596.00 
1,399,372.80 | 
507,044,00 


Total Liabilities, 
Excess Security to Policy -holders, 


Surplus to Stockholders, 


STATISTICS TO DATE. 
Lire DEPARTMENT. 

Life Insurance in force, - : - $97,.352,821.00 | 
New Life Insurance written in 1898, 16,087,551.00 
Insurance on instalment plan at commuted value. 

Returned to Policy-holders in 1898, 1,382,008.95 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 14,532,359.52 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1898, 
Whole number Accident Claims paid, 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1898, 
Returned to Policy-holders, since.1864, 
Totals, 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1898, 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 


16,260 
: 324,250 
- 8 1,254,500.81 

22,464,596.75 | 


- $ 2,636,509.76 | 
36,996,956.27 | 


SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 
H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
EDW ARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies.. 
J. B. LEWIS, M. D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 
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$2,009,684.43 
1,510,090.17 | 
5,785,923.99 | 


1,462,300.00 _ 


100,000.00 |} 


Solid Merit 


is the foundation on 
which is built the 
enduring fame of the 


Standard Typewriter 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 

















FSTERBROOK 5 


RELIEF PEN, No. 3/4, 


EASE IN WRITING 
UNSURPASSED. 


20 vr sist poon,, LOO sea tint point. 


= Esterbrook Stee! Pen Go., 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John 8t., New York. 














INDIVIDUAL BOOK-REST 


Is worn by the reader, either 
sitting or reclintag. 
old, young, large, or small. 
also fastened to table or chair- 
arm. Correct and steady focus, 
Saves eyes, arms, 

nerves, head- 

aches. Light, 
cheap, ornament- 





al. Guaranteed. 
Wonderful inven- 
tion. Explained 
in 16-page /ree 
booklet. 


Write now. 


THE WILSON co. | 
(Dept. 5) 94 La Salle St.,Chieago. § 














) Written Inan hour fur tten inan hour for me notes; 6 to 12 
for rapid work by non-shading, » 
sition, connective-vowel Pernin m<« 


World's Fair award. Trial lesson free. Self- Instructor on appr 


Write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 
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Che Burroughs 
Registering 
Accountant 


6 Years’ 
Un- 
qualified 
Success 


séola7 . ordinary hand work. 
46s Automatic corrections 
of keys wrongly hit. 
ose64 Used by 2000 of large 
7500 and small commercial 
075109 | houses, banks, etc. 
716489 Invaluable for trial bal- 
ance work. 

5 32110 

o7oleé Lhey will las; ordinary 
users upward of 25 


weeks’ approval to 

any responsible busi- 
ness house. 

456178 

oSélo6 Send for our Book of 

Testimonials and De- 

scription. 


op 9 American 
75° Arithmometer Co. 


1428351868 2102 Wash St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ED FACSIMILE 
1” WORK 


06500 





BRANCH OFFICES 

NEW YoRK: 202 Broadway, Rooms 21 and 22. 
“HILADELPHIA : 905 Provident Building. 
bOSTON : 513 John Hancock Building. 

‘ HICAGO: go2 Fort Dearborn Building. 
OCHESTER : 773 Powers Block. 

AN FRANCISCO: 300 California St. 
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Though it is difficult to make converts to a 
new method, if it is an improvement on the old, 
converts, once made, cannot be turned back. 
It is so with the COMPTOMETER. 

One as familiar with the COMPTOMETER 
as with the old way prefers the COMPTOM- 
ETER every time; in fact, it is so much of an 
improvement on the old way of adding, multi- 
plying, and dividing as to be considered a neces- 
sity by those who have once used it. Will pay 
for itself in time saved over and over in any office. 


28-page pamphict sent on application. 


FELT & TARRANT MPG. CO, 
52 to 56 Illinois Street, CHICAGO 
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A 
For 


BUSINESS 


Book 
People 


For Schools, 
Colleges, and Libraries also. 


A Unique BooK—here have been published in 


this country within a year some five thousand 
different books—but none like this. 


Its Title—1: is the American Newspaper Annual 
and Gazetteer of every place in the United 


support a newspaper. 


Its Origin—rne book, now in its nineteenth edi- 


tion, grew out of the business needs of its pub- 


What he knows is generally the measure of a 
business man’s success. If you observe the 
winners you'll find they are always trying to 


| reduce uncertainty and increase knowledge 
| Knowledgeconcerningnewspapersis particularly 


| difficult to obtain—]f’g Al] in the Annual. 


States and Canada of sufficient importance to| 2 : : 
| For instance, if an advertiser, or an intending 
| advertiser, is wise he will recognize that know] 


lishers, and they have never outgrown the book, | 
it being in hourly use on scores of their desks | 


to-day. It was not made to sell, but to help. 


| He will further realize that information relating 


Its Standing —tne book is recognized as indis- 


pensable by the leading advertisers of the coun- 
try. 
information. In fact, as competition in the line 
of newspaper advertising increases, the value of 


such knowledge as the Annual gives increases | , : : 
| to population, location, means of communica 


also. Hence, each year the Annual grows in 
recognition and in use. 


Its Attractive Additions —rnis year’s vol- 


ume has two important new features which 
have met with instant appreciation. One is the 
addition of information concerning Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, Cuba, and the West Indies. , 


Its Special Maps—rnhe other is the insertion 
of fifty-six full- page colored maps, prepared 
expressly for this work, covering the States 
of the Union, the Provinces of Canada, and 


They continually consult it and go by its | 


edge concerning a newspaper's circulation, age, 
size, issue, price, political or other leading feat- 


ure is very helpful—[t’g All in the Annual. 


g 
to the location, population, political complexion, 
leading industries, chief products, and physical 
features of a section also conduces to good 


advertising— It’s All in the Annual. 


Even if he be not an advertiser, information as 


| tion, express, telegraph, and banking facilities of 


a place should be conveniently at the hand of 
every business man whose dealings extend be- 


yond his own roof—Tf’s All in the Annual. 


To be sure, much of the gazetteer information 
is printed elsewhere, and it could perhaps be 


| culled from six or eight other publications by 


Hawaii, Porto Rico, Cuba, the West Indies, | 
and the Philippine Islands. The United States | 


Maps are arranged by counties. ‘They show 
railroads and give every town in which a news- 
paper is published. 


any one fond of research and study, but— 


It’s All in the Annual. 


Again, a business man often wishes to know 
about the papers published in his own line of 
trade, or in some other line, or in 
religious denomination, or in some foreign 


language— It’s All in the Annual. 


some 


Judging from an ever-widening experience there is scarcely a business man 
who reads this magazine but who could employ the Annual to work for him to his 


great advantage. 


If he be an advertiser it will save him much money if consulted 


and followed. A single mistake avoided would save more than:the cost of the book. 
We will be glad to send a prospectus, with sample maps, on request. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Publishers, 


Newspaper Advertising. 
Magazine Advertising. 
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“Writing his Correspondence 
at 40 Miles an Hoi,” 


On a Blickensderfer Typewriter, which has a | 

full keyboard of 84 characters, weighs only six | 

pean and no trouble to carry. No. 5, $35.00; | 
0. 


- 7, $50.00. 


BLICKENSDERFER MANKEG. CO., 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


325 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

148 La Salle St., CHICAGO, II. 

1002 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
18 Wall St., ATLANTA, GA. 














What's Ina Name? 
Just this— 


When you buy shade rollers with the autograph 
signature of Stewart Hartshorn 


you are sure of getting 
rollers that will always 
work satisfactorily. 
If this name is not on the shade ro!'ers 
offered you, refuse them. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Have many imitators but no equal. 
Ask to see the Improved Hartshorn, requiring no tacks, 
and having unbreakable brackets and new end fittings. 


SHADE ROLLERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 











te ee O00 we oo oe 


The 


Standard 


of 


Excellence 


in 


Fountain Pens 
is the 


Waterman Ideal 


Nothing else can be better than the standard, 
and it is doubtful if any other is so good; 


4 
’ 


therefore, do not let your dealer persuade you 
to try something ‘‘ just as good”; he can get 
the Waterman Ideal for you if he will. 
Your money back if you do not think it is 
the best writing instrunrent you ever used. 
Ask your dealer to let you see our new 
styles, or send for illustrated catalogue to 


L. E. Watermax Co., 


Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturers in the World, 
155-157 Broadway, - New York 
5» ‘90. HARPER'S. 


PP BE We - SEP <P aie pS 
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good 


~Carter’s 
Ink. 


t kinds tt 


quality 


TIN ROLLERS. 
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MoTokuro Kawase, 


a clever young Japanese who came to the United States to study medicine, 
describes in a delightfully naive fashion the difficulties he encountered, in an article 
entitled ‘My Lire in America,” which he contributes to an early issue of 


THE YOUTHS 
COMPANION... 


Among ‘the interesting features of the May issues will be ‘‘ RECOLLECTIONS 
oF Henry Warp BEECHER,” by Justin McCarthy; « An Arctic HURRICANE,”’ 
by R. E. Peary; «* Mrs. Stowe as A MotHer,” by Susan Munroe Stowe ; * THE 
PARSHLEY CELEBRATION,” by Sarah Orne Jewett. 





Subscription Price $1.75. Sample Copies Free. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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TYPEWRITER EXCELLENCE 


has never !:ad 


So Remarkable an Example 


as the 


New Century» 


CALIGRAPH 


Don’t fail to examine it. Booklet will be 


Fypewriter 


is SO easly learned 
does such clean, perfect work. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Go, 


sent on request with the address of nearest 
representative. 


American Writing Machie Co. 


237 Broadway, New York 


























| SEND FOR ART CATALOGUE SVIIC GSE, NM ee SA | —_ 


All you have guessed about 
life insurance may be wrong. 
If you wish to know the truth, 
send for ‘‘ How and Why,” is- 
sued by the PENN MUTUAL 


Planetary Pencil Pointer 


Needed in every office, school, 
home. Saves its cost in lea 
Mechanical perfection. No 


toy. Free circulars. | POST= 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, LIFE, 921-3-5 Chestnut St., 


152-154 Lake St., CHICAGO, 
47 Nassau 8t., N.Y. _ AGE Philadelphia. 


TYPEWRITER S THE HARTFORD LIFE INS. CO., 





of Hartford, Conn., is the standard for up-to- 
All makes. Shipped for trial. Send for catalogue and | date Pure Life Insurance. Its Safety Fund 
‘discounts. i eid ioe ™ - System is superior to all other _ for Se- 

-&. WEBSTER COMPANY, 317 B’wer,N.¥- | curity, Equity, and Economy. Thirty Years’ 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, |f2rices, Dont ose Wats tr pace 


102 Fulton st,, New York, sell ali makes under half price. Don’t — 


buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices. Dialogu Speakers aor School, 
Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. —; A for [ Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
: y 1.S Ss. DENISON, Publisher, Chieszo, Ill. 


_Guaranteed first class, Dealers supplied. 62-page illus. cal 


TYPEWRITERS ane, | HARPER’S CATALOGUE, 


ALL THE STANDARD MACBINES FO! vr Rent at 
MANUFACTURERS PRICES. BACB "MACHINE, FULLY OCARs | A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, with portraits 


ANTERD. SHIPPED WITH PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION, 
of authors, will be sent to any address on receipt of 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


= Typewriter Emporium, *°@atcaga. "| Ten Cents in stamps. 


A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUK OFFICE 


will demonstrate its advantages. 





Send for samples-of writing, with prices, 
etc. Largest and most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house 
in the trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. 


Title to ce machine | gussantess. 


FIVE STORES ‘ss Bromfield Stree gered OOTt Wrasaette & Hy Benepe Gv- 


128 LaSalle &t., Chicage, Til. 208 North Sieck Street, &t. Le 
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ELECTRIC 
LAUNCHES 


Newest types—all motive power below flooring. 
One man, generally the owner, operates and 
steers even the largest boats. 


Safe No Heat 
Simple No Smoke 
Reliable No Smell 
Can’t Explode 
Can’t Sink 


Fully Guaranteed 


Can be used every- 
where with our new 
PORTABLE 
CHARGING | 
PLANT 


I}lustrated catalogue 
mailed on request. 


THE ELECTRIC 
LAUNCH CO. 
Morris Heights 
New York City 
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CARD 
PARTIES 


are those where a ¢ 
good quality of { 
card, having fine ¢ 
finish, good slip, 3 
handsome designs > 
and excellent wearing quality is used. 
These qualities are all combined in the-¢ 


GOLF 
PLAYING CARD 


The Best 25 Cent Card Made. 
Ask your dealer for them or send 25 
cents to us for sample pack. 


THE AMERICAN PLAYING CARD CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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SPAT=PUTTEE 


"| Riding, Bicycling, Fishing, 5 


The most practical and cor 


fortable form of leg protect 
yet produced 


For Men and Women. 


Fox’s Patent Puttee is a 
Spat and Puttee combined, 
that they form one Peating- 
ous piece. By an ingenious ar 
rangement tor fastening, the 
same pair of Spats will fit 
any boot or shoe, while the 
Puttee will fit any leg. 

Can be worn with or with- 
out stockings and put on over 
trousers. Quickly. adjusted, 
as there are no buttons. \!! 
wool and water- proofed, and, 
on account of their elasticity, 
they adapt themselves to the 
shape of theleg. Easily drie« 
or cleans Recommended 
by the medical profession as 

a unique support for the 

leg, and invaluable for 

varicose veins. Can be 

had in the following 

shades: kharkee, dark 

brown, navy blue, and 
a variety of mixtures. Write 
for illustrated circular and 
shade-card. 

PRICE $5.00 per pair. 

StS od Gt paiing Chaves, Oxttate Tailors, Ete., 
or sent direet on receipt prise by 


BALE & MANLEY “”. vat 


and West deg | 


For) Golfing, Shooting, Hunting, ) Fte 
: 


| | a 8 
FOX’S PATENT 


-»Beach Si 
ew York 
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| the go-lightly hind 


To achieve success and gain a reputation that is lasting, the product of a 
manufacturer must be of the best. The past season with us has been a suc- 
cessful one. Experience is a valuable teacher, and ten years of bicycle building, 
backed by ample capital and energy, have enabled us to bring the Imperial up 
to its present perfect condition. Although the price of Imperials has been re- 
duced considerably in the past few years, the highest possible standard has al- 
ways been maintained in their construction. The temptation to effect sweeping 
reductions in price through the process of cheapening in construction has never 
met with our approval, and in the "99 Imperial the same high standard is 
maintained, even to the smallest detail. No point is too small to receive the 
closest attention. Absolute perfection is what we claim for Imperials. 

“Imperial prices are popular.” Our disceunt enables any dealer to make 
money selling Imperials. Special inducements to riders. Write us. 


Ames & Frost Company, Makers, Chicago. 
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THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE could move at a high speed not only because it utilized the power of 


steam but also because a hard, smooth track had been prepared for 

it. Pneumatic tires perform the same service for bicycles that the track did for the locomotive. They are tracks 

carried on the rims of the wheels. The more quickly the tires fit themselves to the inequalities of the road, and 

the less power they waste, the less is the effort required to propel the bicycle. A good tire must be pliable. 

The walls must bend easily and both fabric and rubber be soft yet strong. Tires made of poor materials cannot 

meet these requirements. Cheap cotton must be woven hard, and it is surrounded by layers of rubber cheapened 
and hardened by the addition of mineral substances. 

HARTFORD TIRES are not low-priced tires. Both fabric and rubber are the best obtainable. This 

gives them “life,” and adds to their durability. They are worth the increased 

cost to the rider because they give better satisfaction. They can be obtained on nearly every high grade wheel. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. CATALOGUE FREE. 




















CHAINLESS 
1 10m dog & 2 


v7) 


is wasted, muscles wearied, plea- 
sure spoiled, unless the bicycle 
chain is kept properly lubricated. 
The, best lubricants are 


Dixon’s 


Cycle Chain 





The fact that the Chainless- wheel girl is helping the chain- | 


wheel girl up the hill does not mean that chainwheels are of no 
use. We make chain wheels ourselves and can assure you 
that they give excellent service. What the picture shows is 
that the chainless is the better hill-climber. Why is this? 
Simply because the bevel-gearing cannot be cramped or 
twisted wnder the extra’ strain. This same uniformity of 
action makes the Chainless an exceptionally easy-running 
machine under all conditions of riding. 


New 1899 Models: 
Wheels, $50; Hartfords, $385; Vedettes, $25, $26. 
Catalog free of Columbia dealers or by mail for 2c. stamp. 

POPE MFC. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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Chainless, $75; Columbia Chain | 


Graphites 


Five stylec—stick and paste forms 
—each perfect; made of purest, 
smoothest graphite. Keep chain 
and sprockets from wearing and 
rusting. Sold by all dealers. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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AN EXPLANATION. 








The Criterion Lamp makes A few (one ago we received a letter containing 
cycling at night SAFE and 7 ie Te aan sth esteran ais 
PLEASURABLE. Weighs b built, 
less and costs less than any other good lamp on —- You cannot sell it as cheap as other 
the market. Ladies delight in its simplicity. } f 
Send $2.50 in money order or New York draft. Our correspondent came very near answering his 


; 5 uestion before he asked it when he expressed 
We make Acetylene Gas Generators for a// the conviction that “the Cleveland is the best 
purposes, also Magic Lanterns and Stereopti- bicycle built”; however, this reason for dispar- 
cons in use by thousands of experts | ity in prices between the Cleveland and others 
7 w may ane Se 4 evident to “— limited number of 

A riders who have not tested Cleveland quality, 

J. B. COLT & CO., Dept. so we offer this explanation, viz: Our jurisdic: 

3 to 7 West 29th Street, New York tion extends over the manufacture and sale of 
189 La Salle St., CHICAGO. 131 Pest St., SAN FRANCISCO. Cleveland bicycles only and we have had so 
e ‘ much experience with this bicyclethat when we 
ee ee make prices we know just how to give the rider 


I 66 é 99 full value for his money. We have never re- 
" “Automatic 


BICYCLE a 
CARRIAGE LAMP 


done this in the past, are doing it now and will 
doubtless continue to do so inthe future. We 

<= burns 

_—— 











money than inferior goods. 


We shall continue to maintain a disparity in quality 
between Cleveland bicycles and others adver- 
tised to be “just as good”—our competitors 
will attend to the disparity in price. 


B=") ACETYLENE GAS 


acknowledgment that Cleveland bicycles, being 
Standard for Excelience, must sell for more 
WICKS 
ABSORBENTS 
REGULATING VALVES 


| 
Burns Best 


RE Rh gh Rhee Gt RRR Re PhS hh a ee 


When Left Alone? 


| 


NO ATTENTION REQUIRED: | 


It is truly an Automatic Gas Lamip, as its Name 
Implies, being Absolutely Self-Governing. 


HANDSOME! SAFE! EFFICIENT! 
changes prepaid on recipe of price; Dawe O 
Circulars and full description on application. 

THE PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


ee hhh ee ee ee ee ee 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO 
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The Cleveland is the only bicycle equipped with 


Burwell Detachable Tires, Burwell Ball and 
Roller Bearings erg he Ballhead Direct 
Spokes and Cleveland Hardened Block and Pin 
Chain, Onz catalog A explains these features. 
Send for it. It’s free. 


H. A. LOZIER & 60., Mfrs. 


CLEVELAND. OHIO, U. S. A. 


5 Ave.; nm, 
Boylston 8t.; Buffalo, 615 Main St.; Detroit, 244 Griswold 
8t.; San Francisco, 904-306 McAllister Bt.; T 
Junction, Ont.; London W., 24 Orchard St.. Oxford St.; 
Paris, 6 Place de la Madeleine; Hamburg, Neuerwall 36. 


BRANCH HOUSES-New Y. Broadway; Philadelphia 
$0) heck Se Chines, wae Wee ke ton. 








E LAND 
BICYCLES 
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“THE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH 


AN AMATEUR’S SIMPLE 
PLEASURE =<.  - ea, RELIABLE 
BOAT KR hee 8: — ALWAYS 
A MOTOR hie a Bee Ae SAD READY 
THAT ce pee. kee 








STEAM a: MARINE 
YACHTS ) MACHINERY 


Send 10c. stamp for catalogue 


GAS ENGINE & PowER Co. and CHARLES L. SEaBURY & Co. 


(Consolidated) 


asi Morris Heights, New York City 
SCIENTIFIC KITES 


wavar eiue wie Box TE |$ A UNITED STATES WALL MAP 


_A scientific marvel. Flies like a Our handsome county map. = 4 
bird. Every boy wants it. With inches, mounted ona roller, and show- 
8300 feet flax kite line sent, paid, to | ingin colors the different divisions of 
any address, on receipt of 50 cents. | territory acquired since the Revolu- 


Send stamp for 16-page Kite Cata- tion, will eye hy $4 

y address on 

logue. AGENTS WANTED. receipt of 15 cents in Us to pay for packing and 

~ E. |. HORSMAN, Manufacturer, transportation. P.S. 1S, Gen’] Passenger Agent, 
380-382 Broadway, N.Y. C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 























ui oe fi 


‘vita? 


4 
: 
f 


Smoke, or Heat. Absolutely Safe. Send five stamy for Catal one, 
TSOOTT BOAT MFG. CO., 8T. JOSEP MICH. 
Ae ee 84 4 ee 8 owe) 


SEO. H.GERE YACHT~-LAUNCH WORK 


F NE Casin ax GRAND RAPIDS MICH 


Oren LAUNCHES 
| Sn US aCanaon Sau e i 
MONITOR VAPOR ENGIN " Fon &STamps. 


STERLING SILVER yiiri "ons ‘0. 


ELECTRO VAPOR | ang SOLID GOLD wins” 
20TH CENTURY * LAUNCH. “MAULE’S SEEDS LEAD ALL” 


~ 24 PRIC 10¢. for 68-page cata! 


Ss Sieh oeae MMC. Con tien ti Wacee Wie” FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., NEW YORK 
Pierce Vapor Launches 


Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. No Fire. No 
Government In tion. Send for a. 


PIERCE ENGINE CO., Box 4, Racine Jct.,Wis. 
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PRICES ARE RIGHT! 
FOR ADULTS 


$25, $30, $35. 


FOR JUVENILES: 
$20, $22.50, $25. 














SOLD BY MOST ™* 
——e—e— Pisin people think Ramsier Bicycies 

are still high priced because they 
SHELBY CYCLE MFG.CO. used to sell for $150. 





€. P. Gonmui.y, Paes. That is a mistake. The 


Brie 1899 RAMBLER PRICE IS 


$4O 


‘FOR THE Best RAMBLERS EVER BUILT" 
LEADERS AT ANY PRICE 








Catalogue free. Agencies everywhere. 


Gormutiy & Jerrery Mre. Co. 
Chicago Boston Washington New York Brook- 
lyn Detroit Cincinnati Buffalo 
Cleveland London, Eng. 








a hing 














Built and equipped with special regard | ‘MOST ANY TIRE IS SOME GOOD 


for the intelligence of a discriminating UNTIL SOMETHING HAPPENS T 


public, giving the largest variety of THEN Y WISH IT WERE A 
styles and equipment of any maker. a if oy 

All materials, equipment, and workman- G & | | PR r 
ship equal to the best known to the trade. DETACHABLE 




















THE FLAP 


1599 | THE LAP 
Pierce Cycles G64J Imes 


protects the 
air tube from puncture 
Chainless bevel gear, $75.00 by the spoke heads. 
Cushion Frames, $65.00, $50.00 
NO OTHER 


hai ’ ° ’ = ° 
Chain driven, $40.00, $50.00, $60.00 DETACHABLE TIRE 


has that feature. 





THE GEORGE N. PIERCE CO. 
We maila G & J Tire 


New Yerk Boston catalogue on request. 


Buffalo Gormully & Jeffery Mig. Co. 
Chicago. 
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DWELLING house in tthe city 

of Elizabeth, N. J., built one 

hundred years ago, has always 

becu painted with Pure White Lead 
and Linseed Oil—nothing else. 

There is not a crack, blister, blemish 

or imperfection of any kind in the 

paint. Makers of mixtures, beat this 

record if you can! 
Be sure the brand is right. Those in 
a tune | Margin are genuine, and made by “old 


Cleveland. 


sum mw. | Dutch process.” 


CORNELL 
Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, any de- 
Louisville. sired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valuable information and 
card showing samples of colors free; also folder showing picture of house 








as painted in different designs or various styles or combinations of colors for- 
The ~—- one - uine warded upon application to those intending to paint. 
ra o. 


pore Watts Head. National Lead Co., roo William St., New York. 


PALL 


ChicagoBeachHotel 


THE MOST POP WESTERN RESORT. 


THE COOLEST PLACE IN SUMMER. 


This beautiful hotel of 450 rooms is situated on 
Lake Michigan, overlooking Jackson Park, the 
famous site of the Columbian Exposition. 

It is continually swept by cool breezes. 

It offers more attractions than does any other 
Summer resort. 

It is quiet, refined, and luxurious. 

Reservations may be made now for accommo- 
dations. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


GEORGE B. ROSS, Manager, 


Lake Michigan and 5lst Street Boulevard, Chicago. 
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How particular are you about 
the pipe tobacco you smoke ? 
Is low price an object ?—there 
are hundreds of cheap kinds. 
is the high quality an object? 
One kind is perfection! 


ry 














A Centlemans Smoke 


is made for fastidious smokers 
who appreciate its pleasant 
flavor, its fragrance, and its 
unvarying excellence. 








a proper trial of Yale Mixture— 
will be mailed prepaid anywhere 
for 25 cts. Send postage stamps. 


Marburg Bros., The American — Co., 
Successor, Baltimore, Md. 











A liberal sample— enough for 














A Rigid Examination 
Reveals No Defects 


No Better Bicycle can be Made 


Sterling Bicycles are “Built like a 
_ AMERICA’S Watch,”’ and the greatest care is 
REPRESENTATIVE : ’ 
Bi " exercised to have material, work- 
Icyc e manship and equipment the best 


cry obtainable. 
Offers in exchange for your ¢ 


money a certain return ‘99 Chain Models, $50.00 
of pleasure and __ health. ‘99 Chainless Models, $75.00 
The Characteristics are : Tandem, Double Diamond, $75.00 


CRACE Convertible, $85.00 
Send for Catalogue giving details of STER- 
ar oe L " TY LING EQUIPMENT for 1899. 
And 
THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO. by mal. posh of Biedig: Ploving Coste. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. beautifully designed—so cent value. 


New YORK BROOKLYN PARIS 
Boston NEWARK HAMBURG 


CHICAGO LONDON AMSTERDAM 
and represented in the Principal Cities in the United States. Sterling Cycle Works, Kenosha, Wis. 


ART CATALOGUE FREE 
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“There.is no Kodak 


but the 


Eastman Kodak.” 





Kodax 


in your 
Pocket. 


By the 
KODAK 
system 


Pocket 
Photography 


becomes simple and practical. The Kodak 
system Goes away with heavy, fragile, glass 
plates amd cumbersome plate ‘holders, 
using non-breakabie film cartridges which 
weigh but ounces where plates weigh 
pounds. Kodaks can be loaded and 
unioaded in hroad daylight. 


KODAKS $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK ‘CO. 


Cataiegues fre Rechester, N.Y. 


erin deaxree 





























Kelly-Springheld Tire 
The only successtul Rubber Tire in the 
world. ‘The one that has stood the test of 


time. The genuine has “Radber Titre 


Wheel Co.” moulded in the rubber. 


Ali good carriage manufacturers and dealers handle them, 
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“There is no Kodak 
but the 


Eastman Kodak.” 


By the 
KODAK 
system 


Pocket 
Photography 


becomes simple and practical. The Kodak 
system Goes away with heavy, fragile, glass 
plates and cumbersome plate holders, 
using non-breakable film cartridges which 
weigh but ounces where plates weigh 
pounds. Kodaks can be loaded and 
unloaded in hroad daylight. 


KODAKS $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogues free Rochester, oe 
at the dealers or by maiz. 





Put a 
Kodak 
in your 
Pocket. 
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Kelly-Springfield Tire 


The only successful Rubber Tire in the 
world. ‘The one that has stood the test of 
time. The genuine has “Rubber Tire 
Wheel Co.” moulded in the rubber. 


All good carriage manufacturers and dealers handle them. 
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Pocos ARE PERFECT AND 


TAKE BVSAT=EINe F 3a & OREHAND 1s sel 
=¥I FOREAPMED: 


7 


xING . . 
A Revolver 

is for one of two things—pleasy 

Le } or business. You wantcne, and 

ke 


want one that is perfect in m \- 
” ism, true shooting, ezsily kept in 
HAND CAMERAS. X s order, and beautifully finished. 
Compact—Elegant in Design, and Equipped ; The Forehand Perfection Revoler, 
‘ : selling for $4.00, has all thes 
with every known Appliance. qualities and more. Accidental dis 
| enero is impossible. They y 3 
e SPECL , > > SEPT. 5 | as fine «n arm as any made. 
Especially adapted for those desiring the most vany hacaouehd re 
Perfect Camera Made. one, if only for the sense of protec- 
tion which its possession gives 


a 
Rochester Camere & Supply (0, 4 eeeenee SS 


mey other — of revolvers and guns 
j ropa postal for it. 

Write for Cata- 70 Caledonia Ave., FOR 

logue giving fc full 


A FOREHAND ARMS CoO,, 
| Description. ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. $4.00. Worcester, Mass., U.S. A, 























Free Trip to Paris Exposition, 1900 


First Prize for 12 Best Negatives made with the 


RAY CAMERA 


Second Prize, $100.00 in Gold 
and 12 Other Prizes 
Circulars at Agencies, or sent by mail, giving full 
information and list of prizes. Catalogue FREE. 


RAY CAMERA CcOo., Cascade Mebercoon A Co.) 
217 Centre Street, Rochester, ‘N.Y. 


[THE WHEEL FOR A WOMAN. 


We have been working toward an ideal bicycle for ladies’ riding for a 
good mary years. It seemed to us worth all the effort we could put 
it, and in pli acing on the market for the season of ’99 our Ladies’ 


h . 

Chainless Crescent, Model 18, 
we believe we are offering the best and most beautiful Lady’s Bic 
ever built. We don’t believe we can improve on it next year or the 
after, and we are striving to improve our wheels all the time, too. 


Send for a Catalogue, No. 16, telling all about our Ladies 
Crescents ; also about ‘‘ The Care of the Wheel. 


BICYCLES Adults’ Chain Models, $35 ; Bevel Gear Chainless Modes, $60. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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By our system of 
payments, every fam- 
ily in moderate cir- 
cumstances can vwn 
afine piano. We take 
old instruments in ex- 
change, and deliver 

& thepianoinyourhouse 
: free of expense 

Write for catalogue 

and full explanations 
*  Youcandeal with us 

at a distant point the 

same as in Boston 


Vose & Sons Piano Co 
174 Tremont St. Bostow, Mass. 














NABE 


EU GEN D’ ALBERT: : From fullest conviction I declare them 


to be the best Instruments of America 


DR. HANS VON BULOW: 
1 merica 

ALFRED GRUNFELD: 

four Times. | 

P. TSCHAIKOVSKY: Combines with great Volume of Tone | 


re sympathetic and noble Tone Color and perfect action. 


I declare them the adsolutely best 


I consider them the dest /ustruments 


PRALTIMORE: 22 & 24 E. Baltimore St.; NEW YORK: 

< Fifth Ave.: WASHINGTON: 1422 Pennsylvania Ave., 
W.; CHICAGO: Lyon & Healy, Sole Agents, Wabash Ave. 
Adams St. 


H. D, LA COSTE 
Special Newspaper Representative 
38 Park Row, - - New York 


Representing DULUTH ( Minn.) HERALD 


PROF. |. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA CREAM 


For Beautif. ing, the Complexion, 
Removes !! Frockles, unburn, Fimples, Liver 
Moles and other imperfections. Not covering but remoe- 
ing all blemishes and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion Nbaid on receipt of Be. U gh ayy eee wound 
t tpaid receipt o 

Mi ALNI VINA, Ic ICHTE Hyot ‘SOAP Prof.|. Hubert 

Leone + Ca TOLEDO, O. 
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Rapid Action 
Magazine Camera 


Loads 12 plates. § 

Takes 12 pictures 

without opening 

the box. welve 

in ten seconds if 

you’re ina hurry. 

s fitted with New 

Adlake Metal 

Shutter with four 

stops; the only 

shutter ever made 

for fixed focus 

camera not affect- 

ed by warping or 

shrinking of shut- 

ter board. The Exposure Register has selt-locking 

Exposure Lever preventing more than one plate leav- 

ing the magazine at a time. The best single ach- 

romatic lens—removable lens holder. The Kepeater 
is perfect in plan and action. 


Adlake Repeater, $5 50 


3%x%4%, 


Adlake Repeater, $8.00 


4x5, 
Adlake Regular, 3% x 4%, $6.50 


With 12 Single Metal Plate Holders—Light tight— 
ust proof. 
Adlake Regular, with 12 Single Metal Plate $10 00 
. 


Holders, 4x5, 
Adlake Special, with 12 Single Aluminum 
Plate Holders, 4x5, $12.00 


New Adlake Metal Shutter. Portrait attachment, 
Device for making panoramic pictures FREE with all 
Adlakes. New Multi apes Attachment for taking 2 to 

4 pictures of same object in different positions on 


I Soe late, $1.00 extra, New 1899 Adlake Booklet 


Mounted photo 5 cents stamps. 
New Devices on all 1899 Adlake Cameras. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO., 
110 Ontario Street, Chicago. 


Makers of Adlake Bicycles, X-Rays Cycle Oil Lamps, 
Adlake Acetylene Cycle Lamps. 


Adlake 
Regular 


l2 Light-tight 
Plate Holders 
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GOING ABROAD ? 


The pleasure and benefit of any journey 
by land or sea, of games, races, hunts, 
regattas, is enhanced by the use of a 
good glass. Of all Field, Marine, or 
Opera Glasses ever made, the 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 


STEREO 2 


are by far the best. Greater Field, 
Power, Range, and Stereoscopic effect. 
Lighter, Smaller, more Convenient. 


Booklet FREE 
Photographic Catalogue on request 
MANUFACTURERS : 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
ite 


N. Y. Office: 
26th St. & Broadway 
CHICAGO: 
State &Washington Sts. 


BOSTON: 
OLD STYLE BAUSCH & LOMB-ZEISS STEREO BINOCULARS 325 Washington St 

















a ae We Are Here to Wil 


aaa Good goods, 

205 | 20 Been brices 

CENTURY : CENTURY = good material, 

nf Fay good workman- 

oa a ship. Every- 

S=4 tee thing in a first- 

/ class carriage 

| will be found in 
| the vehicles constructed by the 





OIL, faire j 
HEADLIGHT Po ae 
atalogue Free. | HEADLIGHT 
Use 1899 20th Century for bleycling Waterloo Wagon Co., Ltd., Waterloo, N. Y. 
Model. Mf. and driving. } 
17 Warren St N. Y. 4 Our circular for the asking. 




















FOR FILMS OR PLATES... . 
1809 MODEL. Wh Be"coxbep IN. DAVLiGiT. 
# PRACTICABLE, COMPACT, PORTABLE 
FOR FILMS ONLY. FOR BOTH FILMS AND PLATES. 
St <3 344 Bucke 86.00 344 x 314 Spe awe Buckeye, wit he one holder, - - £9.00 
Buc meve * 1899 Model, 8.00 4 x 5 Buckey - - - 16.00 
4x 5 Special Ducheve, with one  hok der, : : - 16,00 
«We recommend the NEW AMERICAN *ILMS for Hand-Camera Work... 
PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ALL, an elementary text-book. Price, paper, 25¢.; postage, Se. ~ 


CATALOGUE of all kinds of cameras and all requisites for photography mailed on application, FREE. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., i3h7%0' 2 Randotph St., Chicago, i. 


ESTABLISHED 1842. 
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Improved Magazine Cyclone Cameras 


1899 Model, Make Amateur 


Photography 
Easy and are 
the Best. 


Aluminum Plateholders, 


Exposed Plates are removed 
without disturbing Unexposed. 

Detachable Bulb Release. 

Automatic Shutter. 

Automatic Register. 

Three Diaphragms. 

Finest Lens System known. 

All parts interchangeable. 

Lowest Price for best quality. 


Noe —For Pictures 314{x4%.. . $ 8.00 
—For Pictures 4 x5 ioe ine 10.00 


4 x 5 is the best ever put on the market for the money. It has not the conveniences 

nor improvements of our higher-priced cameras, but if $5.00 is your limit, do not 

uu > Camera ag of purchasing until you see what we have to give you. Sample picture mailed 
for 5 cents. Send for ’99 catalogue. 


All Live Dealers 133-137 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Sell them. Western Camera Mfg. Co. i 79 Nassau St., New York. 


ee a NS 








oe = D4: oe MAGEY”: 


the work *2e0ee | & desk (direct from the factory), freight prep aid, sent “On 


Approval,” to be returned at our expense i Fenn positively 
s the best roll top desk ever sold at retail at so low a price. 
This desk has raised panels, a closed back, one row of 


. oak-front file boxes, 6a/l-bearing casters, double deck top, 

“ = . solid brass trimmings,an abundance of drawers and pigeon 
holes. It is made of choice quarter-sawed oak, with a rich 

polish finish—dealers ask $35.00to$50.00 for a similar desk. 


(ARISTOTYPE) 


PAPER 


: 

| 

: 

| : - —_ iB H 
CONTAINS the gold and tones while — ~ a ; 
printing. No fading from exhausted ton- Wiha y 
ing solutions—none to bother with. Prints 5 
will never fade. 
| 


EVERY It gives the most-sought-for tones, en- 
SHEET bling the inexperienced amateur to rival 
GUARAN- the professional, and to defend on the 
TEED absolute permanence of his photographs. 


MATT (dull finish), or GLOSS, Same Price. No. 249. 
: - to all points east of the Mississippi and 
Sizes. Doz 4 Gross. % Gross. 1 Gross. We Prepay Freight noah oT South Carolina (poimts beyond 
3} Hitiave 15 d -75 $1.50 on an equal basis). 
1.80 » 
2.00 | 





Write for our complete catalogue. 


. 
5 
THE FRED MACEY CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. ¢ 
3.50 | Makers of Office and Library Furniture. : 
lf not found at your dealer's, address order with price to mL We make extensive lines 
etter Files and Card Indexes: ;,.;°. the 
AMERICAN SELF-TONING PAPER MFG. co. | | Meters at factory prices ¢ nd a 4 
Box 27, Newark, N. J. : 4 
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prices. Ask for complete catalogues. 
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THE MONROE 


Porcelain-Lined Refrigerators 


Each food compartment is white porcelain, moulded into one piece. The 
whiteness throws daylight into every corner, so you can see anything that is 
spilled. The glaze enables you to wipe it up with a cloth—about all the cleaning 
ever necessary. The only refrigerators that are absolutely odorless. Always 
healthful because never uncleanly. Durable, because the porcelain never breaks. 
Nothing can craze, crack, nor peel it. Economical because the whole con- 
struction is so skillful—the insulation so perfect—that they save their cost over 
and over in the ice that other refrigerators waste. The cost is more than of some 
kinds, but it goes into making them economical. We save you the dealer’s profit 
by selling direct, freight prepaid. We sell on approval, to be returned if unsatis- 
factory, for no one who could see one of these refrigerators would be content for 
a lifetime with the common kind. Our new catalogue, with pictures in colors, 
shows how dainty they are; write direct to us for it. 

These refrigerators are all sold, as they always have been, direct from our 
factory to the user. For convenience in showing, however, we have exhibits in 
the following cities:— 


Boston —Abram French Co., China, 89-93 4 yeni klin St.| Lovtsvitt& —McKnight, Sons & Co., Carpets, 225 4th Ave. 
New York—Siebrecht & Son, Florists, 409 Fifth Ave. TOLEDO —Daudt Glass & Crockery Co. , 236 Summit St. 
PHILADELPHIA—Tyndale & Mitchell Co. , China, 1217 | DETROIT —L. B. King & Co., China, 103 Woodward Ave. 
‘hestnut St. CHICAGO —Jacob Retterer, Stoves, 169 Lake St. 2d fiocr. 
Syracuse —F. M. Featherly, China, 209 W. Fayette St. | St. Lovis —R. B. Gray China Co., $12 N. Broadway. 
BurraLo —Wm. Scott, Florist, 546 Main | Kansas CITY sat M. James & Sons, China, 1020 Walnut St. 
PirrssurcH —W. P. Greer, China, 524 Wood St. OMAHA . H. Bliss, China, 1410 Farnam St. 
CrxcixnaTi—Koch & Braunstein, China, 22 E. 4th St. New ORLEANS— E: Offner, China, 908 Canal St. 


For Catalogue address MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO.., Box N, Lockland, Ohio, 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR Down 


wien fon GRA . (age MODEL 850. é. and we will send you this 
GENTS’ OR express 0 ee, 
you ever saw or 


subject to examinatio 
’ - - 850. 
LADIES ' , m heard of and you are convinced it it is worth $10.00 to 
, $15. 00 more than any wheel advertised by other 
houses up te $25.00 pay your express agent the 
balance, $14. @5 and express charges. 


— . 
Se a 

















= leer ran 


} 


18 COVERED BY A 
BINDING GUARANTEE, 
Frame is 22 or 24 inch, made from best seamless 
Lory finest two-piece Denton hanger, finest full 

oh on Mason arch crown, enameled black, 
nie hly nickel finished, Delhi 

ove turn handle bars, 

a GUARANTEED 

fine leather bag 

lete with ma “jece and repair outfit 
R TODAY. YOU CAN MAKE $50.00 

Sonne SELLING THESE WHEELS AT 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


i a 5 MEBUEK Sebo (inc.). Fulton, Desplaines and Wayman Streets, CHICACO, ILL. 


Oo the exact same lamp as is now being widely advertised as a premium with a bicycl 
1.0 REGULAR 68.50 PACETY LENE GAS LAMP, but we de not guarantee or recommend it. 


MRS. T. LYNCH 


J and 3 Union Square, New York 


: | DIAMOND... 
Baee onde are Pi, wt croreestmeer« Importer and Cutter 


worth $30. Seeing is believing 
DIAMONDS bought of us may be “Jewelry or thus you are bound 
returned, at full price paid, within ONE YEAR watches within 30 DAYS to be satisfied. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. GOODS SENT BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. MONEY BACK 
IF YOU MAIL IT AND ARE NOT SATISFIED. 


E. Howard, Waltham, and Elgin Watches ®iicsit‘iist pric 
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BUILT TO ORDER FOR D. C. ARNOLD, DAYTON, OHIO, 


for meats, milk, vegetables, wine, etc. Catalogues: 


BRANCH 
Chicage—182 W. Van Buren Street. 
Raltimore—11 W. Fayette Street. 
W ashington—1310 Penn. Ave 
Beston—sz Commercial Street. 
Philadel phia—227 Market Street. 


OFFICES: 
Detreit—7 and 9 Clifford Street. 
Cleveland—22; Sheriff Street. 
Cincinnati—229 Fourth Street, W 
St. Leouls—406 N. Fourth Street 
Indianapoli« 


ODE DOD BD OS FDO FE VOS £GSES 1SES FE GSOS NDS ES FE DE DOS 1 DOL 1 SOS 1 OOS 1 COOOL OCSE 


est. 


13 West Maryland St 


Disease Lurks in Zinc-Lined Refrigerators} 


The ordinary refrigerator is a foul affair, reek 
ing with odors, dampness, and the poisonous 
oxide from corroding zinc. This must affect 
milk and food. 


McCray Patent 


Porcelain Tile Lined 
Refrigerators 
Are Built to Order 


for Residences, Hotels, 
Hospitals, Sanitariums, etc. 














ICED FROM PORCH, 


The McCray Patent Sanitary System insures 
perfect circulation of pure, cold air in all depart- 
ments, absolutely dry and never sweats 
therefore perfectly hygienic. They are used 
in hundreds of the finest homes, public and 
private institutions. . Separate compartments 
No. 30 for hotels and public institutions; No. 35 for 


McCRAY 
Refrigerator and Cold Storage Co. 


65 Mill Street, 
Kendallville, Ind. 


private residences; No. 50 for groceries and meat-markets. 
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Bluine 


The Great Bleaching 
Bluing and Purifier & 


Most Extensively 
Advertised Bluing 
in the World 


*e 
It will not SETTLE. 
It will not STREAK nor 
INJURE the clothes. 
Cannot freeze nor be 
spilled. A 10-cent enve- 
lope package will 
blue & laundryof 
the average family 
for four months, 


Finest Laundry Bluing in the World 
Sold Everywhere, or sent by mail from 
factory for 10 cents in stamps or silver 


BLUINE COMPANY, - Concord Junction, Mass. 
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) 
“Frozen 
Dainties” 


Free 


A standard work on 

making frozen desserts 

—frozen creams, ices, 

sherbets, frozen fruits, 

etc. An illustrated ’ 

bound in cardboard. Wri 

ten by Mrs. Lincoln, author 

of the Boston Cook Book. It 

devotes a few pages to de- 

scribing the WHITE MoUN- 

TAIN FREEZER, 80 we send it 
Ask your free, postpaid 

dealer toshow Send your 

name for 





White 
Mountain 
Freezer Oo, 
Dept. J, 
Nashua, N. Hf, 
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Making Ice Cream in 3 Minutes is Easy 


and possible only with a 
Peerless Iceland Freezer. 


It makes Ice Cream and dozens 
of delicious frozen dainties 
—betler—easier —quicker —and 
cheaper than any you can buy 
because it is the simplest, and 
costs no more than a poor one. 
Write to-day for free booklet, 
““SEVEN REASONS Why.” 


ice Chipper Free. 


On request we will send youa 
coupon good for one Peerless 
Ice Chipper if you buy an Ice- 
land Freezer thissummer. This 
chipper is one solid piece of steel, 
chips ice properly, rapidly, and 
is the best tool made for that 
purpose. Price by mail to all 
others, 35 cents. 

If your dealer does not sell Iceland Freezers and 

Chippers and will not order them for you, send us 

his name and your order and we will have it filled. 
Booklet—“Ice Cream Secrets,’’ goes 

with each Freezer or mailed free. 
“ The First Minute.” Address Department F. DANA & CO., Makers, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
Nickel-plated Toy Freezer. Makes pint ice cream. $1.50 express paid east of Mississippi—west thereof, $2.00. 





The wheel and dasher aer- 
ates the freezing cream——one 
quart makes three pints. 


Lightning Freezer. 


A beautiful child's book HARPER’S CATALOCU E, 


EPARD’ ple . , 
in three colors free. Ad- , , A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, with port: 
dress North Bros. Mfg. Co., of authors, will be sent to any address free on rec« 
Philadelphia, Pa. of (postage) ten cents. 


BA KIN LC )/ » 


: the efficiency, the economy, t 
’*  ¢omfort, the cleanliness of the troit Jewel 
Gas Range are exemplified in a hundred different ways. Xe 
There is no time wasted in waiting for the oven to reat, no 
fuel wasted while the stove is cooling off. Th 


Detroit Jewel <~ 


Range 


| ismost economical because you burn seven times as much air 
| as you do gas; most convenient because the fire is always 
ready; most comfortable because it never overheats tue 
| house. Saves the most work because it makes no dirt. 
If you would know more about it, we'll send you a 
book containing a chapter of recipes free. 





DETROIT STOVE WORKS, Detroit, Mich. Chicago. Ill. 


ae eee _. 
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alike upon $56 paint and bad 





The sun is the most 
reliable test of paint pigment, paint 
proportion. White lead paint will not stand 
sunshine. It loses lustre, fades, and chalks. You 
can’t stop the sun from shining, but you can get 


It stands the sun test, stands every test. It 
takes hold of the «wvcood—becomes part of it. 
The correct proportions and pigments were 
discovered by Patton long ago, and are now the 
recognized standards of honest paint making. 
Made in both paste and liquid form. If you want the ready- 
for-use pai sk for the House Painting Model. \f you want 
a paint in paste form ask for Master Painters Tinting 
Card, Either one, with a copy of our s-year guarantee, 
ree. Liberal terms and exclusive agency to dealers. 


JAMES E. PATTON COMPANY, 
219 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ENNEN’ 1G boRateD 











Positive 
i Relief for PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, and 

SUNBURN, and all af- 
flictions of the skin. “A little higher 
in price, perhaps, than worthless sub- 
stitutes, but a reason for it.” Removes 
all odor of perspiration. Delightful 
after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 


Geamans Namen Con Newt 1$ THE Daimler Motor 


©¢ BATH CABINET. HAS A DOOR Has proven to be superior to any 
and all the latest improvements. A other power now on the world’s 


home treatment that wil! cure la grippe, a 
rheumatism, all blood, skin and kidney market for yachts and launches. 
troubles ; reduces superfluous flesh. * gig me Ris 
Price $5; Face steamer $1.50 extra. Folds It is not cheap, but it is the best; it is not 
neatly in small space. Free descriptive » hich-nric shine t 7 , 
bash asd thettiiaaiinda, Senebal tees: the only high-priced machine, but it is the only 
ments to salesmen. MOLLENKOPP & high-grade machine of its kind. 

M’CREERY, 106 Summitt St., Toledo, O. This is strong language, but the testimonials 


received from hundreds of users of Daimler 


WITH EquiIP. @ Motors justify us in making such a claim. 
YOUR PED Motors made in sizes from 1 to 35 actual H.P. 
Withouttie of B os Wood and Metal Working Boats built in all sizes and styles, from a 


a PO 7 16-ft. tender to a 125-ft. yacht. 
Machinery ge rene —_ apt ocgerntetly com — + . For Catalogue address 


, both 3 cS 
cote ace DAIMLER MANUFACTURING GOMPARY, 
Bend ‘top catalogue. “Ada Sines 00.. £ 939 Steinway Ave., Long Island City; 
595 Ruby St.. Rockford. ll . or Downtown Office : 
I ARPER’S PORTRAIT CATALOGUE, a descriptive list of over 3000 vol- 169-171 Broadway, New York City. 


umes, will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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Like Watercolored Houses 


look those that are stained with 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


soft and exquisite are the coloring effects. They sink into 
the wood and give a depth and richness of color impossible 
in paints, while they wear as well as the best paints, cost only 
half as much, and preserve the shingles, which paint does 


not do. 
“ Wood treate 


rot or other ce 


d with Creosote is not subject to dry 
ay m ry 


Send for samples on wood and litho-watercolor s 


Agents at all Central Points. 





SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
73 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
Also, Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt, for Building Warm Houses 


ketches. 


GUY KING, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA 








Don’t imagine that 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


are all alike. 
Some never look well. . Some look 
wel! at first but soon give out be- | 
cause not honestly made. 


look well at first and continue 1 : 


Bey 
| 


look well because they are honest- 
ly made. We guarantee our floors 
against all defects that may ever 
arise from faulty m 
manship, and our guarantee is good. 
We can satisfy you on this point. 
We could not afford to do this un- 
less we did our work well. 
we ask is that the floors have 
reasonable care. We furnish wax 


and brushes for keeping floors in | 


order. We will tell you all about 


these things if you will write us. | 


Catalogue free. 
WOOD-MOSAIC C0., Rochester, N.Y. | 


Quite the contrary. | 


Others | 


material or work- | 


All| 





CANTON 


LAWN TRIMMER | 


Unexcelled for trimming edges of ¢ 
lawn, small vines or fruits. Any 
place inaccessible with the lawn 
fy mower can be trimmedevenlyand y, 
easily with this practical imple- 5 
ment. No more backache, no more 
ragged lawns. Price, $1.50. If § 
your hardware store does not 5 
keep it, sent upon receipt of . 
price. Descriptive circu- 
lar free. : 
CANTON LAWN TRIMMER CO. 
Century Bullding, 
Cleveland, 0. 


or 
00D2 METAL Workers 
without steam power can savo 
time and money by using our 
* Foot and Hand Power Machinery 
Send for Catalogues— 
A—Wood-working Machinery 
B—Lathes, etc. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
672 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y 
Before accepting your specifications for 
heating, insist that 
JENKINS BROS.’ STEAM AND JENKINS’ 
AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 
shall be nsed. 
mark, and warranted absolutely tight. 
me for catalogue. 
JENKINS BROS., 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicagu. 








They are stamped with Trade- 


Send 


| 





FOR SALE BY 


wT the a ae. RIP AMP» 


_SERRV BROTHERS, Limite, 


tot 


Be 


rn > 
FACTORY AND MA 


ALL RESPONSIBLE DEALERS 


N PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


ET AN wr 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS, 


6&2 


NF 


IN OFFICE, 


rth St vie). ree 


DETROIT 
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IT COSTS !*.28 much to apply a poor Stain 


as it does a good one. The cost of 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 


English Shingle Stains 


is a small item in the expense of building a house, 
but a tremendous factor in the result. Send for 
sample boards and color plates to 


DEXTER BROTH 
The lk 


H. M. HOOKER CoO., 5 
W.S. HUESTON, 108 


Cal 

he . MATT ce leveland, Ohio 
CURTIS & BARTLETT, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
HENRY PASTON CLARK, ARCHITECT, BOSTON. HENRY SEM & ¢ .. om ode Md. : 
GERALD LOMER, Montreal, Can, 


ee SESS ESSE SE SEE SIES ELE SE EES S| 


x 4 ppt eae 
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PRCCCCVSESESESEESCUY | 


The Luxury 


’ 


we See ERS ES SESS 


of Bathing 


is marred by hot water dis- ° 
Colored from the galvanized $ 
iron kitchen boiler, which 
rusts inside and affords a lodg- $ 
ing place for dirt. The smooth Ps 
tin lining of the BROWN 
BROTHERS’ SEAMLESS 4 
COPPER HOUSE-RANGE 
BOILER never rusts; you : 
always get é 
4 


CRESEESSESIOSESESSSO SR SSIS ESESESE SETS eee eS 


CLEAN HOT WATER 


NO SEAMS 
NO RIVETS 
NO LEAKS 
Spiral rib guarantees ag 
collapse. 
Boiler Booklet for the A 


RANDOLPH & 


Box 28, Waterbur 


more tha 
ances in 
tain. | 


Ride 


certz 


gre: 
neag 


22 Cortlandt St., N 
239 & 241 Franklin 
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Blind Down, Slats Closed. Blind Pulled Up. Outside View. 


Blind and Awning Combined. Best style « 
Wilson’ $ Dew Outside Venetian introduced, Can be extended as an awn 
Slats open and close. Admits air, excludes 
Blind pulls up and sides fold in compactly. Bronze Metal Tapes and Cords. Non-corrosive. Everlast 
Wilson's Blinds have been furnished to the houses of Charles Lanier, Esq.; Wm. Rockefeller, Esq. ; 
Anson Phelps Stdkes, Esq.; J. P. Morgan, Esq.; Morris HK. Jesup, Esq. , : and many others. 


Jas. Godfrey Wilson, 74 West 23d St., New York.“ '%. 


ALSO ROLLING PARTITIONS FOR CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS J R AND FIRE PROOF ROLLING STEEL SHUTTERS FOR DWELLINGS, OF} 
BUILDINGS, AND WAREHOUSES; VENRTIAN BLINDS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION ; WIRE WINDOW SCREENS; HYGIENIC WARDROBES ; 


pn’s Piazza Blinds. Wire Window Screen. 


| Sweet 


are the perfumes of a 
home kept clean. 
Varnish attracts dirt 
and holds finger- 
ks. House-clean- 
is made easy with 


art’s”’ 
abinale, 


varnish, and removes ever) 
p finest cabinet or piano loo! 
Contains no ammonia 
an, fresh fragrance in t 
twelve years in off 
teed harmiess, and 
all money refund 
to clean and polis! 
rooms sent prepaid 
$1.00. 


Dalding, Ot. LOUIS, Mo, 
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HEATERS 


HOT WATER AND STEAM 


UYING cattle and hogs by the pound—is 
reasonable. 
But to buy a race-horse by the pound—you 
can’t imagine it ! 
So with heating apparatus 
It’s the mechanical excellence, the evidences 
of skill that count. 

Our ** Bright Idea’’ Safety Water Tube 
Heaters for larger heating systems, either Hot 
Water or Steam, claim your favorable considera- 
tion—not by their girth or ‘‘ heft,” but because 
of their superior Power, Economy, Safety, 
and Durability. 


They have an enormous heating surface exposed to the 
direct rays of the fire, providing immense heating capacity 
from amazingly little fuel—and almost any kind of fuel 
may be used. 

The castings are small, giving ample allowance for con 
traction and expansion, thus preventing leakage, while the 

Our “Dorte” and * Safety Tube ” gives the absolute protection the name implies. 
4400 Series” Heaters give Neither steel nor wrought iron, which quickly rust, nor any gaskets are 
thorough and reliable satisfae- used in their construction. Theirlasting qualities are positively unequalled. 
tion for smaller work. 
Write for handsome illustrated book entitled ‘How Best te Heat Our Homes.” 


GURNEY HEATER MFG. CO. resis Sit Aven con taih St New York City. 


Representatives : GU DRNEY | Fou NDRY COMPANY, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, {1 S, 11 Queen St.. London, E. €. 


$1000 CHALLENGE ACCEPTED. 


An imitator of the Ralston New-Process Still and an infringer of our 
patents advertises “Double Capacity of Other Makes,” “Only Still Rec 
ognized by the U, S. Government,” “ Philippine Expedition Fully 
Equipped,” etc. We hereby agree to pay $1000 in lawful money of the 
United States to any charitable instituton if these claims can be proven. 


$1000 CHALLENCE ACCEPTED. 


The same imitator seeks to mislead the public by advertising a $1000 

challenge as to working capacity of their Still with ours. We accepted 

the challenge and there the matter rests. Any responsible person can have 

a Ralston New-Process Still on approval. After a week’s trial, if it does not 

produce more water, better aerated water, and more palatable water than the 

clumsy imitation above referred to, one-third larger in size, and if it is not 

better made and more convenient to operate, return it to us at our expense 

and receive your money back. The Ralston New- Process Still is 
OFFICIALLY ENDORSED BY THE RALSTON HEALTH CLUB OF AMERICA. RECEIVED THE GOLD MEDAL 
AND HIGHEST AWARD AT OMAHA EXPOSITION. OVER 1000 TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED, AND NEARLY 
100 FROM PEOPLE WHO HAVE USED, THE IMITATIONS REFERRED TO, DISCARDED THEM, AND PUR- 
CHASED OURS. 

Send at once for interesting printed matter and Booklet No. 5. 








THE A. R. BAILEY MFG. CO., 54 Maiden Lane, New York, 


DO YOU INTEND TO BUILD Do you want something different from the commonplace Let us plan your Lonsn. See our plans. Our 
publications are interesting, original, new, valuable, and worth many times their cost to home builders. 

Colonial Houses—1899 Edition—contains perspectives, floor plans, descriptions of exterior, interior, and methods of finish, estimates of cost. Designs are unlike 

any others published. Gives list of many of best people in America for whom we have planned houses. If you want something different from your neighbors, and 

with all the conveniences and comfort possible to > last year of the centary, send for it! To save money on the plans of anything as important and permanent as 

a home is the most futile of all economies. Our books are highe r priced than any others offered. 

; solonial Houses, 1899 Edition, by mail....$2.00 Sensible Low cost Houses, designs between 
Colonial Houses, 1898 Edition, by mail.... 2.00 $2000 and $4500 .... $1.00 


Address CHILD. & DE GOLL, Architects, 62 New Street, New York. 
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PETER COOPER’S | 


CLARIFIED 


GELATINE 


For Wine Jellies, Blanc Mange, Charlotte Russe. 


Our Pulverized Gelatine is the most convenient for family. use, as it requires much 
less time to dissolve. 


FOR SALE BY ALL CROCERS. a 


| oS ESLER SELL SS SSS 
Peter Moller’s 


my i) 
‘ 
i\ 
s 4 

Cod Liver Oil. 
This Oil is prepared by an improved pro- 


Car. 
Free. 












cess, which is the result of years of scien- 






tific investigation, and may be confidently 
relied upon as being sound, tasteless, odor- 
less and 


s 
—_ i; 
7 . 
—* ~— 
- 
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OF ABSOLUTE P f 
URITY. dy 

° os ‘ 

- i Protose is the latest addition to food f- 

Moller’s Oil always gives satisfactory re- + science. <A vegetable meat containing 25 + 
sults bec: f ee fi ha Te | N per cent. more food value, and Io per cent NT) 
sults because of its perfect digestibility bf more fat-making properties than beef o1 \ 
and the fact that it may be continuously in mutton, with a taste that can hardly | \/ 
administered with- Nn distinguished from meat. The result of \/ 

; : A exhaustive experiments by food experts. !» 

out causing gastric in A palate-pleasing, nutritious delicacy. (J 

disturbance NY For six cents (to pay postage, and name + 

v of dealer who does not sell Sanitas N v 

In flat, oval bottles, | NY Foods) we will send free a sample can and 4 

bearing date in Ser- id booklet telling how to prepare 60 delicior Ny 

Jorated letters. Ask v, dainties from Sanitas Nut Foods, th ‘ 

Jor Moller’s Pure Oil. 4 original nut foods prepared in a scientific 4} 

For sale at all proper- “I and digestible form. y 

ly stocked drug stores ia ¥ 

ier iJ SANITAS NUT FOOD CO i! 

4 ” Vv 

Schieffelin & Co. New York. | ii 74 Washington St., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. \/ 
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MEDI-CONES 


This is of interest to 


9 Million People 


in this country alone, as distinguished doctors state that 
out of every three adults suffers from Hemorrhoids (pile 


some form. We will senda 
16 West 28d Street. 


New York: j 166 Broadway. FREE SAMPLE BOX 


Breokiyn: 504 Fulton Street. 
Boston: 169 Tremont Street. 











containing three Medi-Cones, with circular explaining 


symptoms of Hemorrhoids, etc. Medi-Cones are a new 4 
— valuable discovery. Price per box of one doz., postpaid, 50¢-. 














IS CURABLE Immediate Relief Cuaranteed 
Write for Free Beek eo — 
of home treatment. No or money will be refunded. Absolutely harmless. 1! 
penser chgste: | wrappers. = ADIRONDACK PHARMACAL CO. 
A. L. MASON MEDICAL CO., 121 W. 42d St., New York. SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
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The best of wives and children,. the best. 
bread and the best butter, is a trinity 
that the most skeptical man believes 


hy : ba Clover Hill E Butter| 


‘a ~ On your ta 
itt ee oi oo oR - ONE oi EK oN ax aax BEN S| 


"ie eae FREE 
Is good 

Has the delicious and ap- A TEN CEXT COUPON 
petizing FLAVOR of the clo- good in part payment for 
ver fields. Uniformly fresh, “Clover Hil” Butter, sent 
wholesome, pure. t up in free if you will send us your 
dainty one-pound packages grocer's name and that of 
and sold by the best pur- two other good grocers in 
veyors everywhere. your vicinity. 


























Beautifully Illustrated Booklet, ““Mrs. Roberts’ Conversion,” sent free on request. 


FOX RIVER BUTTERCOMPANY Aurora III's. 
v THE LARGEST PRODUCERS OF PURE BUTTER!NTHE WORLD. ~ 
eX ORR CR oh EK ct 8 /EN = ENEK tXEK XN ne 


AeveNnaaNnauend 
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Cooking Utensils 


Ifs apn rp with 
this trade-mark, 


hed a chemist’s a guaranteeing that it 
i from eneibis atte eal lead, or any other poisonous ingredient. 
Sold by all reputable 


dealers everpuhere, LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. 60. ., New York, Chicago, Boston. «2. ie kice 
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Selected large Queen Olives.stuffed with mild sweet peppers 


Pim- avs Scecis treated,wholesome.delicious, appetizing,an Ideal table relish. 
Are made of large manzanilla olives, prepared exactly as Pim Olas 
HabyPim-Ofas differing only fn flavor which ome p arses teatn prefer. ~ 
White Label Oycen Ofiv Only the finest hand selected fruit ‘used directly 
Q5 imported. prepared and packed with the qreatest care 

FORK GIVEN WITH EACH BOTTLE. SAMPLE BOTTLE WILL BE MAILED ANYWHERE ON RECEIPT OF [5 CENTS 


Vicefle Ofiv Oif tee venegares 5 from selec Sound olives, Absolutely pureunadulterated 
e having a unique and delicious flavor, peculiar to itself.and superior to any other o:| 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS, 


Seville Packing Company, New Vorf. 











EXCLUSIVISTS IN OLIVES AND OLIVE PRODUCTS. 


® One Reason 


that so many men are now smoking 


America’s 
Leading 
Champagne | 


Little Cigars 


AMERICAN PEOPLE 


“SPECIAL DRY,” a pure dry 

wine with perfect sparkle, fer- 
mented in the bottle and pleas- 
ing to the majority of tastes. 


common sense—through his pocket! 


They are little cigars 








VAN BIBBER 


is, that they are the most satisfactory short smoke 
for all times and all places. For this reason they 
are economical and appeal to every smoker’s 


**BRUT,”’ as dry as can 
be made under the French 
process, purity itself, with 
delicate bouquet and flavor, 
is highly recommended by 
our prominent physicians as 
a tonic to convalescents. 


“GOLD SEAL” is served 
at all first-class ho: 4s, cafés, 
and clubs at half the price of 
the imported. Call for it. 


For sale by all leading 
grocers and wine - mer- 
chants. Send for booklet 
illustrating process of 
manufacture. 








made with all the expert care and of the very high- 
est — of imported whole leaf tobacco that is 
used for the most expensive cigars. 


Try one bundle of 10 


You will find many uSes for them when you know 
them. At all dealers—or trial package of 10 will 
be sent by return mail in souvenir pocket pouch 
on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 

A Solid Silver curved box worth $15.00 made to 

hold 10 Van Bibber Little Cigars given FREE! 

Write for fac-simile booklet of all particulars. 

H. Ellis & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The American Tobacco Co., Successor. 
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Sas te wea Mi A) a i ed 
a “a f Aare of ‘4 o aaa iat i ot. ov of o/ 
“T hope'l have not kept you waiting. As I forgot the butter, 1 was bound to get something to take its place, 
| and DURKEE’S SALAD DRESSING is even better for sandwiches, and will make us a salad as well.” 


Send for FREE booklet on “ Salads ; How to Make and Dress Them,” containing many valuable 








and novel recipes for Salads, Sandwiches, Sauces, Luncheon Dishes, etc. Sample bottle, 10 cents. 


Address E, R. DURKEE & CO., 536 Washington Street, New York City. 


T 44444444444 > 42 l 


The Purity 





that begets both health and sat- 
isfaction is always present in 


GREAT 
WESTExN 




















ke 
ey 
r’s 
gh- —an American wine @| «ayes ice.” ‘‘Needs no weekly scalding.” 
t 1s for Americans, at less cost 7 eM. 
than imported, possessed of ‘‘No contamination.” Mrs. Rorer says she 
merit that warrants a trial has used 
Jand a comparison with the © | 
10W more costly foreign wines. Th O d | 
will T ACy Pein .QGrQx 
uch 4 The present vintage is winning new @ O r @ S S 
$ 2 aad pregangedatatady | for three years with the utmost satisfaction 
| for J 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 








Sole Makers, RHEIMS, N.Y. 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
Champagne 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 


jH,. B. Kirk & Co., New York, N. Y. | 
Sold by | 5; 5. Pierce Co., Boston. $ 


ee ee 
8 3 


You can use one too, if you will. Write today 
for booklet P, and address of nearest dealer. 


THE KEYSER MFG. CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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ELIGHTFUL —— 


LIQUID [AXATIVE 


ECTS 
eENEFICIAL EFF 
TO GET Abe ea THE GENUINE. 


ANOFACT Rag 
¥CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP (0. 
Xx ror TS. SrRuP Oi KY 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. NEW YORK.N 
PRICE, SOSPER BOTTLE LONDON, ENG 


CASTORIA — Cannot Be 


For Infants and Children. Stronger than 
Your Stomach. 


People will overload by eating 
enormous quantities of food 


The Result is Indigestion 


with a vile, wretched feeling 
that only a dyspeptic can de- 
scribe. 


A Positive Cure 


U S 
























that touches the spot and quick- 
ly relieves is 


JOHNSON’S 
DIGESTIVE TABLETS 


IN BLUE BOTTLES, AT DRUGGISTS 


) "You Have 
Always Bought 


‘In Use For Over 30 Years. 


THE CENTAUR COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Uric Acid or Gout Poison 


The Source of Unnumbered Woes. 


UFFALOWatA 


ATER 


A Sovereign Remedy 
and Preventive. 


It goes by Special Order of 
Eminent Physicians to Paris, 
France, for 


URIC ACID DIATHESIS. 












Registered by 
U. S. Patent Office. 


Dr. Thomas H. Buckler, ¢/ 7275 (/er 
merly of Baltimore), suggester of Lithia as a 
Solvent for Uric Acid, says : 

‘*T have fre- 

quently used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 

with good results in Uric Acid Diathesis, Rheu- 

matism, and Gout, and with this object I have 
ordered it to Europe from Baltimore. Lithia is in 
no form so valuable as where it exists in the 


forminwhich 
it is found inBUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
Cc. Halstead Boyland, A.M., M.D., 
Doctor of Medicine of the Faculty of Paris, says: 
In Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, 
Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, and all diseases 


of Uric Acid Diathesis, the best results which 
I have obtained from any remedy have 


fan BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


from 
Send me by early steamer six cases of the water of Spring No. 2, to 15 Rue Vernet, 
Paris, France. 


Excess of Uric Acid in the blood makes Uric Acid Poison. Uric Acid Poison makes Gout, 
Rheumatism, Stone in the Kidney or Bladder, Bright’s Disease of the Kidney, Neuralgic 
affections, Mental Depression, Nervous Irritability, Nervous Exhaustion, Nervous Headache, 
Nervous Asthma, Eczema, Dyspepsia, and undefinable ills without end, and especially in Bright’s 
Disease of the Kidneys and in Women under certain conditions causes Uremic Poison, 


Coma, Convulsions, and death. 
The marvel- as a SOLVENT and ELIMINATOR of Uric 


us power of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Acid and its salts from the system, and as both 


. Remepy for and Preventive of these and all other conditions caused by or associated with 
Uric Acid Poison is emphatically attested by an army of physicians. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR,BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS,VIRCINIA 
95 7 
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Delicate Children 


Children may not always gain in weight rapidly, but they 
should certainly gain steadily. If they do not, something is wrong. 

How is it with your child? Is there a steady advance all 
along the line? Are the muscles firm, the nerves strong? Is the 
blood red, the digestion good? If not, something is wrong. 

L. Emmett Holt, A.M., M.D., Professor of Diseases of 
Children in the New York Polyclinic, in his work on Diseases 
of Children, says: 

““Cod-liver oil stands at the head of the list of tonics for 
young children. It is also of very great use in anemia, and for 
a large number of children who are extremely delicate.” 

Scott’s Emulsion is the purest cod-liver oil, partly digested, 
and made free from all disagreeable odor and taste. It also con- 
tains the hypophosphites, the best of all nerve tonics. All pale, 
thin, and delicate infants and young children need it. It will 
quickly bring prosperity to them. 


soc. and $1.00; all Druggists. SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 








Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILL- 
IONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES THE CHILD,SOFTENS THE GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the BEST REMEDY FOR DIARRHEA. Sold 
by druggists in every part of the world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle 














| DR. =x. SAN CHH’sS Ox DONOR “Trot omy” ! 


CAUSES STIMULATES 
SOUND SLEEP 


“ME MIND 
A 

GIVES GOOD 

APPETITE 


ee 
INCREASES 
And cures Nervous Prostration, Insomnia, Rhea- 


VITALITY 
matism, Seiatiea La Gri Pneumonia, 
Billousness, achuna Bright's = family in good health, an oe last : 


sense : lifetime if taken care of. A 1 

Ww = 

pry oe aa forme on mia OXYDONOR APPLIED of Directions with each hha tong 
cNANT THOS. I. MADGE.—" New York, Jon 10, 1899.—DR. H. SANCHE & CO.,—Dear sirs,—I have used your Oxydonor for 

six Si dots on. I was a great sufferer with I ism for more than ten years. Iam now awell man. In the late = 

with Spain I served in the U. S. Navy asa Lientenant, pment for over five months, active service. I was not sick one day. . If I felt a little 

sick I used my eg, and was soon well and strong. 1 also used the Oxydonor on others on board a they found the same Moneicl al 

results. war truly OMAS I. MADGE, Late Lieutenant Commanding U.S. Navy, San Pedro St., bet. eyler and Lad Sts., Havana, Cu’ ra. 

t= REFUSE TMITATIONS. Get only the Genuine, plainly stamped wit ‘the aame of the Inventor and Discove “ Dr. H. Sanche.’ 


Desc ore” rho and prices sent upon request. Dr. H. SANCHE & COM PANY, 


1 Fifth State Street (Masonic T Chicago, Ill. 
$f vith Bbw 2b Bf Yk ‘one Canadian Office: anes Rt. Catherine Str Street, pw a Canada. 
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One Oxydonor will keep an entire 


Registered Nov. 24, 1896. 
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when the head is hot and itches. 


ates 





BALDNESS 


is an artificial condition, induced chiefly by 
wearing head coverings, thus heating it and ex- 
cluding the air. Who ever saw a bald savage? 


Coke Dandruff Cure 





| 


cleansing and cooling preparation, very grateful | 


It soothes and invigor- 


the scalp and permanently eradicates dandruff. 


* Coke Dandruff Cure ’ is guaranteed to cure 
or money refunded. One dollar a bottle 
at druggists’ or by express. Booklet free. 


A.R. —— CO., 13 L La Salle St., > St., Chicago. 
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For the Complexion 


To purify and beautify the skin Pi prevent pimples, 


blotches, blackheads, redness, 
roughness, yellow, oily, mothy 
skin, chapping, tan, sunburn, and 
many other forms of skin blem- 
ishes, no other skin or complexion 
soap is for a moment to be com- 
pared with CuTicura Soap, be- 
cause no other soap reaches the 
cause, viz., the clogged, irritated, 
or inflamed condition of the PoRES. 


For Hair and Scalp 


SHAMPOO with CUTICURA Soap, rinse with warm water, 


dry,.and apply a light dressing of 
CUTICURA, purest of emollients, 
gently rubbed into the scalp. 
This simple, refreshing, and 
inexpensive treatment will soothe 
irritated and itching surfaces, 
stimulate the hair follicles, clear 
the scalp and hair of crusts, 
scales and dandruff, supply the 
roots with energy and nourish- 





ment, make the hair grow, and produce a clean, whole- 
some scalp, when all else fails. 


Red Rough Hands 


BATHE and soak the hands, on retiring, in strong, hot 
we lather of CUTICURA Soap. Dry 

RMU and anoint freely with CUTICURA 
Ointment, the great skin cure 
and purest of emollients. Wear 
during the night old, loose, kid 
gloves. For red, rough, chapped 
hands, dry, fissured, itching, 
feverish palms, shapeless nails 
with painful finger ends, this 
treatment is simply wonderful 

and a blessiug to all afflicted with sore hands, 


For Sanative Uses 


Its remarkable emollient, cleansing, and purifying 
properties, derived from CUTICURA, the 
great skin cure, warrant the use of CuTI- 
CURA Soap, in the form of bathe for 
annoying irritations, infla..mations, and 
chafings, for too free or ofiensive per- 
spiration, and also in the form of internal 
washes and solutions for ulcerative weak- 
nesses, and for many sanative antiseptic 

purposes which readily suggest themselves to women, 

and especially to mothers. The use of CUTICURA 

Ointment with CuTicurA Soap will also prove itself of 

much benefit in the severer cases. 


Price, THE SET, $1.25, or 


AGT 


ae # HEINGTANT y: 
r S TOOTH ie i 
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ares ciay is ean 
Jeaarente ghly 
leadin ng Dentists. 


te r Sold throughout the world. 
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Soap, 25¢.; OINTMENT, soc.; Reso_vent (% size), soc. PoTTER 
All about the ‘* Skin, 
Scalp, Hair, and Hands,” free to. al] mentioning this magazine. 


Druc anp CHem. CorP., Props., Boston. 
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Take Turkish Baths at Home. 


eee of ee oar an eee ee Sold just as 
low as the inconvenient affairs that are advertised 
for this service. A tight, double-walled room, rubber 
coated inside and outside, and fitted with a door. 
Made so that you only need to tip it and it folds itself 
into a 6-inch space. ondoenedly finished, and of per- 
manent, perfect construction. 

This cabinet enables one to take Turkish, Vapor and 
Medicated Baths at home at a cost of three cents per bath. 
Prescriptions for thirty-five kinds of medicated baths 
accompany it. Turkish baths Seep the blood free from 
impurities; prevent sickness and curecolds. They clear 
the complexion, apt: ee ond to the mind 
and body, quiet tired. They 
: ‘ve all he eflecs hat habprings and md baths fe 
in the cure of chronic diseases, And even perfect 

cleanliness is impossible without them. 
The Racine Cabinet is in every respect the best 
one on the market. It is so superior that we sell on 
approval, to be returned at our expense if not satisfac- 
tory. We sell direct to users at from $5.00 to $12.00, express or freight prepaid, alcohol stove, 
vaporizer and face steaming attachment included. Send to-day for our handsome illustrated 


catalogue. 
RACINE BATH CABINET CoO., 
1300 14TH Sr., RAcine, Wis. 











REAL ESTATE IN NEW YORK. 


If you are, or expect to be, interested in Real 
Estate in New York in any way, I should be glad 
to advise with you as to the best methods to be 
employed for the acquirement or management of 
same, or to give you a value upon it chat will 
establish a basis of operation in your own mind. 
It costs a little money to do this—not much, very 
much less than it costs to make a mistake. 

Estates looked after. 


E. A. TREDWELL, Real Estate 
(Manager of Times Building), 
41 Park Row, N. Y. Ciry. 


New York Appraiser. 
Telephone, Cortlandt 3707. 
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you are suffering from any SKIN DISEASE, or IMPURE BLOOD, 


SULPHUME 


will cure you, quickly. Price $1.00 per bottle, 

express prepaid, 

SULPHUME is dissolved sulphur, and 
will cure all skin diseases. It gives the bene- 

fits, at your home, of Sulphur Springs. For 

Rheumatism and Weak Kidneys it is par 

excellence, 


SULPHUME SOAP is the only soap 
in the world made with liquefied sulphur. That 
iswhy it is the only genuine Sulphur Soap. 
It has no equal for the toilet and the bath. 
Price per box (cis) 75 cents, express prepaid. 
A trial cake mailed upon receipt of 25 cts. 
SKIN BOOK FREE 
Drop a postal card and we'll mail you our Sulphume 
Book — in it you will find solid facts about the care of 
your skin and blood. 
Your druggist can procure Sulphume preparations 
from his jobber, without extra charge to you. 
Sulphume Company, 113 Marine Building, Chicago, 


lf 





‘Mother, where are the little red spots 
you had on your face?” 

“Gone, my darling. Sulphume and Sur 
phume Soap have taken them all away.” 





ALCOHOLISM 


We Penend 


is Curable. 


Our treatment is taken at home without the 
publicity and expense of an institute treatment. 
No hypodermic injections with their evil effects. 
It cures; not temporarily relieves. The expense 
is much less than the institute treatments. It 
braces che nerves, tones the stomach, and leaves 
the patient in good condition. Consultation and 
correspondence free and confidential. Write for 
our book on Alcoholism and narcotic diseases, 
mailed free in plain envelope. 

We are successfully treating hundreds of pa- 
tients by mail every month. Under our system 
of correspondence each patient receives individu al 
care and instruction. 

It would not be possible to get such indorse- 
ments as the following did we not do ali'we claim. 

Hon. L. 8. Coffin, President Raiiroad Temper- 
ance Association of America: The work of the 
BARTLETT CURE is wellnigh miraculous. It 
stands in advance of all other cures for 
drankenness. 

Father Cleary, former President of the Catho- 
lic Total Abstinence Society of America: If the 
BARTLETT CURE be properly taken, it will 
cure alcoholism more effectually than any other 
remedy at present known. 


THE BARTLETT CURE CO., 


D. C. BARTLETT, M.D., 
157C Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
1123 D Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Upon Your Honor 


WE WANT TO HELP YOU 





O demonstrate the positive curative power of 
MAY BLOSSOM, the original and genuine 
Safe Home Treatment, and to show our 

confidence in it, we will send upon request, to any 
woman suffering from any form of female com- 
plaint, this complete, six weeks’ treatment, that 
has effected such wonderful cures among so many 
women of high standing in this country. 

If, after trying this treatment (which consists 
of three distinct remedies) for ten days, you are 
| not satisfied with results, return the unused por- 

tion to us and no charge will be made. 

If satisfied that it is doing you good, send us 
$2.50, the price of the treatment. Write us your 
symptoms. Your correspondence will be treated 
as confidential, and will be opened by a lady phy- 

| sician, who will answer all questions and explain 
| the use of our treatment without charge. 


WE KNOW THIS WILL CURE 








DRS. LAFOUNTAIN & CO. 
1355 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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" ARPER’S: PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN,” 

H beyond question one of the finest specimens of presswork ever issued 

in this country, was printed on “OPTIMUS” presses because the pub- 

lishers believed the “OPTIMUS” would insure very fine and absolutely uni- 
form work throughout long runs. 

These qualities have given the “OPTIMUS” first place in the establish- 

ment of Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS, which is a guarantee of what the 


“OPTIMUS” can do for any one seeking a first-class press. 














Illustration from “ Harper's Pictorial History of the War with Spain." Copyright, 1899, by HARPER & BROTHERS. 


For information as to the correctness of above statements we would refer 
to Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS, or to copies of “ Harper’s Pictorial 
History of the War with Spain.” 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., 
New London, Conn. 
Cable Address: Talbotype, New York. 


Cc. A. COLLORD, BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER, 
MANAGER OF New YorkK OFFICE, GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 
38 Park Row, 183, 185, 187 Monroe St., 
New York City. Chicago, Ill. 
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Yarkin Soaps | 


The30Days | 
Trial Begun TTT 














The Whole Family Supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soapr for a year ut 
Half Price. Sent Subjectto Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


The First Award of the Omaha Exposition was given the Larkin Soaps. 


T IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goop Soap. Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, with our 
guarantee of purity. THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for many years, in 
every locality, many in your vicinity. Ask us for your neighbors’ testimonials. 


saves you half the retail cost of your soaps, and 
he ar in ea doubles the purchasing value of this 50 per cent. 


saving 


in a premium bought for you below usual 


cost of making. One premium is A White Enameled Steel, Brass-Trimmed, Bow-Foot 


Bed. Brass top rod at head and foot, and heavy 
brass, gold-lacquered trimmings. Malleable castings 
that never break. Detachable ball-bearing casters. 
4% or 4 or 3% feet wide. 6% feet long, Head, 4% 
feet. Foot, 3% feet high. Corner posts, 1 inch in 
diameter. Very strong and will last a lifetime. 
AFTER THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL if the purchaser finds 
all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality and the pre- 
mium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit 


$10.00; if not, notify us goods are subject to our * 


order. We make no charge for what you have used. 

If you remit in advance, you will receive in addition 
a nice present for the lady of the house, and shipment 
day after orderis received. Money refunded promptly 
if the Soaps or Premium disappoints. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. The transaction is not complete until 
you are satisfied. 

#9 Many girls and boys easily earn a Chautauqua Desk 
or other premium free by dividing the contents of a Com- 
bination Box among a few neighbors who readily pay the 
listed retail prices. This provides the $10.00 needful to 
pay our bill, and gives the young folk the premium as 

‘a middleman’s profit.”” The wide success of this plan 
confirms all our claims. 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating 
20 Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Estab. 1875. Incor. 1893. Capital, $500,000. 
ug READ NOTES BELOW. 


VISAS AS Te 


NOTE.—We have examined the soa 
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and pees as described above, and know they will give satisfaction. 
visited their establishment in Buffalo, have purchased and used the soaps, and gladly say everything is as represented.—Epworth Heraid, ¢ 


© ee ee ee ee 
Our Great Combination Box. 


Enough to Last an Average Family One Full Year. 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 

100 BARS “‘SWEET HOME" SOAP $5 
Gold Medal Winner. For all laundry and 
household purposes it has no superior. 

10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP . 70 
A perfect soap for flannels. 

12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) 1.20 
An unequalled laundry luxury. 

5 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP 25 

1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP . -60 
Perfume exquisite. A matchless beau- 
tifier. 

1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP ‘ 30 

1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP . 25 

1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP 25 

1-4 DOZ. BORATED TAR SOAP . 25 
Unequalled for washing the hair. 

1-4 DOZ. ee SOAP . . 25 

BOTTLE, MODJESKA PERFUME . 36 

Delic “4 — fined, popular, lasting. 

1 JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM .. 26 
Soothing. Cures chapped hands. 

1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER . 25 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. 

1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP. 10 

THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost 

THE PREMIUM, Worth at Retail 


for BIO.  ("you'tusce, gratis. 
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AN OVERLAND TRIP 


by way of the 


Canadian Pacific 


will never fade from your memory. By no other 
route can you see such scenery, and so enjoy yourself. 


THE GREAT LAKES 
THE VAST PRAIRIES 
THE CLOUD-CAPPED MOUNTAINS 
THE GREAT GLACIERS 
THE AWESOME CANONS 


Are all seen from the car windows. But stop over at 


BANFF, LOUISE, GLACIER, &c., &c. 
Guides, Stages, Steamboats, Hotels, owned and operated by the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


Send for copy of our “ Western Tours” and other descriptive pamphlets. 
Address any agent of the Company (mention Harper's in writing). 


NEW YORK 353 Broadway E, V. SKINNER 
PHILADELPHIA Corner Third and Chestnut Streets H. McMURTRIE 
BALTIMORE 129 East Baltimore Street Cc. G. OSBURN 
WASHINGTON 1229 Pennsylvania Avenue THOS. MAGUIRE 
BOSTON 197 Washington Street H. J. COLVIN 
BUFFALO 233 Main Street A, J. SHULMAN 
DETROIT 11 Fort Street, W. A. E. EDMONDS 
CHICAGO 228 South Clark Street J. F. LEE 
MINNEAPOLIS Gen’l Passenger Agent “Soo Line” W. R. CALLAWAY 
PITTSBURG 427 Fifth Avenue F. W. SALSBURY 
SAN FRANCISCO Chronicle Building ‘ M. M. STERN 
TORONTO 1 King Street, East C. E. McPHERSON 
MONTREAL General Passenger Agent C. E, E. USSHER 
WINNIPEG Traffic Manager ROBT. KERR 
VANCOUVER Dist. Passenger Agent E. J. COYLE 


ST. JOHN, N. B. Ass’t Gen’l Passenger Agent A. H. NOTMAN 
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Jabon de Arnica 
Savon Dentifrice DA rnica. 
Arnica Zahn Seife. 


The Only International Dentifrice. 
The Standard for 30 years. 


Preserves and whitens the teeth, strengthens the 
gums—sweetens the breath. 


25c at All Druggists. 


Cc. H. STRONG & CO., rts. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


NEW IDEA IN TRUNKS 


The Stallman Dresser Trunk is 
constructed on new principles. Drawers 
instead of trays. A place for eve syth ring 




















and everything in its plac The b« 
as accessible as the top. ‘De fies the b 
gage-smasher. Costs no more tha n "a 





“ ox trunk. Sent C. O. D., with priv 
Neg of examination. Send 2c. stamp for 
illustrated catalogue 


F. A. STALLMAN, 
85 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 
{SUPERFLUOU ~~ 


SUPERFLUOU Ss HAIR. 








Our treatment is not an ill-s"elling , sulphcrous 
lestroying preparation. It i leasiug and is appl lied in 
he boudoir without suggesting aw. cul o vias and w ith rut 
iuny injury to the «kin whatever Kills by absorp 














































THE MONOGRAM CO., 107 Pear! St., New 3 ork City. 





‘ Write for information. Sent th ‘pl in, sealed enveiope. 
= 
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Sold Everywhere. 


Water. 
Still and Sparkling. 
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Burnett’s Vanilla 


CHAPTER 5 

The long bean at the left is 
from a photogtaph of the best Mexi- 
can Vanilla Bean, worth about 30 
cents at retail. The short, fat bean 
on the right is the Tonka Bean, 
worth about two cents at retail. 

True Vanilla Extract should be 
made exclusively from the best 
Mexican Vanilla Beans. Most Va- 
nilla Extracts are made by mixing 
in various proportions the chemical 
products of the cheap African or 
Tonka Beans with the true Vanilla 
Bean, thereby increasing the manu- 
facturer’s profit by decreasing the 
quality of the extract. Such ex- 
tracts are not fit for the human 
stomach. Burnett’s Vanilla Ex- 
tract is made exclusively from the 
best Mexican Vanilla Beans, and 
is true to its name. 

At least 75% of the Vanilla 
Extracts sold today are made from 
cheap African Beans. Sometimes 
Tonka Beans or wild Vanilla Beans 
are even used, these being frequently 
poisonous. Such artificial mixtures 
are not only unpalatable and un- 
healthy, but spoil many otherwise 
good desserts. Send for our booklet. 
Joseph Burnett Company 
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Copyright protected by Lyman D. Morse, 


Chapter ~ 
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MELLIN'S’3 





ae 


The enclosed picture of my baby boy, Earl Francis Watts, 
& was taken when he was eight peel Aap op cha mae 
p weighed twenty-five pounds. 4 
I] have never had any trouble hater with his feeding, as 
he always retained his Mellin’s Food and has had ng illness 
more than a cold. . 
I do not hesitate to btsdilad Mellin's Food and do so at 
ev rtunit 
Se 4 Mrs. Charles E. Watts, 
146 Green Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


When artificial feeding becomes necessary for your baby use 
Mellin’s Food; it is the perfect substitute for mother’s milk. 
A sample of Mellin’s Food will be sent free upon request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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on lard, on hams, 
on bacon, is a 


Guarantee of Purity 
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Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Joseph St. Paul 
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ROYAL. 
Baking Powder 


Made from pure 
cream of tartar. 


Safeguards the food 


against alum. 











Afum powders are the greatest 
omens anal the pasat dey. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 
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| BAKER'S | 


CHOCOLATE. 


Imitations on the market! 


Housekeepers should ex- 
af amine. what they buy, 
and make sure that every 
package bears our well- 
known 


pevevT. as 
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YELLOW LABEL 


on the front, and our 


TRADE-MARK ON 





a THE BACK. 4 | 
} Take only the genuine, | 
MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Lid., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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is made of sweet 
clean vegetable oils 
9945 percent PURE 
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HALL’S "=: 


Brings the old color back; mo more faded or gray hair. 
Makes gro 
Holds the hair firmly ia ple 


Completely removes dandr , baidness is prevented. 





f druggist orn a supply you, send oo» ‘ollar to 
els . P. Hall & Co. Nashua, N 











Hair Renewer | 


wth more : short hair becomes long hair. | 
a hair stops falling out. — 


Feeds the hair bulbs; new nalr grows on bald beads. 
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